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has bolt i a ieſlimony. Such n 


impreſſion, indeed, have theſe confidera- | 
tions ſometimes made upon perſons of a 

gloomy and difcontented temper, that 
_ . they have been ready /to aſk why the 
700 ty mg de man—for what pur- 


creature, nde with tb many 


_  xalamities, has been called into being? 


+ To theſe murmurs Religion replies, 
| that the preſent life is only! a ſmall part 
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diſcontent, that human wt ny 
ſo full of wretchedneſs as it is ſometimes 
repreſented to be; and that it would be 
much happier than it is at preſent; if 
every individual did his part towards ren-- 
- dering it as comfortable" to birnſelf and 


others 6 it is capable of being made. 


Let us caſt our eyes around upon the 
world in which God Has placed us, and 


obſerve whether, in the conſtitution of 

nature, he has in any degree diſcovered 
— inattention' to our wants, or has provided 
with a ſparing hand for our cornfort and 


gratification. How full of beauty ig the 


varied (cate of tho creation l how adhürs- 


 - blyframed to delight the ſanſa, and fl the 


contemplative mini with raptore ! With 
what /profuſton. does the earth pour forth 


its ſtores for us, and for all animated be- 
ings ! How kindly is it ordained chat bes 
rag af. ſupporting our lives ſhould bs 


af pleaſare; and that our ne- 


callities. themſelues, Which ane us feok 


Err 
. AE ks. ſhould 


4 The Importance of ſocial Harmony Bo 
ſhould put us upon exertions ſalutary to 

our health and friendly to enjoyment * | 

In making man a ſocial, being, whoſe 
nature leads him to ſeek aid and comfort N 
from union with his fellow - creatures 
what a boundleſs ſtore of happineſs of the 
higheſt kind has his Creator laid before. 
hirn E If man pervett the ſocial pro- 
penſities of his nature into a ſpring of 
uneaſineſs and diſquiet, nale a 
N W wholly pon, himſelf. ad l 23.c1 

| How good and how pleaſant,“- a 
3 tent, His it for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity!“ intimating, not only 
| tha life may be endured, and many of its 
ll _' _ evils avoided;) by ſuch conduct but that 
date of felicity: a ſentiment Which per- 
= feltly agrees with the common'idea of the 
doebeslent part of wankind "who are 
|.  _ geadyolj) every occaſion” to exclaim 
1 What à happy world would this be, 
| Wo, + 5 if all men loved each other!“ In truth, 
WE I EEE 


10 the Happieſt of Life. 5 


the world we take away thoſe afflictions 
which men bring upon themſelves by 
miſconduct, and thoſe which they inflict 
upon others by the indulgence of the 
miſchievous paſſions of envy, hatred, ma- 
lice, and cruelty, ſo little will be left, that 
the moſt diſcontented man would be 
| . aſhamed to put it in competition with the 
many good things which the bounty of 
our Creator has beſtowed upon us. The 
inelemencies of winter are overbalanced 
by the grateful warmth and ſerenity of 
the other ſeaſons. Years of barrenneſs' 
beat a ſmall proportion to thoſe of fertility, 
Compared with health, diſeaſe, not the 
offspring of intemperance, is unfrequent. 
Storms; hurricanes, earthquakes, are un- 
common occurrences; and after their 
| worſt rayages, the ſmiling face of nature 
| is ſoon renewed. If, then, to this mani- 
foſt preponderance of good in the natural — 
world, man ſhould, as he might, add an 
cual or a greater balance of môral good; 5 
if all the rational inhabitants of the eartk 
Be .B g- were 
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were heartily to unite-in making the moſt | = 


of their ſituation, and particularly in im- 
proving to the beſt advantage their con · 
langer be'any plea for oomplaining of this 
world as a barren wilderneſs, or for ſup- 
poſing, as ſome have done, that man is o 

the Uhle a befor. e er bee 
the ereation. | 
It will be wholly r 
many worde in order to ſhew hom ne- 
deſſary brotherly love and unity are to the 
bappineſs- both of great and ſmall-com- 
- Hutitics. Wo nerd loo no further than 
among our own immediate acquaintanco 
ts be latighed, that domeſtic harmony or 
diſpord is of more weight in the ſcale of 


wein happineſs or miſery than all othor 


_ eircumſtances taken together. Who can 


._ _ paſs a day without feeling the ſuſtneſb ß 

_ -* Solomon's obſcrvation-—* Better is a din 
ner af herbs. where love is; than a falled |» 
t and hatred therewith 7? Pleaſures 
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meet. K 
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individuals; and have a powerful tendency 
| to diffuſe themfelves. | & glad and'bene- 
pleaſad with itſelf and with all acoud-in; 
ſheds beams of joy and ſatisſactiom om a 
whole circle. On the contrary, a lb 
ing brow denoting anger, difcomtent, und 


cirole, eytn thougii net vor the purpoſs 
4 Nor docs it fre better with 

the malevolent being himfelf than with 
the vidiats of his ſpite and ill-humour. 


I there be within the compaſs of human 


- Qopravity- ſuch a thing as ther phiafute of 
torrnentiag, it cn only be tetnporiry 


5 reſpite from imernal ungtiſh, and mee 
eve be ſucceeded by the horrors of ten 


morſe and ſelf · cνανο, uni’. That cyl 
frant, ho faidof hispeofle= It] 2t tht 


luſt we, gende rhoy aur the," ve Fe 


Wes may ds aſfured. felt one edſy of 
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of loving nor can a more lively idea bo 


formed of the wretchedneſs, as well as 


theiidepravity, of the prince of evil de- 
mona, than that ſuggeſted by the poet, 


When he makes him fay - Rull, be ms , 


ed. N n 502 Wi int $001 
t may "pitthaperis Bug bbt "pi 
lignant paſſions; hurtful ths the ure to the 


Face and Happmeſs of mankind, are yet 


natural; and that, as long as the ſeveral 
incllinations and intereſts of mankind con- 
tinue to thwart each: other as they do at 


preſent, there is little reaſon to expect that 
the; world will ever become that ſcene of 


univerſal love and kindneſs which 18 ſo 
much to be deßted. Bot in reply to 
this- which, by the way! ig an objection 


| that: ies equally; againſt: all attempts to 


improve. our nature in any other reſpect 


it can only be neceſſary to appeal to facts. 
Let, thoſe who are diſpoſed to think and 


ſpeak thus deſpairingly of human nature, 
bſerve whether, there is not in reality a 


ben en ee with 15 ö 


7 2 


t the\ Happineſs of Life. N 

ſpect to the tetms on which they live 
with one another, and the degree of peace 
and unity which: _ maintain in their 


ſocial coggexi Look around among 
| families, und re - whether, in the cas- 
 Jugal relation, you do not ſee ſome perſons 

_ continually vexing and provoking each 
other by contentions on the moſt trifling- 
ſubjects, and hereby making their home 


words and looks of love, render their 


union the happieſt of all hutman tier 


intolerable to themſelves, and to all who 
gare connected with them ;/ while others, 
by mutual compliances, k ind offices, and 


Again, with reſpect to the relation be- 


tween parenis and children, is it not in 
ſome families, by tyranny and ſternneſs 
on the one ſide, and diſobedience and i- 
humour on the other, rendered a ſource 


of the bittereſt vexation: wWhilſt, in 
athers, the kind and gentle rule of the 


parents, repaid by the affectionate attach - 
ment and willing obedience of the chil- 
dren, n e 
MM. deareſt 
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10 The Importance gf ſeria / Hormony 
demeſt comfort? In the connexion bo- 
tween, brothers and. Hlers, and the various 
branches of kindred, is it not continually 


Cen that Jome, the nearer they agg brought 
bx nature, are ſet dhe make dillant in af- 


Jars: and-rivalhipes, whilſt others, drawn 
- cloſe by the: bands of | Jove as wel as Of 
relationſhip, d woll together in that firm 
union Which, amidſi the vici ſſitudes of 


| eee a 


—— Nane; 
xy? Of thoſe. who are aſſommated by 
| Ktalateen and employment. fuck as partner 


in buſineſs, fellow-labburcrs,. er: fellows 


©. 


© ſerrants; do not ſome. pen bo cha d 
tkeit ſtudy 0 render each othier's-lives s 
undonnfortabie as poiible by all kinds: of 


- _ wexations: and all-offices j- while ches 
om tyre roar er their can 


ilk; by: hutoel-thderfuliicle ee 


ee nad by myo ae fn OE 


Swat © aſſiſtance 
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t tie Happmeſs of Life, 2 
Aſſiſtance at ſervice? In the more ex-; 
| tended relations of neighbours, townſmen, 
add fellow eiten the ſame oontraſt is 
1 thaſe who treat each 

vals and enemies, and thoſe 


2 | 


brethren. _—©.. F 
eee eee 


perpetually before us af the mifchief and 
deformity: of hatred and contention, and 


df the beauty and advantage of loye aud 
concord; and ſince it cannot be aſſertad 


that it is not in the power of man, if they 


we hare certainly no right to complain of _ 


the evils of life till we have done our part = : 


to remove this . principal fource of them, 
Would we find a heaven upon earth, lat 


u a leaſt bring no had and malignant paſ-. 


- Long to diſturb ita felicity : let at not join 
mu creating the evils we lament; but t: 


ther engage with all our might in making 
the noble experiment. how nearly thug 
ae ana a i 
„ > wink 2) | brought 


chooſe it, to dwell together in unity, 


12 The Importance of ſocial Harmony | 
brought to reſemble that glorious. and 
happy ſtate hereafter, to the bleſſings of 


which we all aſpire. We may be aſſured, 


that ſuch an attempt to anticiggte the fe- 
lieities of heaven will be the effec- 
tual method of preparing ourſelves for the 


: - 


actual enjoyment of them. 


And we have every ene to 


hope; that a ſincere and hearty endeavour 
to amend ourſelves and others in this re- 
ſpect will be attended with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, "The" ſpirit of benevolence has 
frequently deen Giffuſed over large ſo- 
cieties of med, and has iu fact produced 
among them the happy fruits Which were 
to be expected, It was evidently the lead- 

ing purpoſe of the Author of our religion 
to inculeate this ſpirit in its greateſt force 
_ andipyrity. The new commandment which 
he gave his followers was, that they 
ſhould love one another. The firſt 8 
of the chriſtian church afforded many de- 
lightful 125 of mutual affection a 
7. Sce, * theſe Chriſtians - 
_ 


* 


* 


to the Happineſs of Life. | 


love one another," was. the exclamation 
of their enemies, when they obſeryed 
. the harmony which ſubſiſted among 


them in the midſt of their ſufferings. 
And if t 
tion of chriſtianity, long ſince debaſed by 
the mixture of ſtate policy, myſtery, and 
bigotry, has been incapable, of exerting, 
to the fulleſt extent, its divine influence 
in harmonizing the tempers and ſoſten- 


ing the manners of men; yet no age has | 


paſſed in which its genuine characters 
have not been ſtrikingly diſplayed: in in- 


,*. dividuals, in which its power has not 


been in ſome degree viſible, in commu · 


nities. The brotherly love Which has 


cemented various of its ſes; has been, 
and ſtill is, remarkable; and we may ob- 
ſerve in out own country a pleaſing ex- 
ample of its prevalence in that commu- 


nity which diſtinguiſhes itſelf by no other 
ütktle than that of friend. If the ſpirit, ß 
peace and unity has among them done 
much towards extinguiſhing public and 
100 privats 


mple and beneficent inſtitu- 
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14 The 
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fuits;/and/ party animoũtios 3 if it has 
| bound” them together; like” members off 

one houſehold, mutually ai and o- 
a, ref ef every Kind; why ſhould 


| the'whole mach of imatikibd, adopt a tein- | | 


- ebtidition off butnan deals here" ot 


4 4% 


earth?” 775 | 
But to us ee nee Mis 
tion affords us little opporttmity of intro - 
S8ncing changes in the cod: ad h- 
mons of mon in general, tire great on- 
eern is to rectify our own hearts; and 
ard good examples to the enall oircla 
wich whieh we are conn⁰Eο ed. I ſhall, 
| ae n the romainder of ir at. 
dig Gen beſt means of improving ours 
favesin that happy temper, the effecbs 
el which are me ſubjeR n 


KC 10 in the tent. 74 1 1125 1 
Our 


+ ta the Heppunefs of Lyfe. 15 
ee. my brethren, re- 
Cernbles that of paſſengers in a:crowded 
ſttteet . Nvery one, purſuing the way: in 
which bußneſg or pleaſure leads him, 
meets and interruptiona 
from others bent upon the ſame errand; 
I all reſabve to keep their road directißx 
onward, without the leaſt attention to 


_ others, neither yielding a little to let 


motiens in ſome correſpondence: with 


chem pals, nor regulating their ſteps and 


thaſe of tho reſt, univerfilconfugon:muſt 8 


en ſun, and none will be able to adrance 
with tolerable ſpeed. Whereas, if every 
ann atteads: a little ta the accommoda- 
tian of his neighbour as well as his own, 
aud complies with: ſuck rules as art laid 
proceed with reaſonable convenience and 
expedition. In the march of life, na 
one path lies fo clear as not in ſome de- | 
Wn eroſs mother's; and if each is 
with enyielding fturdineſs, 
OP his.own line, it impoſſible bot 
11159 he 


| * 


16 The Importance of ſocial Harmony 
he muſt both give ak ener 2 


ame from bis inferior. But bat is this 
; but a commerce between tyrants and 


rtude ſhock. 

eee eee 
| ſtep towards general | and'unity 
V, that all of us: ft Nom our- 


* to the controul of that ſelſiſb ſpirit 
Which ſeeks: its own- gratification at the 
expence of the reſt of mankind. As it is 
ede that our anclinations and defires 
ſhould not frequently interfere with thoſo 


of others: if each be not prepared to give 
up ſome what of his own humour, and to 
| others as well as of himſelf; how can he 


with any reaſon expect their friendſhip and 
good offioes? It is true, that in ſome 
8 


| | + of cabardination; io which: 3 | 
pioields implicit obedience to the will of 


bis, ſuperior, and in his turn eracts the 


E ne of the dignity of buman | 
1. > nature, 


| 8 "and u ane of true 

brotherly affection! The bond of ſuch 

union can be nothing but fear; and it 

cannot have the' leaſt tendency' to mend 

che heart and inſpire generous ſentiments. 

Love ſubſiſts only by mutuat kindnefſes 

ahd eompliances: its baſis is that pritiei- 

ple of equality which ought ever in {one | 

degree to reign between Wee 

However unequal be their condition in 

nie. No one bas a fight to deitiand that ll 

Addother mould in every caſe give üp His h 
| Meligstion to Bis Own. kt is only as a 2 
benefactör chat He can Jullly require ay) 3 

— Herlfice" of this kind; and it ig only by 

Ads of Tove, as well as ſervice; that he 

rat expect 7 Utah "the return: of being 

Beloved? Dhonnot een aft oy arminnagnd < 

2 DAD Ii weten of inyportancicalone 

tber <yrvat-<artentions-and accommotds> = 1 

teu are neee far y in order to preſerve tùb ese 

ſpiri&f?iconcordy! and enable brethrett; 

kit; amt nrigbbours, to dwell toge- 

thier i unity, * OT Cn AE *- 
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18 The Importance of ſocial Harmony 
of ſmall things; and it is in reality of 
more importance to attend to tlie cauſes 
of pleaſure and pain which every day may 
bring forth, than ove e | 
are-requiſite- to- pr Hence it will 
appear, that ids called civility, or 
| politeneſs, is of more conſequence bath to 
our virtue and happineſs than is generally 
apprehended, We are apt, in this coun- 
ary eſpecially, to annex to it the idea of 
fomething falſe and artificial ; but if true 
politeneſs be defined, < an attention to 


to thoſe of other perſons, there ſeems 
nothing in it which ought to exclude it 
from the. rauk of the ſocial virtues; and 
though it is exerciſed: chiefly in ſmaller 
concerns, yet the habit formed by. it will 


extend to matters of greater confgquence. 


The love of ſelf is ſo domineeriug 4 prin · 


pleaſe, by giving up our on inclinations = 


ciple in our nature, that it canngt ange 


too many counterpaiſes.. Kit be ace 
 Kknowledged, as it-undoubtedly.muſt; that 
* e r forras of politeneſs it is 

. poſſible 


* 


is the: Happineſs of Life. 19 


eee it is 
alſo true, that ſo far as theſe forms go, 


they render the commerce of life more 


agreeable; and it is better that a man 
ſhould by their influence! be led to yield 


in ſome particulars, than that he ſhauld 


conſult nothing) but bis own will and 
gratification. in every point. We gene» 


rally ſee, in fact, that where a man prides 


himſelf in rejecting all the attentions of 


politeneſs as trifling and unmanly, he falls 


into groſs brutality, and plainly ſhows, in 


every Action of life, that he prefets his 
ſelf to all mankin dl. 


ings of others as woll as our on takes a 
wide ſcopes. and extends to many things 

] vbich ve are too apt to diſtegard. It not 
only eajoins. us to relinquiſh to our. aſa 
diates A fair Share; of) the ordinary 
Sadie and indplgences, of life, Dat tp 


&peat; their ſentiments 2nd. .apinians with. 


proper ieference ; togllaw, them. the lame 


ſiaedom of: pech which wa. ounſclves 
207 C 2 aſſume: 


\! 


1 How ſetiſibly did the Pialmiſt feel This, 


1 The Sion 
aſſuns ; and on no occaſion to ſay orida 
_ any thing Which may give them pain, 
unleſs urged to it by ſome motive of ſu- 
perior duty. How often does à ſevere, 
though witty! ſateaſm, or a ſpiteful in- 
ſimuntlon wound another to the heart, 


never be repaĩred What more: fatally 


blaſts the peace of ſoiety than the breath 
or ſlander and! bow is bepry injury of 

this uind aggravated, 2 when it -proceedy = 
_ flomithdle. whom we dove and feſpech 


when he exclaimed— ii, was met an 
chem that repreuxhed me, then I Cu 
Have boerfie ity neither was ib he that 
Hated' me that did magnify himſelf agaitit 
we, then 4 wöld have hid myſelf from 
eee „mine equal, iny 
Nudes and my acquiditturice:!?-! Wiied- 
Ser We tel . — — ; 
4s cheſt poitits;" let ug Kfer per he = 
Tale Yorks; "act d affen how we 
5 a. n 
mufs 22am 


” 


© 


to thi Hepponoft of £5. 28 


not then'err for want of knowing better; 
we ſhall then be ſenſible that what at 
diſtance, and when it regarded another, 


ve might deem trifling' and not worth 
attention, when applied to ourſelves ap- 
pears of real importance. And let us re- 
member, that every thing is of import- 


_ ance, which concerns the en of a 


M, 


| * of a method by which our worldly 
poſſeſſions might, without injuſtice, be at 


once doubled, how void of ſenſe and rea- 
ſon ſhould we be thought if we refuſed 


to pay attention. to it !—Brethren, the 
method is, in effect, in every one's hands. 
By“ dwelling together in unity,” the 
comfort and pleaſure of life would be more 
than doubled, and this without any ha- 
ard or difficulty. It is an attempt, too, 


i which no one can entirely fail of ſfuc- 
ceſs. If he cures lis own. bad paſſions _ 


only, he takes away. one cauſe of ſtrife in 
2 7 circle to which he belongs; and the 


. 
83 


To e abi 4 us ware in | 


C'3 _  fherceſt. 


22 The Importance, Ge. 
fierceſt fire may be prevented from er- 
ing by withdrawing what would feed it: 
at the ſame time, he ſeoures to himſelf a 
habit and Rate of mind which will afford 
him peace and ſerenity in the midſt of the 
moſt violent ſtorms of ſurrounding e con 


tention; ; N Fo 

May the God of love and peace grant 
that we may all, in our ſeveral domeſtio 
and civil relations, expertence how 
good and en eee een 
to welt together i nity," Amen 
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| 2 CanontcLes Vi. 8, | 


th Lord 'ſaid to David my e Fbrafe þ 
much as it was in thy heart to build an 
houſe for my name, thou draft well » in that 
.# was in thine bart. | 

8 can be of greater importance 
to the right conduct of life, and to out 
bappineſs both in this world and in the 
world to come, than the judicious choice 
and application of general principles and 


maxinks, by which the courſe of our ac- a 8 


tions ; and the,decifions of our conſciences | 
mY to be directed. If theſe be founded 
fen god, the natyrs of things, and 

C4 withal 


— 


— 


24 The Value(of good Intentions. a 
withal be rightly applied, we proceed 


upon firm and ſecure grounds: but if 
they be either falſe in themſelves, or if a 
wrong: apphcation be made of them in 


particular caſes, we may be led into errors 


of conduct before we are aware; we may 
involve ourſelves in guilt and wretched- 


neſs, whilſt we imagine ourſelves to be 
purſuing the path of innocence and ſafety; ; 


and thus may learn, by fatal experience. 


the truth of Solomon 5 obſervation— | 
a There i is a way ' which feemeth Fight 
to a man, but the end thereof i is death.” 
Among the many deluſive maxims by | 
which men-are too ready to lull their 
 Eohiſciences | inte falſe repoſe, and to 
ee ſpeak peace to theralclyes while there 
32 peach,” this is olle, that the Al- 
mighty accepts of the will for the deed; 
ad where the heart is well dif] poſed, over- 


ſenſe and under propet refttitions is a 


. real and ITN hel tdiverſally 


25 82 taken, 


_ looks the irre gulafities and vices of the 
5 life. This doctrine, which 1 in a certain © 


taken; and ay mank ind in every 
ſituation and circumſtance of-life; becomes 
a pernicious error. It may, therefore, 
be uſeful to us to examine the nature and 
ſbundation of this maxim, and inquite 
how far it is ſupported by reaſon, and in 
what reſpects it is frequently a 
ſtood and' miſapplied.” Lo. 423 


And our text will tant teat us * | 


the conſideration of this ſubject. It in- 
forms us, that though David was not 
petmitted to execute the pious purpoſe 


which he had formed of building a mag- 
nißckut temple to the hotiour of Jehovah] = 


yet his "good intention Was in” itfelf ac- 
ceptable to the Lord, and obtained his 


; expreſs approbation, But it appears from 


: the particulars of the narrative, that it was 
| only becauſe the Lord did not require Da- 


vid to build him an houſe that his plous' / 


" iiitention, although never executed, was 
approved. and commended; and thit the 
Lord*faid"utito him Foraſmucli as it 


vas in thine _ build an houſe to 
my 


26 The * 


my name, thou didſt well in that it * 
in thine heart.” Had Solomon, who was 


' appointed to perform this ſervice, declined 


it on account of the difficulty and expence 
which muſt attend fo great a work, it 
would not have been admitted as an ex- 

| cuſe, much leſs would it haye been 
ſpoken of in his praiſe, that it was in his 
heart to build a temple to the Lord. 

| That the pretence of a good intention 
will never be accepted by the Almighty 5 
| without correſpondent actions, excepting 
only thoſe caſes in which a man is inea- 
pable of; executing: his deſires and pur- 
poſes, not only appears from the incident | 
to which the text relates, but may be | 
plajaly., inferred from the general lan- 
guage of ſeripture. In theſe facred re- 
cords of the divine will, the active obe- . 


dienee of a good life, that Piety which 
confiſts; not in empty ſpeculations or in- 


effectual purpoſes, but in an actual con- 


. formity to all the laws of God,, i is every 
Were required. We are ee 


TOW. 


— 


The Value of avod Intentions a: 


Lord ; and that not every one who faith, 
% Lord, Lord,” ſhall enter into the king 
dom of heaven, but he that doth the will 


of our Father who is in heaven. Our 


Saviour hath faid—** If ye know theſe 
_ happy are ye if ye do them:“ 
and again Do this, and live.” And 
the apoſtle John hath given us this ſo- 
lem warning — Let no man deceiyg 
vou: be that . doth richteouſueſs 1s 


: righteous,” 


Nor is the neceſlity af this . 


leis evident from the reaſon of the thing. 
For what is it which conſtitutes the 


eſſence of a virtuous character? It i 


doubtleſs this, the ſincere intention and 
determined. reſolution of the mind to do 
that which, upon mature examination, it 


"Judges to be right. Now, it is eflential 


to a real purpoſe aud volition that it pro- 
duces correſpondent actions, where there 


is no inſuperable external hindrance: 


Mein ths en, e ener 
power 


\\ 


— 


* The Valud ee boa Intentions: 
power of body and mind obeye, 4 fat 


they are able. Of this every one is ſa N N 


fetfble;' that whenever we ſee a man 
whoſe actions are not conformable to his 
profeſſions and promiſes, as far as exter · 
nal eireumſtances will permit, we imme - 
Jiuately conelude him to be inſincere and 
| hypocritical, We can never ſuppoſe that 
man to have à real intention of ſerving 
us, and valüe him as our friend, how li- 
beral ſoever he may be in declarations of 
attachment to our perſons and zeal for 


our intereſt, who time after time neglects | 
opportunities of ſerving us: and the cſe 


is the ſame with reſpect to the Supreme 


Judge of actions, the great Searcher of 


hearts. Though it is true, that an ho- 
neſt and upright intention is the quality 


Which he principallꝝ regards, and Which 
will in the firſt place obtain his approba- 


tion: yet, ſince he knows that hacerity 
af intention cannot ſubſiſt without a 5 


> reſpondent conduG,, be,muſt be ible 


"NEARER ISR 1 


12 wort 3 
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The Value of good Intentions. 29 
which are not {ſupported and confirmed: 
by:goodnefs.of life; The man, for ex- 
ample, Whol is a ſlave to the turbulent 
paſſion of anger, or to intemperance and 
exceſs; may indeed find means to perſuade: 
kimſelf that in bis heart he hates theſe 
viees, and ſincerely reſolves to forſake 
dem, and that his frequent relapſes are 
not Wing to any depravity of mind, but 
to the unavoidable immperfection of his 
nature: but his ſpecious pretences ta re- 

pentance and uprightneſs cannot impoſe 
creatures, much leſs oan they impoſe upon 
Wee Being: ane 

Out of the abundance of tho heart 
dhe mouth-ſpeaketh.” The whole man is 
_ obedient toi the command of the ill, 
Where there is, no; gbſtruction from ex- 


ſuppoſe, lngere intentions ithont 
ceſpondent aGiong, 28 it at 
 temptito, f. 


e 
.be. to at 


eparxte; the ſhadow. frqm the 
ſubſtance. 3 to, 2 9 5 


pont 


texnal cauſes; ib is therefore, as abſurd to 


% The Value of good Inter. 


am thing, if it be in his power, will cer | 


tainly do it. It is then moſt evident, 
that no man can be poſſeſſed of that up- 
rightneſs of intention which is the eſſence 


of virtue, and which alone is acceptable 


to God, whoſe actions are not conformable 
to his reſolutions; and that there can be 


no other exception to this than that whicls 


happened in the caſe referred to in the 
text, when external circumſtances are 
ſuch that it is eee man's power to 


execute his int 
Thus much anuyiiſuſfire to ſhdw in 


What ſenſe; and how fat it may be ex- 


h n JIE [1:30 Fig 


pected that good intentions will be accept- K 


ed by God in the r. of good aQtibis.* = 
But, becauſe” men are erceedingly „ 
to flatter and delude themſelves by tnf 


vsgcdefftahqing und tmifpplyig the dos“ 


trine ſuggetted in tHe text, falt endes. 
your c ieularly to ſhow wherein 
th 8 Reel SonfHHNb: and it cn! 
fiſts „F appichint,” chien theſe two 
0 that men look Upon that to be 


PHE 9 | | ſincere 


— gp _ a +; 2»... 
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The Value of good Intentions. 7371 
{fincere intention which is not ſuch, and 
that they eſteem many things impractiea- 
ble which are really within their power. 
It is, perhaps, no uncommon thing to 
-miſtake that approbation and love of vir- 
tue which is natural to the human mind 
for uprightneſs of heart and intention. 
There is, doubtleſs, in every man, a 
principle of conſeience which leads him 
FRE of thoſe diſpoſitions and ac- 
which are in themſelves right and 
_ Virtue is 1 beautiful in n 
ee the ok vicious and ee 
it muſt obtaim ſome ſhare of | reſpect. 
This is an homage Which nature requires 
erery man to pay to this lovely form: 
but it is a dangerous miſtake to-confound 
the approbation of virtue with the actual 


| choice of a virtuqus courſe of life. Tho-. 


fands there are who, whilſt they, feel the 


former, are-wholly. ſtrangers to the lat: 
ter; and there. 1s.no man whoſe own, ex- 
Perienge has a to ap- 


. prove 


£15160 4 
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prove of an-aftion, and actually to chooſe 
Farther, many perſons, probably, ima- 


virtuous intentions, and that their hearts 


are right in the Gght of God: becauſe they 


ſotmetimnes carneſily deſire, and in ſolemn 


forms of worſhip erpteſs their purpoſe, 
to forſake their evil ways, and pur ſue tie 
patlis of wiſdom and virtue: but let it 
Any thing falls far ſhort of thät Redfaft = 
the diligent uſe of the means by Which 
94 it is to be obtained and that no man is 
ever heartily . diſpoſed towards reform - 


tion till he A Tually: ſets; about it The 


moſt profligate and Reentious wiſhitd'be 
happy: and becauſe their under 
| dd cnſetences teach them that virtue id 
wie e ad Wlippinels che M . 
woche iutervals of bet ef, wHlito 


be gbd. Bur # whiaki/iniight "as Well Er- 
, ill "jj Fae the wich 


The Value of good Intentions- 33 
: cücle of ſcience, or to riſe to univerſal 
empire, by z wiſh, as imagine that a faint 
deſite and feeble purpoſe of reformation 
Will make bim à good man. Balaim 
ſaid Let me die the death of the 
righteous, 'and let my latter end be like 
Eis. He wiſhed'to ſhare the happineſs 
of che good an, but he could not pre- 
val üpon hichſelf to pradtiſe the virtues 
by Kuſch albne it was to be obtained, 
Alt his wiſhes were in fufficient to induce 
: him to'refinquiſh the wages of iirights- 


758 ouſneſs ; nin” he thoſe: 16 lead the hit of 


dn Wicked,” and Joubrleſs at alt died bis 
denk- ed a fad witnesß of this tru 5 
that Idle wiſhes profit othing je. 0 * 
But L proceed to bbſerve,. Mn hc nc 
only miſtake che nature of dere e of 
mentis, but yuently irnagine. that | to | 
4 be ithpradicable leb is in fact far otheg« 
n Asen 9 I | 
When any duty is attcrided'with-con- 
ſiderable difficylties, we: UG n W to: 


excuſe/ ourſelves from performing it, by : 


8 r pleading 924 


— 
* 


D 


32 
prove of an action, and actually to chooſe 


Pact to rü HIufelf fi ö 
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and perform it, are very diffetent things. 
Farther, many perſons, probably, ima- 


Line. that they are poſſeſſed of upright and 
virtuous intentions, and that their hearts 


are right in the ſight of God, becauſe they 
ſometimes earneſtly defire, and in ſolemn 


forins of worſhip erpteſs their purpoſe, 


de remembered; that the bare deſire of 


and determined reſolutiom which leads to 


15 


be good. Put à mant wi 


* 


Anything falls far ſhort of thät ſtedfaſt 


patlis of wiſdom and virtue: but leteit 


the diligentruſe of the means by «which 
A is to be obtained ; and that nd man is 
erer heartily diſpoſed towards reformi- 

tion tilk he actually ſets abdut it? The 
| profligate and heentious White be 5 
4 happy: and becauſe their unde 

nud conſtiences teach them that v 

me su 3 
1 8 Tothe fritefvils of Iöber 766836, With'tb. 
eln r. 
of tlie whole 


mention dat 


 gitele:of ſeienoe, or to riſe to univerſal 


empire, by u wiſh, as imagine that a faint 
_ deſire and feeble purpoſe of "reformation 
Will make bim à good man. Balaim 


nid Let me die the death of the : 


cightevus; and let my! latter end be like 
is. Tie wilbed to ſhare the happineſs 


of the! god than, but he'tguld' dot-pre- | 


wall upon hichſelf to prackiſs the virtues 
by*Wbich"*WMbne it was to be obtained. 
All his wiſhes were in fufficient to induce 
hid to reſinqq the wages of uurig 


5 outnels ;" ſtill he choſe to lead the hit E 
t Wicked, and doubtleſs at bon 17 | 


een a had * this tru rut 


| Fatty, 


of, 


Fur I proceed fo Nane 7 vi 
only miſtake the nature of uprightneſs of 


9 Ke iiipridticable' leb is 


Wen any ay attended with con · 
- | Gderable difficulties, we are too ready to 
excuſe ourſelves from performing it, by 

* e pleading 


vently imagine that to 


85 it fact far äche 
f Wie ofs.umon re 3 yaa N . 


1 


1 


3% Tue Haus I good-Intenitvonss 
pleading; that it is; beyond. oun ficengih. 


Na man knows whathe is.capablc oi de- 
ing kill be. makes tha trial. Many per- 


2 have ſurpriſtd, not only the world, 


x. even themlelyes,;, when. great ocean 


e po thinkers powers, | 
have, therefore, no! 
t, in caſes of + | tags png 


5 Wen or to qxpeRt that, dhe Supreme, 
Judge of charaQters, wll he. Kiste with 
Bl , of incapacity... 2 bare 
| ae 5 2 15 

8 jt y obſerxcd, that, ileal: 


| 85 any duty, 


© magnify in our maginat 


Ives . "that they .are,. infurmanatable., 
_ Hence it us is , moſt; probable that we. age 

generally. miſtaken, hen we apprehend) 
that we may be excuſed from attempting 


any, difficult ſervice becauſs we want he 


power to perform. 
1 en Ws nai fun ting fe 
25 ies 80 i $374) 


4. 


ge en 
Ps, When pe are > Lac 


: e which e katy tm 
eral it, "ll at length ve 


. 


| ars at liberty to turn aſide into th tl 


wan to andenvõονα te perſuade themſulvos 
that chan parts of their duty are imprac- 
vrahle Which aro atwenced with great 
wid'canif danger. (We ate too yy 
to dt 1 if we thought that datger u 
Mod us from duty, When'the intereſts 
of ou? friends, the welfare of our cut, 
he bd of bez calls for our vi- 
gorous ſupport under ciecurſtances of pe- 
culiar Mavard, our courage fails; and we 
defett the dangerous poſt; |): But this est 
bey be no ſufficient ereuſe in the judy: 
Kithit of Itnpartial reafon, or before! the 
tibia? of Reaven, 1 the proffic” 'of 
firing euld free us from the obliga- 
tion” of obeylag, what is the lunport of 
thoſe commands of our Saviou with 
lequtze us to take vp the eroſs and oo 
un 1 


fred with the thorte'of p we 
perhs Gf vice, wherefore did the pr moo 
HORSE" bf the chriftan church patiehtly 


cies WS UE hues 
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35 The Valub bf guod unn 
ſoourgings, of bende and impriſontnent, | 

torture and death? and :wherefors is 
their reward great im the kingdetn- f 
heaven? Wherefore:-did |; Jeſus Qhriſt 
drink the bitter cup which was appoint · 
ed him, and with fortitude 


Vive himſelf vp, into; the hands; of his 


— energies}, and-wherefore hath: God highly = 
| exalted him, and given him a name above 
thoſe cireymſtances of difficulty can ex- 


cuſe him from.a&y of obedience, or ren. 


r 


| for the hopouraledifinftion writh-which 


their names have been tranſmitted to 5 


Pb. oi % J Ebi 609 Nad, 
| Nen are, moreover, frequently diſpoſed 
: ta wake uſe of che ple of improQicadility 

| 9 
If a brother gr;ſiſter,” 


| ds hn be naked, and 


| deſtitute ofdaily fond, andyelay; unjothem, 
5 eee warmed, _ 
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ye filled i notwithſtanding, ye give them 
nat thoſe things Which are needful for 
the-hodys hat doth. it.profit?” And net 
how frequently do we, ſee, the ſons, of 
poor and ; afflified HB 
brethcen, in this manner , If, beneyoleat 
wilhes ang. Find wards could do them any 
ſerniges. ff, theſe they, are ſufficiently, l- 
beral; "bug Gar. ang, thing farther, alas! it 
is/boyond their per- Their;neceflagy, 
enbences fat Io great, their, gains arg ſa 
ueprtain, au their, pportugity af prov 
viding ans n Faturg day is fo. mall, 
dhan tber me derote any: part of dei 
ſubſtange tothe, purpoſes of charity: 
_ Thus te I 
ie will for, the deed, and they flatter. 
theunſeltes that the Ahnighty will de the 
ſonid ni Vain ndr ννẽↄus expecta - 
| 8 the 
anale u nd, ehe h era 
ſhould at- ꝙꝓręiant be ſufficient to congeal 
8 ue the; wende and even from: then 
„ © ſelves, 
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alu g nad Intentions, oy 
arty however, uit the While, fabouring 
underia fatal debufron. - Tw ooixpuer bad | 
babies my be 'difficutt; it mey be ike 
cutting ni the right hau, vr plaching 
aut the right eye yet Mill it is poſſible 
Wuilſt n chan enjays the wie of his ra- 
tional facnties; whilit Conscience poſe 
ſeſſes her ſeat in his bat; whilſt the 
Almighty is waiting to be gracious? = 
and encourages finners to return unte 
bim hy the promiſe of his free pardon, 
the wicked . may forſeke bis way, and 


the, ungjghtepus. mah mis thoughts,” Let 
vo man then fer, There. . 
| 911 0 510 : 
n preſu 
| 85 5 difficu 1 +0 
Jet The Re is imagine "that the A 
mighty will accept of fant Wilhes, fee . 
1 e a 7 
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but actually put away the evil of: your 
doings from before bis eyes, ocaſe todo 
evil; learn to do well: for the ſame au- 
thiomty which bath ſaid, It ſhall: be 
well with the righteous,-for he mall read 
te frust of his Uoings,” hüttr alſb de- 


clared It mall be ill with the Wieked, 
for the reward of dis nud ſhall be given 


in. 192107 eee par eee eee 


Prom what bath been abvanctd in this 
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make tio peace to i man o 
to ſubſtitute good 1 intentions in the room 
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been / in yout heart to turn to the Lord, 


a 


= - & 
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* 
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wiſh! As far as you are able, you ©* ſhew - 
neuolent ſentiments and good wiſhes flow = 


without reftraint towards all your fellow- 
creatbres:\but your condition and rank 


in life, and the real neceſſities which preſs 


upon you, oblige you to confine your a- 
tual charity within narrow limits. Aſfure 


yourſelf that your ſmalleſt offering on the 
Altar of -Huttianity will be acceptable to 


mien Who loveth a cheerful © giwer;“ 


/, that even the figh. of pity, and the 
tear of 'fyropathy; will obtain their fe- 


wurd. Tbe two mites" which the poot 


ee 


A de 20 ah e 3:6 i mon 


ade the ſeaſon of allles, Men 
are labouring under grievous pain 
the loſs of friends; e 
Airs cite ee d YR 

perhaps, lament the infirmity of your n. 
ture, and be diſpbſed to blame 


en 


| that you de dt ſupport ybür brden wih 
; Steater fortitude; In citedmſtinces like 
ee 2s fs, 1 2 8 theſe, 


theſe; comfort yourſelf with the reflec» 
tion, that che Almghty-ddth tot require 
eee the: emetians of nature 
he eta you to bear afflictien as a-chtif- = 
dan, but he; allows you to fool. it a8 4 
man. As a father pitieth his children, ſo 
the Nord pitiech them, that fear, him: he 
| een ae. Herpmargbaroth fat 
Me AFE d tri Au 4601 Halwor * 
* In; von xe, perhaps, Hair - 
gretting pour, (deficiency. in many fats 
of, the chriſtian tempes and: eheragiers 
and in che midſt pf a courſe. of Hunger 
obedienoe to the will, of Bed, are con- 
Lcious, of, ſo,4,9vny ; agctalionpl; deviations 
from the path of duty, or of ſuch ita. 
t&Qion-ig your maral pad celixious atthin- 
ments, that vu 374 approhemfive. leſt, | 
alter all your woſt Githful, wprighty add 
diligent exertians, ou Jhould fail of wh- | 
taining, the, divine. ;agprobation.... Bani 
All ach glomny,epprahagſons from your | 
Minds. Vour heart, ig night in the fight 
of God, ad you fiarerely and confuntly 
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| The V alut of good Yntentions. 43 
_ endeavour to preſerve a conſcience void 
of offence, and to go on towards perfec- 
tion. It is enough; your happineſs is 

ſecure; your virtue ſhall not go without 
Us geen; for , beg there is WA} 
ing mind, : 5 epted, according to that 

a man wn og to that be 
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a the Ca nature, it 
not only criminal fot any one to attempt 
3 17 to himſelf, but in the nature of 
things impoſlible, that any one ſhould ever 


accompliſh it. Dependant as we neceſ- 
farily are upon one another for the very 


means of ſubfiſtence, as well as for moſt of 
tbe comforts of life, we might as well at- 
EEE alr as to enjoy life 

without 


,4 
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When a Defire of flegfing; Sc. 45 
without the kind offices gf; others... To 
deſpiſe the good-will, and to reject the 
ſexvices, of choſe with whom nature and 

baye, connected us, .wauld. be as 
| weak and ooh 9 it wo by petals 

| and chu fi. SOS lrohod neiftitt 
Phere js, then, no merit in the mere 
23 of pleaſing our neighbour ;. for every 
_ prudent; man, will do, it for hig on con- 
 venience. and, intereſt. That our atten- 

tion to the, inclinations, of others may be 

— virtuous, of even innocent, we: mult. 
| reſeyejit from the dominion of that ſelfiſh- | 
_ neſs. Which endeavours to attract every 
thing to its own, center, and muſt ſubenit 
it to the regulation of that charity; which 
Feeketh pot, its, on profit, .aod, learn, in 
Fee e eee e Mh 
text, 5 every one of us to pleaſe. his 


| neighbour,” not far our own. ſecurity or | 


| emolument, but for * SN unto, 

f edificatiog. 335 my Ste 61 We 22010 

Xx The world, in its preſeqt.artifiei and 
| poliſhed fate, abounds with polite atten 
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bt {om expects in Kis kurh to 
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füpſcer it's coral and religious Right," it 
dfpeis” be the otitielt mottent "ta wo 


foul Hor” tiiſtake that Holow "ervitity 


which meant hothing, oFthatBypocritleaf 
affeRition of attention and Kindneſs which 


wenns wore: that nothing, for thut 
nerqus defire to pleaſe which - Boks" 


1 eee | 


area 3 an benegt. . 
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= Ning tha af the text for. our 

guide, let us follow.the defire of pleabing 
thraughe dhe principal ſotms which it 
takea, and obſerve in what mannor it be- 


came criminil, innocent, merely pru- 
dent; or highly meritoriaus, as it recedes 

| ſrom ot approaches towards the rule which | 

required us ta eee ee ; 


' his-goadbto etificatione” 1 | 


ie „ eee eee 
6 be diftcult/ to find them in real 


it 
kfemvin which attempts, to plraſe, pro- 


A ſchemes 


e Conmexians wikuch have ſoon transfer 


ee rx the hands of -theie 


with! men who: have hopes raven rex 
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ceeding from a baſe; principle, and ditect - 

| edtawards an unworthy end, are highly | 

criminal... Have. ye.never ſeen or heard = 

|; ol artful villains who have bad the add ; 
to captivate the affections and win tho 
| ane tegument 


(\ 


ies eas 


| Wake has been accompliſhed | 


| ——— —— 
fiir a om. adm ſon us it ig h- 
5 jn-the-breats of al am: eee 


critical, appearances © of good: nature: and 
nns. a more gan 


under ih tpabious diguil/cr — 
nertꝭ and by the almoſt irrefiſtidle attrao - 


- tions of gaiety and good - humourg inſinu- 
| ated themſelves into the hearts of un- 


3 | fuſpicious by eie 4 


\ corrupting theit innocende, and leading 
them into the deſtructive paths of vited 
Have ye never known a baſe feduver—s 


only to deceive, and has pleaſed only to 
. betrays? Iii ſuch inſtanersi you have had 
the fulleſt proof that the power, and eren 
de deßre, of plesſng, is 4 Giügerbun 


rere e ein. 


eriminak paſſions. N 3: 2, 97650q6>. or 


caſes, where the cvils.arifingdrom-iypo- = 
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. becomes a Virtue. - 49 
nous nature, they only ſerve to raiſe ii 
noble minds the feelings of contempt. | A 
fawning ſycophant, courting the ſmiles. 
of bis ſuperior by expreſſions of reſpoct 

which are foreign from his heart; 4 
cringing dependant, not daring to co 
tradict the opinion or thwart the humour 
of one to whom he looks up with the 


greedy eye of expectation ; à timid ſlave 


to avarioe, mee y ſurrendering his judg- 
ment to the peremptory deciſion of va 
man whoſe beſt title to decide is his 
: wealth; an artful pretender to gentleneſs | 
and civility before the world, whilſt his 
dotneſtios and dependents know, to their 


coſt, that nothing is farther from his rel! 


diſpoñtion than a deſite to pleaſe and be 
an ace bree, b. ee eee | 
0 edge to be deſpicablo charaQers, 2 
Nor can they eſcape ſome a r | 
oy and contempt, who, through too 
ſolicitous an attention to their ow in- 
tereſt or ſafety, ſhrink back from the 
poſt of duty; rather thaw hazard the diſ- 
Vor, II. pleaſure 


50: M ben gie of plegfing 
cenſure; or reprave. To withhold ;frota 
a. friend that admonition which might 
ſave him from diſgrace. or ruin; to be 
filent when offences againſt religion or 
quieſee in deciſions which we judge 
highly iujurious to the cauſe of truth; 
or to be a patient hearer of inſults offered 
to an innocent character, through a co ] - 
ardly apprehenſion of giving offence, | bo- 

luution which cannot be juſtified d 
| pled of pbhteneſs or prudence-. Ae U 
Inu the eee and 
id all others in which we attend to the 
indlipations and indulge the humours of 
another, merely for the, ſake af courting, 
his intereſt or coneiliating his affections, 
and hereby rendering him the caſy in- 

ſtrument of our avarice or other criminal 


ordtifying another is to eſcape the per»: 
. e eg or hazardous 
I", dd 


paſſions, or in which our only motive in 


» becomes. a Hirius. 3 


duty, the deſire of pleaſing, on atcount 
of the ſelfiſh principle which dictates it, 
ccaſes to be laudable; or even innocent, 
and becomes in a TOO or ws Tm 
culpable. | 
There e mhich aha Jo 
fire of pleaſing being neither prompted 
by any criminal paſſion nor by any vir» 
tuous ſentiment, but merely by prudence. 
or politeneſs, aſſumes the character of 
indifference. When a man who has no 
unworthy ends to accompliſni, nor any 
guilty deſires to gratify, is attentive to 
the inclinations, and conforms to the 
taſte and manners, of thoſe with whom 
he is connected, merely for the purpoſe 
ef gaining their good-will, and thus, 
without any facrifice of innooeuce or in- 
tegrity, effectually provides for his own 
tranquillity, and promotes his own in- 
tereſt, we may indeed call him prudent 
and diſcreet, but we muſt not, in this 
part of bis character, allow him any 
Ear a E 2 and 
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| which greatly contributes to the comfort 


to a place among the loweſt vulgar, or 


J ben s Defire of pleafin 1 | 
and obliging behaviour may, in fact, be 


productive of benefit to ſociety ; fince he 
intends nothing but his own-convenietice; 
he has no claim to the praiſe of doing 
good. In like manner, we muſt rank in 
this middle claſs all thoſe attentions to the 
eſtabliſhed forms of good-breeding Which 
proceed fromm no higher \raotive- than a 
deſire of being well received in the polite 
world. There are forms of this kind, 
eſtabliſhed by general conſent in every: 
oiviliſed country, which are- firſt intro- 
duced into the higher ranks of ſociety, as 
the peculiar badge by which they are dif- 
tinguiſhed from the vulgar, and which 
afterwards, as ſociety improves, paſs down 
iuto the inferior orders of the people, and 
produce à general decency, of manners 


of life. In an highly cultivated ſtate of 


ſdciety, no man can wholly neglect theſe 
ſorms without either degrading himſelf 


incurring ridicule for his affectation of 
Sik | 2 fingularity. 
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PEP It is not, therefore, wonder- 
ful that we ſee ſo general an attention to 
the common rules of civility in the middle 
22755 in the lower, as well as in the 
higher, walks of life. And fo any ad- 
vantages acerue to mankind in general 
from this univerſal interchange of polite 
| attentions, that we may juſtly allow it no 
inconſiderable value, as the cement of 
good order, without too nicely inquiring 
whether, in any particular inſtance, it be 
the effect of vanity, of mere cuſtom, or 
of a benevolent temper. But if we wiſh 
to judge, with reſpect to ourſelves, con- 
cerping the degree of moral merit which 
attends our ordinary, expreſſions, of ci 
vility, this inquiry becomes. neceſſary 


for it is only where theſe forms are h: 
| feryed from an habitual inelination to pro · 


wote the comfort and pleaſure of others, 
independent of all conſiderations of per- 


ſonal in Bo: þ.- that F bepocez a 
rk 
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„% When's Defre of phafing 
preceding detall, "that a defire of plediny 
is criminal when it proceeds froti 
principles, and is rendered ſubſervient ts 
Evil deffgus; that in thoſe inſtances i 
Which it is merely employed as 4 
venlent inſtrötnent in accompliſhing tn 
nöbent purpofes, i is löchffereut; and 
that, in Theſtüftant iti Which It pots kel 
under the directibn of benevolence, it 
paffes oer into the cla 'of virtues,” In 
the lanßtage of the tert, then, only is 
there ny mbral merit in” pl. dug out 
| fiviftibbur, When Wo pleaſe burg for his 


„% 01e 814 U i ebf d 


"23" this geltefel ihtertsurſe of ſociety 


this 8 dont by eber i! one who ſo far lboks 
beyond Himſelf 'a Kis'oWh concerts as 


cc feel a Gtitete plerſutt itt giving plenſure 
1 whert: arid they who ate Wa how 
mbh of the confort bf life Aepends upon 
à Mutual exchange of eivilicies and' kind 


_ bf; WAN bealiily allow ab ibferior place 
in- the ſcale of excellence to. that habitual 
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On becomera Virtue: 53 
good-aumovr, kind language, and an 
obliging behaviour. It is the poſſeſſion 
or the want of this diſpoſition which 
makes the principal difference between 
happy and unhappy families. The houſe 
that is inhabited by churliſh and ſelfih 
ſpirits, who, whilſt they expect overy in- 
elination to bend to theirs, are wholly in- 
oapable of yielding in their turn, muſt bs 
the ſeat of ſpleen, ill-humour, and een- 
tention, Whereas the domeſtie eirele, 


m the members of which, from a ſiticere 


affe&tion for each other, diſcharge" ith 
chestfulneſs their reſpectve duties, and 
diſcover in their daily interooutſe a deftte 


to ſerve and pleaſe each other, will hot 


fail to experience content and happlnefs, 
a8 far as content and happineſs is the Tot 
of mortals. "Much of the comfort gf 
more caſual aſſociations, every one knows | 
muſt depend upon a dif olition to leaſe 
and to be pleaſed 1 in t parties which 
form thein,” Who has n not Een the plea- 
ſure of converſation intetru pted, and its 
.E + uſeful 


many happy inſtances. extinguiſhed, the 
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uſeful purpoſes fruſtrated, by the conceit 
and impertinence of a/confident-talker, 
who without any reſpect for the judg · 


of others, has been determined at all events 

to diſplay his own talents and maintain 
his owa aſſertious? Ia how mnany in- 
ſſtances bas it happened that a tenacious 


went, or any tenderneſs for the feelings, == 


adherence hee Pol hr inelination or 


convenince, and à determined reſolution 
not to make the ſmalleſt conceſſions in 
favour of the; inclinations. or convenience 
of others, has proved the accafion of in- 
eurable alienations and inveterats enmi - 
ties! Whilſt, on the contrary, a yielding 
temper, and a deſite of obliging, has in 


flames of diſſenſion at their ficlt appear · 
ance. Of ſuch great value is a diſpo- 
| fition to pleaſe, when it is directed to- 
wards the general end of promoting the 
comfort and happineſs of others. 
But! in order to carry this diſpoſition to 
its pigheſ e of ee ang ©, 6 
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ther might be offended, that is, be made 
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leute a He.. 96 
its full luſtre as a branch of chriſtian 
charity, it tnuſt be immediately directed, 
not only towards the general happitieſs 
of others, but in particular towards their 
moral improvement. The apoſtolic pre- 
cept of the text requires not only that we 
t pleaſe our neighbour for his good, but 
that we ee e e | 
| fication.” - nals een e 
_ + Thefirſt * towards this high es 
| ment is, unqueſtionably, to refrain from: 
ſuch. practices. or indulgences as, though 

in our judgment innocent, would be likely 

to betray others into guilt. This is the 

particular, ſpecies of charity to which St. 
P aul refers in the text, He had laid it 

don as a rule for, his.own conduct, not 

to do any thing by which, his weak: bro» 


to fall. When, therefore, he found that 
| ſome. of the Jewiſh Chriſtians thought it 
a crime to. eat meat. which: had | 
offered to idols; though he himſelf Was 
e that . is of. itſelf Mr 
«022 141 — Clean? 


„% ben a Nane of pu 
clean, and that every kind of food was 
lawful, he nevesthcleſs,» for their fakes, 
abſtained from ſuch meats as they judged 
wapure, leſt his example ſhould entice 
them to a violation of conſcience : and he 
erhorted his fellow-chriftians not to put 
2 ſtumbling- block or an occaſion to fall 
in his brother s way; on this general 

principle, that they that are. ſtrung 
ought to . ou infa of e ö 
"ths The peocept of the ee 
to recommend an univerſal compliance 
with the taſtes and humours ef others for 
ſear of giving them offence ; ſor it is evis 
dent, that upon caſes of mere expediency 
e prudenoe, there tmuſt de ſo great u di- 
_ verſity of judgments,” that 4 man whs 
ſhould attempt to make the vpitiion” of 


| others the rüle of his conduct, would be 


| wholly at a loſs what rourſe to purſue; 
 Sni@fafter all his endeavours to pleaſe, at 
the ſame time that he would loſe the 
LtisfaQion of following his own judg 

ment, 


ment, would inevitably offend many. Tn 
ſuch caſes, therefore, a man has nothing 
left but upon mature deliberation! to de- 
tertnine and act for himſelf, without re- 
gard either to the cenſures or the applauſes 
of others. The irrefolution and freble- 
tiefs of find which an anxious defire to 
pleaſe others in every thing atways diſco. 
vers, accounts for the common maxim, 
that he who endeavours to pleaſe every 
dne wil in the end pleaſe no one. Nei- 
ther can beneyolence uire, nor 
| ſehſe permit, © that 2 8 ord] Ling 
ſuffer our actions t to be controuled Y the 
miſconceptions, the prejudices, ..or the 
1 bumours, of others. No good purpoſe 
Whatever can be anſwered by being very I, 


| olicitous to pleaſe thoſe who are inclined 


to be diſpleaſed without reaſon. Far 
from this, it will often be found that ſuch 


timid compliances oonttibute to eſtabliſh 
prejudices, and to encourage an waar, | 


, . and ſuperſtitious: ſpirit. Saasen 
There is only one exception to theſe 


remarks, 


bo Wiewa Define of pliyſng 


| xemarks, and it is that which the apoſtle 
makes that we ſhould ſo far conſult the 


opinions and feelings of others, in caſes 


in which conſcience may be ſuppoſed tag 


be concerned, as not, by the latitude 
which, we allow. ourſclyes in-things/to us 
innocent, to entice others inta actions 
which they Judge, to be criminal. The 
und of this exception is evident, that 
o bim who thinketh any action to be. 
l to him it is ſo.” We are indeed 
at Ii liberty, and perl 8 s ought, t to endea; 
wur te to lead our w er brethrep into a 
Inore juſt and —— way of thinking, 
that . as welbas "ourſelves, may be 
free from the encumbran, e of unneceſfary ry 
Tervpls : Put, whilt thai dobbrs Vethialn; 
= is unqueſtionably the part of ha | 
rather to deny ourfelves* an Inhio+ - 
cent indulgence, or ſubmit to an unne- 
ceffary reſtraint, than to Hazard the inno- 
cence of a weaker brother. To one who 
in guided by the principle of chriſtian be. 
| * uu Og which! "Be lawful 


* 1 wil 


* 
. 


* 
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will not appear expedient; $796, for he ſeeles 
not his ow profit, but the profit of tary, 
thatithey may be ſared. worn ore n/a 
The Sr GE caſe to which the apoſtle 
refers, when he ſays—** If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no tneat 
while the world ſtandeth,“ is is not likely 
ar preſent” to happen: but er ſimilar 
circumſtatices may arife in which an de 
caſional compliance with the prejudices 
or miſconceptions of others may be ne- 
ceffiry to preſerve them from guilt. TE 
refuſe conformity to an innocent 

mony which another judges obligatory,” 
where our exarple might lead Rim int 
4 culpable neglect of What he judges to be 
bis duty; or to advance opinions, ho- 


cer juſt, which in any particular inftance- 


Would be likely to be miſipplied and 
abuſed, would be a violation Wy chriltian* 
hafter. iw d dee en eg meer gt 
Bot, beſides the tees coſtffinty 
to which a defire of pleafing others for 
— . good to edifention wil indbes us. 

0 to 


62 When a Defire of pleaſing 

to ſubmit, there are active exertions for 
the intellectual and religious improve - 
ment of our brethren which may pro- 
perly be nee e of 
the tent. 

If we be deſirous of rendering an ellenttl 
ſervice to our brethren, by removing their 
miſapprehenſions and prejudices upon re- 
| Lgious ſubjects, and laying open to them 
treaſures of uſeful knowledge with Which 


they ate at preſent unagquainted, e can 


veyer promiſe. ourſelves ſucceſs in this 
difficult, undertaking, unleſa we endea - 
vaur to conciliate their good · ill hy cou · 
vigcing them of our friendly intention, 
and proceed with that caution and mo- 
deſty which will give them a, favourable; | 
partiality for his own, opinions, and will 
always conſider a rude and violent attack 
upon them as a kind of hoſtility againſt = 
which be muſt put himſelf upon bis 
guard. He who ſhocks another by the 
baldneſs of his aſſertions, or diguſts "= 


bs 


becomes a Virtue. | 63 
by the violence of his temper, will ſel- 
dom convince him by the force af his 
reaſoning. Before à man can be led to 
_ embrace a truth, he muſt be in a diſpo- 
ſition to examine its evidence; and be- 
fore he will ſubmit to be inſtructed, he 
muſt think well of his teacher... 

If we wiſh to ferve; a friend by per- 
forming the difficult office of admonition,, 
our firſt care muſt, be to convince him 
that we undertake it from the pureſt mo- 
tive of kindyeſs, If from the haughty: 
air with which the reproof is delivered, or 
the violent language in which it is e 
preſſed, he perceive that it is rather! 
dictated by pride or reſeutment than by 
affection, he will be rather inclined to re- 
ject it with indignation or contempt. than, 

to lend it a willing and obedient ear. No 
que can bear to be reproved but by thaſe, | 
whom he reſpeQs ; and it is only by mild 
aud gentle methods that the beſt friend 


can obtain a hearing in ſo vuwelcome, a wy, 


A e eee. * of r- 
proof 
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64 ken a Defire of pledfing 
proof will then only be taken without 
reluctance, when it is mingled with the 
agreeable cordial uf good- humour, and ad- 
— — Keen Whom: we” 
love. 

If W and 8 W he 
charge of young perſons, would not be 
unſucceſsful” in the important taſk | of 
moulding their difpoſitions and manners 
according to the principles and laws of 


: virtue, they muſk begin by obtaining 3 = 


| ſettled place in their affections. Mildneſs 
and kindneſs muſt always ſoften authority 
to render it effectual. Where theſe ae 
happily united; and under theit direction, | 
a uniform courſe of gentle but firm diſ. 
_ cipline is purſued, it muſt either be an 
uncommon perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, ot 
à moſt unfortunate concurrence ere 
cumſtances, which will be able to draw 
afide' a young man from the eaſy and 
= path of innocence, which through 
the years of infanby and childhood he 
bath been accuſtomed to tread. It may 


Becomes a Nrlur. 65 
be reaſonably expected, that a child who 
has been thus trained up in the way in 
which he ſhould 90, . he is * will 
not depart from it. U et 00 43911151 10 

Laſtly, whatever influence we "ah to 
have over others to engage them by our 
example in the practice of virtue, muſt 
be in a great meaſure derived from an at- 
tention to the precept of the text. Vir- 
tue never appears ſo lovely as when ſhe is 

attended by the gentle graces of good- 

humour and courteſy. If you wiſh to 
attract the eyes of the world, not for the 
ſelfiſh purpoſe of vain oſtentation, but 
with the benevolent deſire of being imi- 
tated as a pattern of good works, be am- 
bitious, not only to extort admiration by 
the practice of the more ſublime and rigid 
virtues, but to captivate affection by the 
daily exerciſe of the amiable qualities 
of modeſty and humility, affability and 
kindneſs, gentleneſs and humanity, In 
this manner let every one of us pleaſe 


2 
by N 1 


66 MWhen a Defire of pleaſing, &c. 

bis neighbour for his good to ediſication, 
that our light may ſo ſhine before men, 
that others, ſeeiug our works, may glorify 
our Father who is in heaven. 
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Luxx vi. 16. 


Woe wit you, when all men Pal genen 
en eee of, 


[6457199 6 ut 014514 %5 


Tus eee omitted by the 


evangeliſt Matthew, is preſerved by Luke 


in his brief relation of our Saviour's ſet- 
mon on the mount. The werds, on the 
firſt-reading, have a paradoxical appear- 
ance, both as they ſuppoſe, what may be 
thought not very likely to happen, that 
ſome individuals may be fo 'fortunate'ss 
to obtain every one's good word, and as 
oy ſeem to contradict that natural prin- 

F 2 | ciple 


* 
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. Ciple of the human mind which impels 
us to purſue, as a deſirable object, the ge- 
neral good- will of mankind. The for- 
mer difficulty will be eaſily removed by 
remarking, that the words are to be con- 
ſidered as a kind of proverbial maxim 
which is to be explained with ſome de- 
gree of latitude, and not to be ftretched 
to the full £xtent of its literal meaning. 
Though it may not be true, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, that any one is ſpoken well of 
dy all men, many \perſons obtain ſuch 1 
high degree of popularity as to juſtify the 
expreſſion in a general and proverbial 
ſenſe. With roſpect to the apparent in- 
conſiſtency. of the maxim with that na- 
tural principle, the love of fame, it wòill 
inſtantly vaniſh, if a juſt idea be formed 
of the uſe and value of this principle; in 


compariſon with others of a higher na- | 


ture, in the moral economy of the human 
mind. It will appear, in the ſequel. of 
this diſcourſe, that the ſame conſidęra- 


thang which evinee it to be innocent, and 


oy 178 4 | Y 
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of great Merit. 69 
even meritorious, to ſeek applauſe by cer · 
tain means, and to a certain degree, prove 
it to be culpable to determine to obtain it 
* any means, and at all events, | ? 
-Unqueſtionably - there is ſomething 
highly grateful to an ingenuous mind in 
the voice of praiſe, It is from the in- 
tereſt which we conceive others to take 
in our actions, and the eſteem and affec- 
tion with which we ſuppoſe. ourſelves to 
de regarded by thoſe around us, that life 
derives one of its:moſt powerful charms. _ 
Where is the man ſo totally diveſted of 
all regurd to the opinion of the world as 
to de capable of being happy, if he were 
aſſured that all men thought and ſpoke ill 
of him? Even though ſuch general ob- 
loquy were to fall upon a man merely 
through miſapprehenſion or prejudice, 
without any real fault on his part, to 
meet it with perfect indifference would 
require a degree of inſenſibility wholly | 
- unnatural, or an elevation in wiſdom and 


virtue more than human. 80 natural a 


wo. 925 F 3 paaſſion 


70 Great Popularity no Prog * 
paſſion is the love of 'applauſe—ſo fond 
are we of admiration for its own ſake, in- 
dependent of the merit which may be 
ſuppoſed to create it, that there are few 
of us*who do not take ſome pains to ap- 
pear in the eyes of others wiſer, richer, 
or in ſome other reſpect better, than we 
are - ho do not find ſome gratification 
in being flattered for accompliſhments 
which wre do not poſſeſs, at leaſt not in 
the degree which partial en artful 
r eee. 0.9060 imat 
The truth, however, is, hs We 
is | valuable but that which is founded 
upon real merit. In the judgment of a 
wiſe man, the good opinion-of others can 
be deſirable only as far as they are com- 
petent and-impartial judges of character. 
If, through ignorance, they place a value 
upon actions which have in reality no 
moral merit, or if, through prejudice-and 
paſſion, they ſuppoſe that conduct laud- 
, bablewhich is in fact erirninal, their ap- 
. 


molle __ 6 


of great Merit. , 71 5 
of ambition, that it ought. to be treated 
with contempt. To ſtamp a value upon 
the good word of another ſtill more is re- 
quiſite. Before I can be aſſured that I 


- ought to be. pleaſed and gratified when 


any one ſpeaks well of me, I muſt have 
ſo much confidence in his good-ſenſe and 
_fairneſs as to believe him both able and 
willing to form a true judgment of my 
character; and I muſt have ſuch a firm 
. perſuaſion of his honeſty as to believe, 
that in paying me the tribute of applauſe 

he ſpeaks the real ſentiments of his heart. 

To all this muſt be added an inward eon 
| ſciouſneſs of deſerving the praiſe we te- 
ceive. The man whoſe conſcience. tells 
bim that he deſerved to be univerſally de- 
ſpiſed, could derive little ſatisfaction from 
hearing all men ſpeak well of hin. 
Ik that praiſe alone is valuable which is 
thus well - earned and honeſtly beſtowed, 
it is eaſy to perceive, that in order to ] 
make uniyerſal praiſe a worthy object of 
. defire, more wiſdom i in judging, apd more 

| ts 4" virtue 


72 Great Popularity no Proof 
virtue in acting, are neceſſary than can 
de expected in the preſent imperfect Nate 
of human nature and human ſociety. If, 
indeed, all men fixed their ambition upon 
thoſe attainments which conſtitute intel- 
lectual and moral merit, and were deſir- 
ons of obtaining applauſe only for actions 
and dif} poſitions in themſelves praiſe- 
worthy if, on the other ſide; all men, 
diſmiſſing every unworthy and frivolous _ ' 
object of adiniration; were unanimouſly 
© reſolved to confer the meed of praĩſe only 
. upon characters adorned with the in- 
-efinfie excellencies of wiſdom and virtue, 
fame would then be univerſally the re- 
ward of diſtinguiſhed worth, and a man 
| Would need no other 'proof of deſerving 
wen than that he Was well-ſpoken of. 
But while men continue to feek and to 
EE "beſtow Pralle under the influence of er- 
| jeous opinions and corrupt pa paſſions, 3 
elt de expected that it Gil be as fe. 
| qpattly beſtowed undeſervedly as with- 
5 3 "yp ** poſſefs great 


4 2 
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merit, and yet be deſpiſed; little, and 
yet be applauded; and it may be laid 

down as a general maxim, expreſſive of 
the ſpirit of our Saviour's doctrine in the 
text. That to obtain very general praiſe 
is no certain mark of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
but e a n ap of the con- 
tratx. | 
Farther. to cabin and. Hluſtrate this 
doctrine, we may remark, that a very 
high degree of popularity may be attained 
by the baſeſt and moſt criminal means ; 


that it is commonly the effect of timidity, 85 


ſervility, and duplicity; and that it is 
ſcarcely euer eee of. exalted and 
Apples merit. 


la the firſt 3 Ney üütd dende 


19 e ee may be attained by the baſeſt 


and moſt criminal means. Pethaps it 
might not be unfair to adduce, in con- 
firmation of this firſt remark, the ex- 
ample of thoſe great men, as they are 
ſtiled, who under the impoſing titles of 
e and n haye been che 
700 | ſeourges 


74 Creat Popularity no Proof 
ſcourges and peſts of mankind. For to 
what have the Alexanders and Cæſars of 
ancient or modern times owed their 
| glory, but to that inſatiable thirſt of power 
and diſtinction which, to obtain its ends, 
has not ſcrupled to ſacrifice the deareſt 
rights of men, and to deftroy the pro- 
perty, the peace, and the lives, of millions 


oel their fellow - creatures? How'ſtrangely 


muſt the ideas of mankind have been 


\gonfounded, and their judgment, pervert- 


ed, before they were brought to eſteem 
rapine and murder glorious achievements, 
and to immortalize theſe illuſtrious plun- 
daerers in the moſt ſplendid pages of hiſ- 

tory ! But, not to inſiſt further upon this 
example, how many inſtances do the re- 
"Fords of ancient times, and the experience 
of later ages, furniſh of men, who, with 
an eutire deſtitution of principle, and un- 
der the influence of the vileſt paſſions, 
have by the help of uncommon talents 
found means to ingratiate themſelves with 
| * e and 1 their iniquit- 


Ous 
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ous deſigns! Suppoſe a man poſſeſſed of 
ſuch wonderful dexterity in adapting him- 
ſelf to all characters, that with men of 
rigid morals he can be ſevere; with liber- , 
tines, licentious; with the young, gay: 
grave with the old; cautious with the 
timid ; and with men of enterpriſe, dar- 
ing; it is eaſy to ſee that a man capable 
of all this verſatility, ſo long as he has 
the art to conceal from public view the 
inconſiſtency and the abandoned depravity 
of his character, will obtain univerſal ad- 
miration; and at the ſame time that he is 
Dn and vicious in the extreme, will, 
to a certain in deßrfe, be well ſpoken of * | 
all. 

But to gain THT by ſuch means 


_ theſe requires uncommon talents. The 


end is much more frequently and eafi ly 
"obtained by meanneſs, * and du- 

Plicity. | 
'Whena young man ſets out in life with'a * 
large ſtock of natural good- temper, which 
inclines him tobecaſily pleaſed with bimſelf 
and 
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5 and to take delight in pleaſing others, he 
is ambitious of obtaiuing every one's good 
will, and eafily* perſuades himſelf that it 
is by no means an impracticable under - 
taking to pleaſe every body. Conſcious 
of his own” good intentions and diſpo- 
| Htjons, and ignorant of the humours, 
prejudices, and caprice, of mankind a- 
round him, he preſumes” that nothing | 
further will be neceſſary for this purpoſe 
than a little prudent caution, A few 1 inno- 
cent compliances, and an eaſy courſe of 
| obliging attentions : and where' 8 un- 
common ſweetneſs of diſpoſition i is united | 
with an engaging addreſs and amiable . 
manners, .and theſe, are ſurrounded with 
the adventitious attractions of fortune and 
other fayourable ciecuraſtances, i it is poſ- 
ſible that good- will, almoſt univerſal, may 
for a time at leaſt be obtained by x means 
perfectly innocent and laudable. But it 
is not commonly to be expected, that 
thoſe bo, at their entrance upon the 
World, Ac anxiouſly Tolicitous to obtain 


| every , 


* " 
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every one's good word, will be able to 
execute their deſign without ſome degree 
of meanneſs and criminality. They will 
generally find it neceſſary, inthe firſt place, 
to make, themſelves maſters. of the con- 
yenient art of accommodation. It muſt 
be an object of unceaſing attention to ſuit 
themſelyes, as much as poſſible, to the 
bumours and opinions of thoſe with ; 
whom tbey converſe, and to avoid with 
the utmoſt care every occalion of offence. 
i this purpoſe ſilence muſt be ſtrictly 
erved on all ſubjects which might 

| awaken the irritating heir of contradic- 
$ tion. Opinions the moſt abſurd, aſ- 
ſertions the moſt groundleſs, muſt paſs 
unnoticed ; ſlander, indecorum,. profane- : 
heſs,. 7 muſt remain uncenſured. Even 


3 when 1 virtue requires them to ſpeak, the 


fear, of offending will compel thetn to 
hold their peace. Where filence is im- 
racticable, the next care maſt be to 
make uſe of that kind of language _ | 
OP: which” wil be moſt . "ove | 
| to 
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0 to ſerve the cauſe of truth or virtue, but 


to preſerve favour and conciliate affection; 
and it is well-if, in compaſſing this end, 


they content themſelves with ſuch-com= 


pliances as lic within the limits of inno- 
cence and honeſty.” The tranſition from 
cautious reſerve” to erke er 7 
and ambię uit y, and from theſe to do 
right duplicity, and falſchood, Wy; 
and thoſe who a are vety folicitoug to pleaſe, 
will not long be very ſcrupulous' concern- 
ing the means. If, in order to obtain the 


good opinion and the good word of an- 


other, it be requiſite to ſeem to approve 
what in their hearts they condemn; to 
bend the knee to the man whom they 
deſpiſe; | to cringe, and fawn, and Matter, 
where an independent ſpirit would: dic- 
tate neglect or contempt; to humour che 


caprice of a fool; to ſoothe the paſſic ions 
and feed the vices of : a profligate ; to for- 
ward the defigns | and ſerye- the intereſts 


of +a knave z1in,.A word, to become par- 
ä takers of other men 's ſins: the terms, it 


15 


\ 
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is true, are hard, the ſacrifice is greats. 
| but the prize is too valuable not to be 
purchaſed at any rate: In this mamner 
are men frequently tempted, by the ap- 
prehenſion of inconvenience from the ill- 
will, or by the expectation of advantage 
from the favourable opinion, of others, 
to the cowardly concealment or the baſe. 
deſertion of their principles: thus is in- 
tegrity abandoned, conſtience corrupted, 


ind heinous guilt incurred, from the vain 


ambition een 
men. 
Or if, in ſome 9 ;nſtances, As 
conſequences. of an exceſſive thirſt after. 
popularity ſhould not be thus miſchiev- 
ous; if it ſhould ſometimes happen that a 
man ſhould retain his innocence, and at 
the: ſame time gain univerſal approbation, 
and applauſe; thus much, ho wever, muſt 
be aſſerted, that it is /carce ly ever ſeen 
that this reward is beſtowed upon a man 
of exalted and ſingular merit. * 
„ mining acts of An patri- 
| otiſm, 


8 Great A no Proof 
, otiſm, or humanity, .may indeed excite 


_ univerſal attention and admiration, and . 


produce a general burſt of applauſe: but 
it is for the moſt part true, that a cha- 
raQer diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary wiſ- 
dom and eminent virtues is too exalted to 
be popular. A man Who riſes above tbe 
reſt of his ſpecies in the grandeur of his 
econceptions, and the benevolence. of his 
deſigns, is too intent upon the great ob- 
jets which occupy his thoughts, and too 
ardent in his noble purſuits, to be capable 


of condeſcending to practiſe the little arts 


of popularity. If his deſign be to alle- 
viate the burdens of his fellow · creatures 
by ekecuting ſome extenſive plan of phi- 
Hanthropy; to promote the proſperity of 
the community to which he belongs by 

| completing ſome ſcheme of public utility; 
to reſcue mankind from the | grievances 
and miſeries of oppreſſion by boldly af+ 
ſerting tlie rigbis of man, and ſupporting 
the cauſe of freedom; or, laſtly, to eman- 
eipate the world from the tyrauny of 
11:50 „ ſuperſtition 


rr in 81 
fuperſtition and prieſteraft, by diſſeminat - 
ing juſt and lideral notions concerning re- 
ligion · Whatever be the particular: way 
in which he wiſhes to ſerve mankind, he 
is more ambitious to deferve well of them 
*, by actual ſervices; or at leaſt by glo- 
rious attempts than to: obtain from 
them univerſal applauſe: Hence, in the 
proſecution of his deſigns, he makes uſe 
of uo condealment, practiſes no artifice, 

_. conſults; no man's, humour or intereſt, 
bende o hον man's prejudices; but 
| purſues one conſiſtent, union uff of 
s integrity and public ſpirit. , There 
16, * as an elegant writer has fot as | 
beautifully obſerved, a, magnanimity - 
in eminent worth which ſcorns and re- 
WY all diſguiſes, and would appear. and 
itſelf.” It cannot be expected that 
ſuch vncomplying, unmanaging good- 
neſs, however exalted, ſhould be every | 
where well ſpoken of, It may e200 


eee Sermons Vol. H. . 
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apprehended that it will ſometimes run 
into errors and imprudepeies from which 
inferior mesit is free, and thus unneceſ- 
enemies, and even to cenſure from its 
ing, inaccuracies: often fall from great 
genius which moderate talents would 
have eſcaped; fo in life, exceſſes will al- 
molt unavoidably accompany that energy 
and ardour of miad which nouriſhes ex- 
akted virtue. The excelJefcies il, ig- 
deed, abundantly atone for the defects, 
and, with competent judges, will almoft 
anihilate them: but theſe defects will 
be miſapprehended by the ignorant, and 
magriified by the prejudiced, and mingle 
- their cup of praiſe with no fall portion 
- of obloquy. 
| "Add to this, that exalted merit ſoars 
above the comprehenſion! of ordinary 
minds, and often merely for want of be- 
ing underſtood loſes its due tribute of ap- 


N 8 85 To men of a narrow and ſelfiſh 
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an oncommon length, and diſplayed in a 
. courſe of bold and hazardous labours, 
appears altogether unnatural ;. and they 
know not how to account for it without 
imputing it to fanaticiſm or inſanity :- or 
if they ſecretly reverence that merit 
which they feel themſelves wholly in 
capable of gttaining, envy, that baſe paſ- 
ſion which would reduce every thing to 
the meaſure of its own littleneſs, is in- 
dyſttious in deviſing and circulating tales 
_ ty/its diſeredit., Thus through ignorance 
or miſapprehenſion, or through jealouſy 
wud pride, in thoſe who ought to admire 
and celebrate their worth, men whoſe 
| talents and virtues juſtly entitle them ta 
de raked among the excellent of the 
earth,” not only fail of obtaining deſerved 
praiſe, ne with cenſure and | 
| alben. 
VDbis wil ben more eh the cake 
n. efforts which are made by men 
5 9 Fn worth for the benefit and 
0 * 2 improve- 
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 impfovernent of mankind are of ſuch 4 
nature as neceſſarily to interfere with the. 
intereſts or dppoſe the prejudices! of mul - 
titudes. When the ſchemes of reſorma- 
tion which they labour to accompliſh, 
however beneficial to mankind at large, 
or however conſonant to every principle 
of equity, threaten to invade the exclu- 
five: privileges, or obſtruct che Ratteriog 

proſpects, of individuals; When the tenets 
which they maintain, and the docttines 
whieh they labour to propagate; however- 
rational and well-founded, militate àgainſf 
y ſtemms of opinion which have bern long 
embraced and held facfed; à nunierous 
hoſt of opponents will ariſe, Who, to 
bring into diſeredit the 'good'wotk fre- 
formation, wilt vilify the reformers them 
felves with the 'opprobrivus:names' of fe- 
dirious incendiaries, fanatics, enthuſiaſts 
| heretics, or infidels. Such has been the 


fate of all illuſtrious reſormers from the 
time of our Saviour who!wi-emmently 


tte to'thit appellation, to the preſens 
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te Merton 45 
ay aid whoever, in any period, has 
ſtreugth of inteſtect ſufficient to form, 
bentvolenee and public ſpirit ſuffieient to 
vadettakey" uod £6 26 and perſover- 
ance ſufficient to exechte, ſuch great de- 
Gans; welt durkignthe vnterßellg be den- 
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vouting to defer ve che applayterof* man- 
kind radwwiththeaflurance: of obtaining 
ths ap produtiot vf that great Being) avhs 
obe infalbblę udgerand the ſure re- 
- arder:of .mecit for athdug meu he muſt 
eren but! to wache UBW nad aud im- 


ee ont ons df ad Hanf jj, / 
ne fora of what bath been advanced 
imchisdiſooutſe init het ino man ho aims 
at -ubcommpriomeritps/reaſonito expect 
that all men iwilb ſpeaiwell g him: and 
that, if otlus boohꝰ be alls obtained, it 
muſt xitbeb babyo the baſeſt; artifice. and 


bypoccify; vr: atilbeſt dy i timid mean, 
aud muy unde 1 Sompli- 
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ance With the prejudices and paſſions of 
others: whenee is ſufficiently evident tha 
propriety of th, ptoverbial denunciation | 
of the text Wan: ee When all 
men ſpesk well of yu 03 An312Mat 22m. 
Relinqaich, then, without heſitations 


| theiſaduring wiſh.add-cxpeRation be 


taining over hne o pod watd..; In pure 
fag the pbantams;ſivpt 


ani}applautt ; pov wall inevitsbly-loſs thi TY 


opportunity! off! "og erer, 

merit? /yourwnlb be in des,, | 
loſing bur inuuuttioe and integrity you 
may poſſibiy dd ſc d into tlie teh 
dopraviey Df character!) Vet Jour" fiſt 


concern, then, be to acquire thoſe vi 
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of, and; having on tha; ibe;gonn 

| fronted with that; portiom of praiſes be it 
tire: or leis !Which the wiſe and | 
around yd are inclidedoto, beſtow... It 


he garde vf all the reptouchi undꝰcota me 


which dre daſt upon nim f whom h 
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of great Abr. 87 
larly and eminently good. Employ your 
beſt talents for the benefit of your neigh- 
bourhood, of your country, and of man- 
kind at large. Approve yourſelyes ſincere 
and fieddy friends to virtue, to the right d 
private judgment, to liberty civil and re- 
ligious, and to all thoſe important inte- 
reſts which conſtitute the happineſs of 
individuals, the proſperity of nations, and 
the dignity and glory of man. And if ye 
need any other recompence than the con- 
ſciouſdeſe of feeling rightly: and acting 
worthily, look forward to that great day 
when the righteous ſhall ſtand in great 
| boldneſs before the face of ſuch as have 
afflicted them, and the contempt and re- 
proach of men ſhall be ſucceeded by the 
plaudit of the Almighty—“ deg = 
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Aon the treafüures vf WIRES Fille 
mitted from ancient titnes to che pfeſcnt, 
none are more valuable chat chöſe ra 

maxims which expreſs} it A fe. hefe 
and pointed terms, weighty ſentiments 
for the regulation of human life and man- 


ners. Many ſuch are ſcattered through 


the writings of the ancient philoſophers, 
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labdur of no inconſiderable utility to col- 
lect theſe precious fragments and bring 

thiorwänts fatmiliar uſe; While thelcdn- 
mom ſayjags of ordinary pt ſdns poriſti 
wnthdut regard, like water ſpilled oeh 
geound which no obe ctietnpts to gather 
vp y the pithy apophthe gms of de a 
exvellent met ſhould be carefully pre- 
fſerved, Re the duſt of gold, o the 
leaſt parks of dtamends i re 
A beautiful ſpechtnem of this kind of 
ſententibus wiſdom we have ir the text? 
aud ir is a eircumftanee which say para 
ticulafly recbmmend it to our attentive; 
| ae l ſxying of our "Savicar ot 8 
be found in the original recbrds ef his 
doftrine left 8s by "the" evangehtte but 
da foally'þr reſet ded by 3 8 
che e the apöktits, 2 
quotation made by Paul in his far 
| addreſs: em dts np Words 
bed ch 201? i ey "AL e 
ad T biet Tibet 70 206-7 ?3hier - 
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danse, ought not to be overlooked or for 
| gotten by his followers. 2214 3741 Pol 
AIndependently — 
manim— t is mote bleſſed (or more 
happy) to give than to receive, expreſſes 
an irnportant ſentiment which may well 
deſerve a diſting and attentive. confidera- 
tion, The obſetvalion may be under- 
ood. in tlic limited ſenſa in which it ap- 
pears to have been queted by the apoſtle 
in reference to acts of charity for the re- 
lief of the neceſſitons ; or it may admit 
of.a mere. comprehenſive jutcrpietation, 
as expreſing that la of Jove", which 
is, the fundamental principle of. chriſti 
anity, and to inſtruct us that benevolence 
is produRtive of more bappineſs than ſelf · 
inne. Let -vs tei ſb ; dogs 
trige el be, text under Gch of, theſe 

| Aich 91 F is vc ole} 1.04362 IR 
10 its more limited Tenſe. the. text ex 
preſſes a ſentiment which. we ſometimes 
find in the writings of the ancient mo- 
ralifts ; one of whom. has faid-—" I had 
;. 50 285 rather | 
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not receive. benefits, than not. 

— them”; aud another T ONT 

is more in doing a kindneſs - 


in feceiyipg ohe E, „ Aud this in a ſentin 
ment which accords with the feelings of 
every generous mind; the. foundation of 
Fa ae ee it will at de 
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ality; to — receiving benefits: 
It was not upon the narrow principle 
which gives birth to ſuch pride, or ſueh⸗ 
ſhame, that Jeſus built the maxim It 
is bappier to give than to receive : it 
was upon higher and better grounds that 

e addreſſed the principle of ſelfdove- 
The maxim of the text inſtructę us too 
expect happineſs as the reward of liber- 
ality : but this happineſs does not conſiſt 
in ͤtde proud conſciouſneſs of ſtanding. 
above the perſon Whom we oblige, and 
looking down upon him as our: iufatior; 
but iu the rational ſatisfactiou attending: 
the retroſpect of à good action, and in the 
benevolent reflection that we hate contri- 
buted to alleviate the diſtreſs or iucreaſe 
2 another. Me tee ption 
f 
pleaſure: fm dhe immediate perception 
of relief from pain, or fro uiſitian 
ol ſome ipreſent means of Fupport, or en- 
| Joymetitz- but it yields,no-,mgqrh; feeling 
of ſelſ . approbat ian. On n. 
W b when 
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when a man confers a benefit from a pure 
principle of benevolence, his boſom glows 
with delight; and his countenance: is 
brightened with cheerfulnefs, from a eon- 
ſeioufneſs of difintereſtedneſs, accom< 
panied with a grateful feeling of moral 
dignity and merit. In beſtowing a bene - 
faction, the donor is conſciou that he is 
performing un action which he himſelf 
will always recolle& with pleaſure, which _ 
all good men n next and which | 
God himſelf muſt appropr 
Further, the increaſe: of bleed is 
the perſon who receives a benefit, how-' 


ever great in the inſtant of receiving it, 


©  . relief or advantage, But the happy lt 


is often of ſhort duration, and ean never 
laſt beyond the immediate experience of 


of a generous aftion to tho perſon who 
performs it, provided only that it be the 
fincere offering of a henevolent and vir- | 
tuous mind, may remain through” the 


whole of his preſent and future exiſtence: 


Er 
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of a good deed is a treaſure which ean 
never be loſt, the charitable man has every 
aſſurance which the providence and the 
promiſe of God can afford bim, that his 
«works of love ſhall receive an abun- 
d dant recompence. In this world, hie li- 
berality is rewarded, not only by the gra- 
titude of thoſe who experience its happy 
fruits, but by the eſteem of all good men, 
and by the affurance which this affords 
him of protection and kindnefs in caſe of 
a reverſe of fortune in his own condition. 
Ae that giveth to the poor, faith So- 
lomen, ** ſhall not lack.“ “ Bleſſed is 
will deliver him in time of trouble: the 
Lord will preſerve him and keep him 
alive, and he ſhall be bleſſed upon the 
earth.” Upon the generous and compaſ- 
fionate friend of all the poor ſhall deſcend 
- © the of him that was ready to 
periſh. . Give," ſaith out. 'Saviour, 
+4 and it ſhall be given unte you: good 
+ es ä | 


and running over, ſhall ! men give ants 
Pour, boſom, ſot with the ſam ea 
that ye mete ithal, it ſhall be meaſured 
to you again. Nor are tlie tewardwwf 
charity conſined to the ꝓreſent life: the 
mau ho is rich in good werks; ready 
10 diſtribute, willing to communicate,? 
Aſuppoſing his charitable deeds:to. be the 
vit of genvine gogdneſb) * Jays. up in 
Rare for, himſelf a. good foundation againſt 
the time to e b 
a Pxtakerudf Spy Shen] iter: 
% When | chou mage 2 ald, Hub le 
ſus, . eplkin ine pr, the, maimed, he 
lame, and the blind, and, thou thals be 
bleſſed; for although theſe, cannot lcecpen- 
\pgoſe.thee, ;zhoy, Halt berg 
de reſurrection of the juſt 30 bus ele 
Even without taking intg,gopfideration = 
tze external rewards of chatitgs profent 
or Ffutuce,..the.donorpf..a id if 
his, heart be. in uniſon, tb hig Much 
way be prougunggd;hapyieriphayt ther re- 
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edjoys is-of a ſelfiſh. kinds ariſing wholly. 
fromthe experience of ſome improvement 
in his own condition; but the former, in | 
below ing a benefit; carries his defire, of 
happineſs beyond himſelf to a fellow - 
| ereature in want or diſtreſs ; and, in par- 

tivipating the feelings of the object of his 
bounty enjoys the refined pleaſure of 
diſintereſted benevolence. Beſides the 
calim ſatisfaction attending the conſciouſs 
noaſs of having done bis duty, he feels a 
lo ef generous delight in contributing 

da oether's happingſs,/ which is in itſelf 
in ultimate, good of che pureſt and moſt 
exalted kind. or Noi d if vin 
e be ccayinced how much greater 
| happineſs ariſes, even in the immediate 
, independentiy of all remote conſe- 
Menges. from beſtow ing than from re- 
geiving a k kindqels, imagine the! caſe of an 
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98 Benevolence preferable to Selfiſbne/1. 
and threatening want. Conceive the 
widow and the fatherleſs viſited, in this 
hour of diſtreſs, by ſome kind and gene- 
rous benefactor, who knows how to ſanthe 
their forrows by the gentle accents uf 
condolence, and who with a judicious 
hand pours the balm of conſclation into 
the wounded heart, by: beftowing, with 
all the delieacy of a generous ſympathy 
a * 1 and liberal fopply. While 
ay, 9 not 44 ahbe g e Wü 
| Who has caufed the widow's heart te fing 
for joy? When you ſe Him quitting the 
-gloomy habitation, through which his 
ficetce has'darted a 'tratfient gleam 
of | Joy, with a countenance c 
With benevolence, and illumined with the 

| conſciouſneſs of having been the m 

of conſolation. | to the wretched, 5a you 


avoid exclaiming—*® How "wych” more 
ail el” 202 


: hlefſet is it to. ive than fo recgive 
+. Thus well-fc ounded js t he maxim ; of the 


5 text, taken in — wee as | 
ng 
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referring to acts of liberality to the poor; 
and in this ſenſe the words of Jeſus were 


applied by the apoſtle, when, in appeal- 
ing to his chriſtian brethren at Epheſus 


_ roricerning the generoſity of his conduct 


among them, he declared, that ſo far 
from having coveted any portion of their 
wealth, he had not only ſupported him - 
{elf; but alſo relieved others, by the la- 
bour of his hands I have coveted no 
man's Glver, or gold, or apparel; yea, ye 
yourſelves know 'that theſe: hands have 
miniſtered to my neceſſities, and to them 
chat were with me. 1 have ſhewed you 
all things, or given you an example how, 
even by labouring in this manner, ye 
dust to aſſiſt the weak, and to _ 
bet this faying of our Lord Jeſus, It 
more happy to give than to receive, 
But this mazim eafily admits of a more 
etetifive interpretation, as expreſſing the 
Zeneral doctrine, that benevolence is pro- 


*  doftive of tore Happinels than ſelfh- 


belt a doctrine Which it was one of the 
, 2 2 n 
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leading objects of our Saviour's miniſtry 
to. eſtabliſh and enforce. . In giving his 
diſciples a nee commandment that they 
ſhould love one another, Jeſus made a 
dominion of ſelfiſhneſs, and introduced it 
as. a. fundamental rule of action in ſocial 
life, that men ought to live for others 
rather than themſelves. No mai 
liveth to himſelf, was a principle uni- 
verſally received among his followers: 
grounded upon this principle; and it is 
only in proportion as men go beyond 
themſelyves, by not ſeeking their own 
profit, but the profit of many, and find | 
their greateſt delight and happineſsin ſerv- 
ing their brethren, that they are h 


| | of the appellation of Chriſtians... 30 $35 


I The ftreſs which chriſtianity — 
the ſocial virtues, and particularly the en- 
|  couragement which. it gives to the exer- 
 cile of diſintereſted and yniverſal bene- 
Leah are ee higheſt. W x 5 
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its wiſdom and excellence. The princi- 


ple of benevolence is as deeply rooted in 
human nature as that of ſelf-love ; and it 


would be as abſurd to leave the former 


as the latter out of a ſyſtem of morals. 
Not only are we ſo dependent upon each 
other, that no man can attain happineſs 
without the aſſiſtance of his brethren, but 
we are ſo conſtantly in the habit of exer- 


ciſing reciprocal affection, that attention 


to the igratifieation and welfare of others 


becomes an eſſential part of our own 
happineſs. The firſt and greateſt charm 


of life is ſociety; and in ſociety the prin- | 


oipal part of out enjoyment ariſes from 
mutual offices and expreſſions of kind- 
nels, Searcely any human being is. fo 
entirely wrapt up in himſelf as to find no 


part of his happineſs in ſocial comtmuni- 
_ cations. | The pleaſures of the feſtive 


board, and of public entertainments of 


every kind, ariſe in a great meaſure from 
joint participation. The man of ſcience 
purſues knowledge, the man of taſte cul- 
. H 85 125 tivates 


- 
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_ tivates the fine arts, chiefly from the ex» 
' peRation of ſharing with others the plea» 

ſures of intelle& or imagination. It is 
the hope of communicating pleaſure to 
others which gives ardour to every pure 
ſuit; and, it. is the ſatisfaction we feel in 
the eee cf flere m 
pays every labour. by 

Why does theinduftins de chews" 
fully ſubmit, year after year, to the fa · 
tigues and encounter the cares of buſt». 
neſs, but that he may ſecure and increaſe = 
the bappineſs of bis children? What but 
the benevolent with of tranſmitting a 
ſtock af happineſs to the next generatiom 
carries the anxious mother through alk - 
the pains, and labours, and yexations,, 
Which nature has allotted ber? And what 
is it that both eſteem an adequate recom- 
pence for all that they have done aud 
fuffered through the beſt years of their 
lives, but the comfort of ſeeing their off 
. ſpring happy? Again, whence is it that 
the public: benefactors of ſociety from 

1 ' | RE time ; 
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time to time atfiſe to deſerve well of their 
country and of their kind? Wheace is it 
that the active and uſeful citizen is ſome - 
times found, Who, without any pecuniary 
recompence from the community, will 
devote a large portian of his time to the 
management of public concerns, or the 
regulation of uſeful inſtitutions? 'Whence, 
is it that the diſintereſted: patriot, at a a 
certain expence of private property, with 
the ſure proſpect of incurring, no ſmall 
partian, of obloquy, and, perbaps, not 
| without the imminent hazard of bring-" 
ing upon himſelf perſonal inconveniences 
of a. ſtill more ſerious kind, will firmly 

and reſolutely proſecute plans of publie 
reformation aud improvement? Whence 
is it that, the boteſt inquirer after tryth, 
Who in the purſuit of knowledge has 
waſted has health and ſpirits over the mid- 
night lamp, will communicate the reſult 
of; his reſearches, in oppoũtion to what 
he. judges to be pernicious errors and pte- 
Nan net only ar hs hops of. reward, 


H 4 "+... lt - 


lar odium and perſecution ? To what mo- 

tive can welimpute ſuch ſaeriſſees of 85 
vate eaſe to public good, but to a genuine 
principle of philanthropy? And when 


wie fee this principle ſupporting its vo- 
taries through painful labours and ſevere. 


trials, what can we conclude, bat that ? 
the active exerciſe 'of benevolence is a 
higher and more fruitful ſource of plea- 
fore than the indolent gratification of 
felfiſh-appetites- and / paſſions? Such ex- 
alted characters as theſe; at the ſame time 
that they reflect the higlieſt honour upon 
=. 1 human nature, and ufford an experimental 
demonſtration of the reality and import - 
ance of virtue, are a ſublime confirmation 
of the doAtrine; that . it is more bappy = 
— to give than to receive,” | e 
I᷑ is only in the degree in which men 
mae the maxim of the text the practical 
principle of their conduct that they riſe 
| ern views” _ an A — 


— 
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To che groveling herd, who are incapa- 
ble of ſtretching their: eonceptions beyond ä 
the ſhort line of their on intereſt, mea - 
fured upon the contracted and erroneous 
ſcale: of ſelfiſh ignorance to the mer- 


cenary tribe, who think it the groſſeſt 
miſealculation to eſtimate oue man's hap- 


pineſs by the good he does to others, and 
ho are of opinion that there cannot be 


a more ſelf· evident axiom than that it is 
betten to receive than to giue—t6 ſuch 


men the doctrine of the text, after allthat 


can be faid to explain aud illuſtrate it, 


will remain ati inexplicable paradox: and | 


from men of this caſt ſociety has no other 
benefit to expect, than'that' à ſtore of 
wealth ſhould" be accumulated, by their 
avarice, which ſhall afterwards' be diſ- 


perſed by munificence or prodigality. 


Active and generous exertions are only 
to be expected from perſons of more en- 
lightened underſtandings and a more li- 
beral ſpirit. It is to thoſe only who 

ene nn 


Wee ; of 
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of our Saviour's ſaying—** It is more 
happy to give than to receive, that the 
poor muſt look up for a compaſſionate at- 
tention to their neceſſities, and for the 
: equitable redreſs of their grievances; . that 
the oppreſſed muſt apply for ſuccour 
againſt the powerful arm of injuſtice; or 
that cities and ſtates maſt have recourſe 
for the faithful arid aſtiduous diſcharge, of 
public offices,. or for a. generous. ſupport. 


of great and. uſeful undertakiogs....Of 


; hug oppoſite characters, the ſelfiſh and 
enerous, it is eaſy to ſee which i is 
moſf worthy of reſpect, and moſt likely 
to 7 4 reſpected: and, aſter what has now 
been ſaid, it cannot admit of reaſonable 
diſpute which is moſt capable of . 
ment, and bids faireſt for happineſs, n 
The concluſion, then, is, that it inthe - 
wiſdom, of every one to-ſeek for happi= 
neſs rather in giving than in recavings 
rather in -benevolent  exertions for the 
good of others, than in a ſalfiſk attention 
1 awn * * party 


%. 
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ſonal intereſt. Thoſe who are bleſſed 
with affluence ſhould be inſtructed to 
make the moſt profitable uſe they are 
able of their riches, by cheerfully diſ- 
tributing from their abundance for the 
relief of the neceſſitous. If there be 
more happineſs in giving than receiving, 
2 rigid calculation, on the part of the 
rich, of the extent of their obligation ta 
be charitable, is unneceſſary. Diſcretion 
muſt, indeed, be exerciſed, to confine li- 
berality within ſuch bounds that it may 
not interfere with the demands of equity: 
but, as far as perſonal happineſs. is con - 
eerned, there is little hazard of over- 
ſtepping the limits of prudence on. the 


fide, of generoſity. That portion of a 


man's income which remains after he has 
provided for his own decent ſupport ac- 
cording to his rank in life, and anſwered - 
the reaſonable expeQations of his depen- 
dents, cantiot be more profitably employ- 
ed than in acts of public munificence 


N He that hath a 
- hs | bonnet 


1068 Benevolence preferable to Selfiſbneſs. 
| bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed. - With 
reſpect to thoſe whoſe ſituation deprives 
them of the pleaſure of giving alms, and 
thoſe who are obliged by their neceſſities 

to teceive them; they may conſole them 
ſelves with the reflection, that though 

they have no money to beſtow, they are 
capable of rendering many kind offices 
to thoſe about them, by which they may 


as effectually obtain the bleſſings: and re- 


Wards of beneſicence as if it wert in their 
power to load the altar of Charity with 
the moſt coſtly offerings. With the Al- 
mighty, where there is a willing mind, 
| it is accepted according to that Which a 
man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not. The poor widow's mite was 
not refuſed. The great object to men of 
every ſtation and rank in life ſhould! be to 
obtain the bleſſedneſs of . the cheerful 
gSiver, by cheriſhing thoſe kind affec- 
tions and that generous concern for the 
intereſts of others which will continually 
R . 
bh 8 | 
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cording to their ability. A better pre- 
cept for the attainment of happineſs can- 
not, perhaps, be ſuggeſted than this 
Forget yourſelf, and-live to make others 
happy; live for your family, for your 
friends, for your city, for roms country, 
for the world. - r 
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e foall uber l 
delight themſelves in the abundance of 
peace. 2 £239 7 8 2 71 


* 


- UNIVERSALLY as mank ind are agreed 


to acknowledge the obligation and to ad- 


mire the excellence of virtue in general, 
when they come to confider it in detail, 
in its ſeveral diſtinct branches, they often 
ceaſe, to perceive its value, and to be 
ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs and neceſ- 
| fity—atleaſt in their own particular caſe— 
of practiſing it. To be virtuous they 
es allow to be the glory and 
5 FAS! 5 happineſs f 
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happineſs of a rational being : to obey the 
will of God they without hefitation con- 
feſs to be the indiſpenſable duty of every 
man. But unfold theſe general ideas by 
a diſtin enumeration of the ſeveral duties 
which they comprehend—bring the ſub- 
ject home to their own. caſe by remind- 
iog them, that to be virtuous is. - to re- 
frain from every kind of fraud, oppreſſion, 
and. cruelty-—to be ſtrictly honeſt and 
equitable in every tranſaction to keep 
the tongue from falſehood, diffimulation, | 
and lander—to be candid and charitable 
in our judgments of each other—to be 
9 ready to employ our ſubſtance, our time, 

dur abilities, for the benefit of thoſe who . 


15 7 need our affiftance—to be willing do over. 


look affronts and forgive injuries to ab- 
_ Adin from unlawful plecfures—to be dili- 
gent in buſineſs, contented in poverty, 
and patient in trouhle to ſubdue the 
paſſions of pride and anger, and clothe 
burſel ves with a humble, meek, and quiet 
| picito-remind: men that theſe and many 
TRL 941184, 7 f other 


* o 


' . Faſter lo-univerſally adtnired,:of a good. > 


55 veral parts; and what wins our applauſe, 


: 12 mngenuity nen apologiſeto themiclves aud | 


mm Oh Mein 
other duties are included 63 


the ill of God, and muſt be performed 
by every one who would obtain the cha- 


man and you will ſoon find them, with 
all their boaſted love of virtue, heſitating 
and demurring upon this or that particu- 
lar branch of goodneſs, and induſtriduſſy 
ſearching opt plauble exeuſes for paring 
| ſome favourite viee, of ſur omitting, or 

at at- leaſt paſtponing to arne mot con- 
venient ſeaſon, ſome difficult or irkſome 
duty. Thus uſhat is maſt Jovely,aud ud -· 
mirable when ſurveyed as a Nhe, ceaſes 
to appear ſo when contemplated in its ſe· 


conſidered in the abſtract at an; ohject f 
meditstiön, or a topie 1of, diſcourſes as 
ſoon as it is brought home to real. life and 
Practice, and is 40 find a place in our ] 
| charaters;: no: longer gives us delight. 
©: At is wongerfub to obſerve with, what 


#2 wwe ins wan fats abt hang virtuous in 
+ Fa * | 
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ener inſtances, who nevertheleſs 


would think it the moſt injurious impu- 


tation upon their characters if it were in- 


ſinuated that they are not in general good 
men. Some virtues are above their 
reach. Generoſity and public ſpirit, be- 
neficence and liberality, for example, they 
will readily acknowledge to be noble 
ornaments and high attainments, and ad- 


mire the characters which are thus adorn- 
| ed; but they muſt regret that their for- 
tune and ſituation deprive them of the 
credit and pleaſure of acquiring this ea- 


favourites of fortune are not ambitious to 


bo derive any ſhare of their reputation. Hu- 


mility;/ in in che opinion of thoſe reſtleſs 
ſpirits who are continually afpiring at 
| great things, is a diſpiriting quality N 
however it might accord: with the indo- 
lence of the * or the enthuſiaſm 


1 


Vor. I rd 3 2 7 of : 


alted merit. Other virtues are a N 
their notice. Induſtry is the virtue of the 
vulgar, who depend upon their daily la- 

bour for their ſupport, from which the 


— 


— 


4 On Meekneſe. 
ef the cloſet, is ill · ſuited to ſuch, charae · 
ters as are formed for action and enter» 
priſe, Marine, too, if many of thoſe 
who profeſs them ſelves in general fnienda 
© virtue were to decide upon its merit, 
would be pronounced a diſpoſition ſuitable 
enough! to the character of thoſe whoſe 
and ſelf-denial a turn of mind adapted 
ds ſhed a pleaſing ſoftneſs over the female 
character, which receives its hi ghoſt luſtro 
from the gentle virtuss but too ftoble 
and effeminate a quality for thoſe whom 
mere and ſociety call-to act 4 bold and 
wanhy part in life, and to fill\up flatons | 
which zequire Zane e and 2 


| mafuline ie meu. 


I. is Wee eee eee 
Free to reſcue, this virtue of 

meckneſs from dhe neglef& apd contempt 

with which it is-oftep tested, by howr 

| _ chat it 3 


o Meet. 11. 
allowed to be amiable, and that it is a 
_ quality which add es and dignity even 
te zo moſt exalted characters. For this 
purpoſe it will be neceſſary that we aſcer- 
vin, With ſome degree of precigon, the 
Nature of this virtue, and obſerve ſomę 5 
S Ng? Sa Kae 3 they appear ip 


ee way be dened—that fad 
nt traug#'l temper. and habit of mind which 
Aut ehity ſlurbed by the turbulent pale 
Hans. of others. It nearly reſembles. the 
quality which is called gad. nature. They 
gifs, however, in ane eſſential circumy 
Hanes. · Whereas, good: nature is merely - 
2 gropeahty ariſing from the original cop- 
itution and temper ; meekne/s is an habit 
Scduired ang preſerved by the exerciſe of 
regſon· Hence the former. is only g. 
ſidered. 25 à bleſſing; the latter is always 
eſteemed a yimtue. Some perſons are na- 
turally poſſeſſed of ſuch ſweetneſs af diſ- 
poſitian, chat their ainds art not a ſt 
en the. grau ch of the iraſcible pal 


SY 832 n 


= 


5 Lo "which i is dumb before its ſhearers, to 


Such a temper is undoubtedly a fruitful 


ſions: it would be as unnatural for ſuch 


; perſons to reſent injuries with great vehe- 


mence and rancour, as for the lamb, 


riſe | and tear the hand that ſtrikes it. 


ſource of enſoyment, and a proper ſubject 


cconſtant courſe of virtuous ſel command, 
Fe be planted in thoſe minds Which are. 
AE leaſt ſuited to ſuvdur its growth. 


of gratitude: but it is only when this na- 
tural diſpoſition is voluntatily cheriſhed | 
and cultivated from a rational convittion 


of its value and utility, and from a gene- 


rous defire to render ourſelves "agreeable 
and uſeful to others, that it riſes into the 
virtue of meekneſs; and · ĩt is duly When 


this virtue is exerciſed from 4 regard to 
| the authority and command of God, and 


a defire of becoming acceptable to chat 


Good Being who is long fuffering and 6 


flow to anger, that it becomes a religious 


principle. Meekneſs may not only be 


grafted on good- nature, but may, by a 


. 


A man = 


* hy * A l — > 
* F W e 


e, u 
A man whoſe natural temper is cholerie 


and paſſionate may, by conſtant. cireum- 
ſpection, ſo far ſubdue his propenſity to 
anger, as, if not to become entirely free 
from his infirmity, yet on the whole to 


be juſtly entitled to the character, and to 
enjoy in a conſiderable degree the hap- 
pineſs, of the meck. And in this caſe 
the inconveniences of the natural temper. 


will be abundantly compenſated 'by.the 


eonſciouſneſs of being poſſeſſed of virtu- 
ous and religious principles ſufficientiy 


ſtrong to enable us to ſubdue it. 


ere muſt de e i 


founding theſe qualities that, meekheſs 


falls into diſrepute. A timorous - ſpirit, 


Fs which: ſtarts at every, approach of danger, 


will of courſe be cautious. of giving and 
aftzid of taking offene and this tem- 


5 per will produse a certain gentleneſs. aud 


pliableneſs of behaviour which will ofren 
33 conduct of the 
. 13 Eo, man 


1 


"Equally Jefiroun- to uroid/ giving umme. 
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mn Who is truly meck. But, becauſe 
mit is wholly the effe& of ſelfidinels; it 
- Eknjiot in/the ſmalleſt degree partake of 
the merit of meekneſs, whoſe eſſential 
character is; that from miotives of bene- 
vbletite, no leſs than of prudence, it 


« Ahduteth all things.” The genuine 


virtue of inbekneſs is the, offepring, of 
that charity RR: NOW" pro- 
kek ee ennie d H 

From tha een dee — 
rare of imntekneſe its excelichoe may be 
in ſome mbafare peretibed t but this will 
de Nin wert evident, if we proceed ty re- 
chu M Reveral partirulars; the bondutt 
. 
eunor and converſativn in the man in 
whoſe chatwater merkneſt is 2 priveipel 
fenture, you will Hund hies on all dceuftons 


. corrtevns — kind and beRging. 


eeffary offciive to others, and diſmelmed 
- W'tahe dene had cheerfalneſs nd 
e E f good - 


obe the general caſt bf d 
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goed-bumour dwell upon his counte- 


nance, civility and kindneſs ſpeak. in his 
words, and eaſy compliances and friendly 


attentions grace bis behaviour, A lover 


of peace, both for his on ſake and that 


of his friends and neighbours, he will 


carefully avoid all unneceflary ooghfions of 
animoſity, That he may neither kindle 
angry paſſions in the breaſts of others, 
nor diſtorb the tranquillity of his own 


| boſom, he will never interfere without 


good reaſon in the affairs of his neigh» 


. bour, pry into his ſecrets, or liſten. to 


whiſpers injurious to bis reputation. In 
a word, the man who is of a meek and 


 quict ſpirit will diligently ** follow the 


things which make for peace,” 


Ia te ſeveral relations of eivil * 
this temper will diſcover itſelf in a en- 
ſtant ſolicitude to ** give none offence,” 


I is yot indeed neceſſary, in order to prer 


ſorvt this temper, that a man ſhould he 


indifferent to public or private zights,; or 
e Fun 


— 
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e eee f but peace will, in the 
eſtimation of the meek, be a treaſure of 
too much value to be wantonly thrown 


a ic and private affairs, thoſe Who are 
truly governed by this ſpirit will rather 


ſubmit to inconſiderable - inconveniences. 
than, for the ſake of removing them, ha- 
zard all the mifchiefs of contention, They 
will rather recede from their juſt claims 
in points of ſmall moment, than by tena- 
cious adhering to them eien, 5 
tuate quarrels. l 4414+ a £7 nen 
In domeſtic life] thi: — : 
temper I ain deſcribing will render pa- 
rents mild and kind to their children; ac- 


cording to the apoſtolic: precept . Fa- 


thers, -provoke not your childreti! to 


vyrath: it will iucline children to receive 


the inſtructions and commands of their 
parente with reſpectful attention and 


with all due ſubmiſſion to bear with the 


weakneſs and even the peeviſhneſs of 


„ where it becomes ab- 
E e Ow” 
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ſolutely neceſſary to act contrary to their 
judgment, to proceed with all the deli- 
| befation, caution, and tenderneſs, which 
ſo delicate a ſituation requires. It will 
lead maſters to refrain. from an haught yr, 
and overbearing behaviour, and from all 
daotnineering and inſulting language to- 
wards their ſervants; will preſerve them 
from giving way, on every flight occa- 
ſion, to diſſatisfaction and ill- humour, and 
| pouring forth the ſwelling torrent of pride 
and anger in harſh and bitter words; and 
will incline them to contribute towards 
the peace and comfort of their dependents 
dy mild and condeſoendiug treatment. 
On the other ſide, it will. diſpoſe ſervants 
to ſubmit with choerfulneſs to the ner 
ceſſary burdens of their ſituation, and to 
endeavour, by an obliging attention to the 
- inclinations and wiſhes, as well as by a 
faithful and diligent - execution ,of , the 
orders, of thoſe whom they haye yolun- 
tarily undertaken. to ſerve, to promote 
their domeſtic enjoyment, By ſuch mu- 
ESSE ' tual 


* 
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tual aRtentions and compliances WY 
meekneſs will inſtruct the ſeveral metmn- 
bets of a family to ee invelacble 
Mein of domeſtio peace. = | 
Between companions and friends this 
amiable tettper will be an effeQual guard 
againſt rudeneſs of ſpeech and every other 
| on to reſentment, and will 
prompt every heceffty expreſſion of true 
politeneſs more effectually than all the 
_ Wrtificial- rules: of | which 
eeuſtom has proferibed, ' Even in the per» 
_ formance of the difficult office of admo- 
Aion d will di tate that gentle and en- 
592 -ddrefs which will be moſt likely 
doo fender the reproof acteptable and effi- 
raciows : cooling to the apoſtolic pre- 
cept If a brother be overtaken. in 2 
Tanks: maths creat end 
Such _ ate 
| acer to pen offences but if, #ftor 


Would ariſe—and it oſt meods be that | 
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offences will come this amiable tempet 
will enable us to meet them with ealm- 
neſs and tranquillity, The man wiro is 
truly meek never appeats to ſo much ad- 
vantage as in the midſt of ſtrife and c 
tention. Whilſt the thunders uf diſcord 
are roaring around him, he preſer ves the 
region of his on 'breaft ſerene aud undiſ- 
turbed. Even when the ſtorm falle upou 
his on head, when the perverſe humouns 
and hoſtile paſſtons of others invade His 
pendee and infure hisrights, hb (all proſerves | 
thit ſelf-cbmtHand which gives: him tis 
 hbMldlt triumph over his hdverſary. Show 
to wrath, he 'entirely overlooks Might | 
Affrotts or krifling injuries; | and” ben 
When he has ſuſtained the moſt” grierbus 
wrongs, evet ready to "forgive, he Hür- 
$6tts no thoughts of revenge, no Aefire 
or retidlering evil for evil. He is always 

ihdlitied to view the offences of others, 


deren when cdinniitted agriniſt Mftufelf, In © 


tlie tnoſt farouradie light; and to attend 
* oP citcatnſtaace. hich thay rer 


to 


144 On Mecbneſt: 


to reſtrain his reſentment, Meekneſo, 
like charity, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things.  - + 144 
Mbo does not ſee in the virtue of meck+ 
neſs, thus unfolded in action, and ſhedl- 
ding its benign influence over all. the re · 
lations of life, ſomething too amiable and 
uſeful to metit the contempt with which | 
it is ſometimes treated—ſomething which 
cannot fail to command the love and ef- 
toem of — — 
joſtify the character given 

ien Peter, who. ſpeaks of a 
merck and . IF 
God of great price N alt. 5 
This virtue, ſince it Wau HOLE 5 
from a ſettled principle and habit of bene- 
valence, muſt always partake of the merit, 
and be entitled to the praiſe, of charity. 
But there are caſes in which, meckneſs, | 
- - ſpringing from a noble ſpirit of generolity, 
and accompanied by fortitude, becomes 2 
virtue af the moſt ſublime and exalted 


** Ja 0 WoW the virtue of weste 
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On Meekneſs. 125 
neſs 9 in the character of Moſes, 
who, during the long paſſage of the 
Ifraelites through the wilderneſs, neuer 


ſuffered the diſcontent and perverſeneſs 
of the people Whotn he conducted to abate 


his ardour in their ſervice. It wðwas be- 


cauſe his love to his countrymen was in 
vincible that he endured all their com- 
plaints and reproaches with ſuch undiſ- 
turbed ſerenity as to obtain this character 
that he was very meek above all the 
men that dwelt upon the face of the 
earth." When the people inſulted 
him with their murmurings, ſaying 
Would to God we had died in Egypt, | 
for ye have brought us forth into this 
wilderneſs-to kill us with hunger; his 


meek reply was What are we, that 


ye murmur againſt us? Your murmur- 
Ingo are not ägainſt vs, but againſt the 


| Lord,” But the moſt perfeQ example © | 
of weckbelß which hiſtory affords is that = 


ok Sur Sabicur Jeſus Chriſt.” With What 
vnruffled compoſure did he, on numerous 
r | '* » occaſions, 


26 | GnAeedugh 
Sessions, refote the calumnies and filence 


the reproaches ef bis enemies! With 


what wild condeſeenfion did be endure 
the- errars--pnd prejudices, and even the 
Kekleneſs and coe, of his own dilr 
ciples! - How celmly and meckly did he 
Gomors! Neither the deſertion of the 
apoſties, nor the inconſtancy of Peter, 
not the treachery of Judas, nor the inſa—- 
tence of the: ſervant who: firuck him un 
the face in the public court, not the in- 
Amiga which: was put upon Hin by 
elcthiog bigs in 2 gorgeous robe, and 

putting a cron of thore hon his head, 
nor alb the cruel mockery with w hISh his 

inhuman adverſaries crideavoured to in- 
oreaſe the anguiſh of cruoifi xion, could 
Aſturb dhe ſerenity of his mind, ar. t 

forth one angry erclamstien from bis 
lips- Ou the contrary, in the very midſt 
Vece dictsted this ſublime prayer far, his 
enemies Father, forgive * | 
RING : ey ' 
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they kuow, not. what they do“ Is it 
poffible to contemplate the. gentleneſs an 
meekneſs of Chriſt, withguy facling that 
aneckugels is not only an, amiable 1 
ekaltad virtue? 

Ot its happy influence bath; upon the 
mind in which it wells, and upon the 
ſtate of {aciety, after what has bean ſaid, I 
| cannat ſuppoſe that you entertain adoubs. 
Can it be, that the man who is poſſaſſall 
Af this. amiable ſpirit ſhould be atherwiſe 
than happy? Independent of the. paſſions. 
and humours of others, he riſes ſuperior 
to the aſſaults of ill- nature and maties. 


Enjoying a perpetual ſpring of ſerenity 


and the viciſſitudes of fortune.  Whilft 


me is at peace with others, he is alſoat 


peace with himſelf, and poſſeſſos an in- 


ward calm unknown to pervenſe and tus- 


bulent ſpirits. Look into big famüy, and 
you will ſec the charm. f his milduaſꝭ dif- 
: ir ha * N . 


in his own mind, he remains wamoved 
amidft all the, commotions of the Word 


* 


126: On Milf 
the whole happy circle, and will 4 with 


* Mniration-—* Behold, how good and 
bow pleaſant it is for brethren to dwell. 


together in unity!“ Attend him into 
the more public ſcenes of life, vou i 
ſee him ſpreading the bleſſings of peace 
wherever. he goes. Even in the midſt of 
the moſt violent contentions and angry 
quarrels the healing influence of this 


diibine virtue will be experienced How 


often has the tranquil preſence and the 
gentle voice of meekneſs, like oil thrown 
upon the ſurface of { troubled, en. 
ſſmoothed the billows of contention! 

It will not, then, be queſtioned tht 
the meek, who are themſelves peaceable, 


aud bo muſt always be diſpoſed ta pre- 


ſerye or reſtore harmony among ethers, 
may above all other men expect to live in 
tranquillity, and to delight themſelves 
in the abundance of peace. But What 
peculiar right men of this temper ae 


F e 1 inherit tho 


7 may be 99 


On Meekneſt. b: 129 
other advantages may — 
ftieekneſs, experierice; it may be ſaid, in- 
ſtructs us that it is the active, bold, and 
teſolüte ſpirits, which bid open defiatice to 
ppoftion, and will ſuffer none toinfule = 
of injure” them with impuriity; whis are 
moſt likely to take theif way in the 
- world, Let the matter, however, be 
fairly and candidly examined, and it willy 
F'doubt not, be fourd, that everi wich te- 
ſped ts worldly proſperity, à tneek temper = 
and modeſt behaviour will, in the general = 
ine de found mote beneficial to a mam 


than violent and overbearing impetuoſitys' 


Uthe weck Tectn leſs able than others to“ 


defend theniſelves againſt affaolts, they” 
will” be lefs' likely to be attacked? for 

who will think of diſturbing and haraſs = 
ſirig an inoffenſive/ and peavcable! man, 
wo is an enemy to none; but wiſhes aud 
FPurſues ufetſal coticord and happineſs? 
Te general” maxim* of the apoftle— 
„ Wbo is he that Wilk harm you, "if ye _ 
be followers of that which is good? may” 


4 Vor. II e be 


. 
s 1 
- 


 _ fierce, and implacable, tempers, whoſe 


- 132 On Alas. 

be applied with peculiar propriety to the 
meck.-- This diſpoſition cannot fail to 
donciliate the goad - will and affectian of 
all upright and honeſt men, and may be 
expected to da much towards appealing 
the wrath and diſarming the malice: of 
the bad. Few perſans are of ſa malig» 
nant a diſpoſition as to perſiſt in qppreſſing 
and injuring thaſe whoſe gentle ſpirit and 
3 abliging manners invite protection and 
Eindneſs, While men of turbulent, 


hands are againſt every many muſt expect 
that, every. man's hand will be agawſt 
them$he weck and peaccable way, in 
be ordinary Squrſe of things, — 
_ eſcape injuries; and, if theꝝ caunat grow. 
_ righ-by viqlence and opreſſion, max en 
tei poſſeſſions and the fruits of their 
honeſt induſkry in quietneſa and ſecurity, = 
4 What man ig be that deſiceth life, and. 
laveth many. days, that, he may ſee. good! 
Depert from ION TT | 
nee ids 2x8: 1% vis wallet od 
5 . * 1t MT "Theo 


. On Mes Angst. , 131 
The reſult of what hath been ſaid is, 


that meekneſs is a virtue which, inſtead 


of being deſpiſed, ought to be admired and 
cultivated. Be it, then, our habitual en · 
deavour to feſtrain our boiſterous and 
angry paſſions, and to exerciſe that wiſ- 
dom which is firſt pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and eaſy to be intreated, full of 
mercy, and of good fruits. 
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2 Kinos xxii, 19 


 Thine heart war render. 


" A 


will, therefore, naturally lead us to ex- 


amine the grounds of this judgment, and 
inquire how far and for what reaſons a 
tender heart is a juſt title to eſteem, and 
a proper object of cultivation ; and we 
ſhall find the inquiry to be not merely a 
matter of curioſity, W 

the conduct of life, © | | 
RO a 4 | | & A 5 Senfibility . 


* 


\ 


„en ab ed eee in praiſe'6f 
Josh, a young king of Judah. They 
ſeem to imply that his ſenſibility was an 
amiable feature in his character, and a 
| promiſing omen of his future merit: | 


[ 


On Senfibility. 133 
- Senſibility is that peculiar ſtructure or 
habit of mind which diſpoſes a man to be 


 calily moved and affected by the objeAs 


around him, and by the events which - 
happen to himſelf or others. This quality 
is poſſeſſed, by different perſons, in very | 
different degrees. Some there are whoſe 
organs are formed of  ſuch' roſs mate- 
nals, and whoſe ſpirits lot with ſueli 
fluggiſh current, that they are incapable 
of any other ſenſations than thoſe of am- 
mal appetite. Such men; being merely 
fleſh and blood, five for no other purpoſe 
than to conſume tho fruits of the earth: 
they doze away a languid exiſtence with - 
out any enjoyment ſuperior to that of 
their kindred: herds in the field andthe 
rer at the end of their days, pro- 
videdithey' have had enough and to 
l to reſt. On 
the oontrary, there e | 
ture hath framed in ſo delicate a old, 


Who are ſo ſenfible of every imprefftbm, 


5 Whether of Joy or grief, chat ſcuroelya 


* 


K 3 moment 


% On Safin, 
moment of their being paſſes without its 
Pleaſures. or its paius. To ſueh minds, 
rating, but imagination itſelf creates in- 
light Between theſo extremes there are 

ſome to the,othes, ad they have been re- 
ture d of education, inn! Welle oe 10 


„That. neation, as well as pature, ia Y 


dan 2 big trait af cha- 
axe own in every mind, favourable: cr 


 eutpſiances;ar6.| necelikey! to bring tho 


delicate plant to maturity. Children, 
whale dr engl, diſpobtions aun in this 0, 
eit newly aiko, will diſcover! mote or | 
_ ks, of this quality,,acconding to the cons 
ERS is Whieh they are placed; and in 

PiRpachiqn. to the degree: of culture which 


A . 


ano MN % 


b 23 
inge and their hearts: and, àt mature 
age, it is found that ſome employments 
and proſeſſions are more fuavourable to 
who are daily called upon to-exerciſe the 
kind affections which belong to domeſtis 
and ſocial life, commonly diſcover 4 
greater tcaderneis of ſpirit than they who 
e eee OPT b bnd er 5 
litude 
Seeder bad cherung the 
giſt ol nature, but capable of voluntary 

diminution of improyement, the due 1 
ulation of the heatt im this; partioulas 
muſt be one branch of ſelf goverumtut j 
and it becomes an importatit queſtion, 
whether we ſhould reſtrain; and as much 
as poſſible ſuppreſs, our tender feelings, + . 

or whether wiſdom and virtue beer pere 5 


D Sta 


to cheriſh and ſtrengthen them. 


08 this herd, you confalt eee 
of antiquity, you, will find ĩt ono of tha 
leading doQrines of the {e& of the Sto, 


(zmoug, whom were many of the firſt 5 


en Fe, K'4 names 


> On — 
mee Crier ad Ramme) that a with 
man will raiſe his mind to a ſtate of fu- 
periority to all external impreflions,” and 
will not ſuffer his happineſs to be aſfected 
by any of the pains or pleaſures which 
: ariſe from the ſenſes or imagination; that 
he will ſeck for enjoyment within hien 
- (elf in that tranquillity which ariſes from 
dA. contempt of fortune, and from the con- 
ſeidus dignity of wiſdom and virtue; 


874 and, donſequemtly, that the indulgence 


aof the tender feelings of affection, and the 
- ſaft emotions of compaſſion, is a weakneſs 
which it inner ne boa ta 
3 od we 
dingy e of modern times 
— meet with ſome Who adopt the 
ume unfeeling ſyſtem, though ſomewhat 
_ lowered/in its tone: who will tell you, 
- - that the paſſions compoſe the inferior part 
of our eonſtitutieu, which may, perhaps, 
"of in the preſemt "ſtate of things, be of ſome 
' uſsto ſtimulate us t neveffary exertions ; | 
boot that, in proportion as we improve in 
rtr | ' moral 


On Senfbibey. 7 
moral merit, we ſhall riſe ſuperior to the 
py re paſſion, Wan 
| cles of wiſdom, and « cam ends 
Ne . nu 28 4 

But this ſyſtem, both ae: 
its modern form, whatever decorations it 
may have received from eloquence, or hou 
powerfully ſoever it may recommend it · 
ſelf to opr pride under the notion of ex- 
alting human nature, evidently” wilitates - 
againſt experience and common ſenſe: 
for it has always been ſeen, in fat, that | 
the moſt excellent and ſublime characters 


have been, thoſe, who, together - with, 
| frength of intellect, have poſſeſſed an, 
| ardopr of {pitit and glow of fatiment 
N. on to great and 
generous deeds ; and it muſt beobvious - 
io every one who contemplates. human 
nature as it appears in real life, that nan 
is a being who neceſſarily depends for his 
Hhappineſs, in a great meaſure, upon ex- 
9VVà 
J human 


138 On ate 


human ſpecies muſt bo capable of enjoy- 
ment and exertion in proportion to the 
force of the impreſſion which theſe make 
upon their feelings...” What is the very. 
eſſence of enjoyment but an agteeable 
perception of impreſſions made upon the 
ſenſes, bodily or mental? No man is: 
: happy, becauſc he knows, a fact or be- 
lieves a truth, but becauſe W. is con- 
ſcioug of a pleabng emotion. 5 there- 
fore, happineſs, 1 7 ultimate 9958 
out r purſuit, 1 it muſt | be the part « 1. a wiſe 
may to cheriſh that ſeuſibility 35 
de kame ſpring 'of enjoyment. ip 270 
* reaſonings of this kind it were e 
to refute the ſophiltry of thoſe. who, 
5 Peil abſojbed their feelings. in abſtroſe 
| ſpebifation, or beautubed them "by Pt 
tue And inaction, have Pech defitdus of 
depteciating Liſbyldetits which they are 
no Jonger capable of refithing. But falſe 
| phifoſophy 1 is not the only chem) to tie 
pure 3 of the heart: they weet 


. 
* NR MT hw 
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that tyrant,” to Shich ell che werd iy” 
1 pay ers- uv mer en. 
Faſhion. | 
— affeation of Apen 1 
dom, or, perhaps, through envy of plea- 
ſures which their ſouls, debaſed and ſtu- 
pied by criminal indulgence," could no | 
longer” enjoy, ſome eccentric wits have 
pronounced it a proof of vulgarity and 
_— eam to be touched by a tale of 
to ſhed a tear over real miſery, 
| 40 way to any of the natural ex- 
preffions of tenderneſs, The faſhionable 
crowd, who, to ſave themſelves the fa- 
tigue of thinking, and to avpid the ac. + 
credit of being fingular, take. up. the | Pte 
nions with the dreſs of the day, have 1 im- 
medlatel) paſſed from tlie extreme. of 
falſe delicacy to. that of affected inſeafis 
bility* and now it becomes the mode ta 
affume an air of indifference on the moſt 
intereſting occaſions ; ;.. CVETY., Appearance = 
of teuderneſs is ridiculed, thoſe natural = 
expreſſions of 2 which give the 
| firſt 


130 On Senfibilit 72 


ſirſt eharm to beauty are concealed or 
diſguiſed ;; and, in ſhort, nature is baniſſ- 
ed to introduce a kind of ſtoiciſm, of 
which the father of the ſect would have 
been aſhamed.¶ This folly, conſidered) as 
d ſſpecies of affectation, is a proper ſubject | 
e nidigule;-but,! regarded as deſtructive 
- of; humanity. and virtue, Wa merits, the 
- moſt ſerious cenſure. AT OT % 
+» Suffer. not yourſelyves, we Age; to © 
© be: reaſoned. out of your feelings by e 
ſabtleties of pretended philoſophers, nor 
de de laghediqut of them by the dupes 
of whim and faſhion, Follow nature 
add experience, and they will teach you 
that ſenſibility, ought to be cheriſhed as a 
ſource of enjoyment, a 2 guard, of inno- | 
FE 
We s, actions. 


ho is the man that is. beſt qualified 
4 ' contemplate the works of b With 
Pfealufe? kt is Turely he whole. foul is 
wol ſucdeptible of the emotions 'of ad- | 
_ © miration and delight from the contempla- 2 


501 IV? 2 oi AV. * rin 10 Ste tion 
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uon of geandeur and beauty ! Who i 
capable of enjoying in perfection the ſa- 


tisfactions of virtuous friendſhip, the en- 


dearments of Gomadic. e. Tha den 
| dot the, men whoſe holom glows with, 


every generous. ſentiment, and is open ta; 


every, impulſe of Kindneſs? Who ſhall, 


x experience the dime coalglytions, of pury, 85 


rater of the Supreme Being, ſublime con- 


ceptions of his greatneſs, a. deep ſenſe of, 
dependence upon his providence, warm 


feelings of gratitude. for his mercies, and 


a ſoul which, humbly and deyoutly re- | 


ſigus its powers and intereſts to his di- 
rection? Where ſhall true enjoyment, 


ſeat of tender, every generous, every di- 
vine ſentiment. ? 51.65 "of Og 


r 
here eee are Dr | 


opinipns concerning che nature, and cha: 


refide, if not in the heart, which is the | 


= 
—— — — — — 
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| bleed over miſeries which it wants the 
power to relieve? What though the 

diſtreſſes of ſympathy are to the gene- 

tus mind, in many caſes, equal to thoſe 
of actual ſuferitig Let not the man of 


feeling complain of his lot, or think it 


—  hard'that Heaven has called him to bear 


his brother's burdetis as well as his on; 
for, in the midſt of the forrows of com- 
| paſſion, 2 glow of 22 
—— eur e 
keeneſt ſenſations of anguiſh.” The tears 
| which a good tna ſneds over 4 brother un 
dſtreſs are © precious drops, which the 
| effiidedobjett on whom they fall fectives 
with" grateful affectiom, biek the ſym- 
plthifing movtrner Himſelf would not 

With to withhold; and upor which the 


| God of compatfionTooks dow with coitw 
placency. Who would not rather Have 


bern the tender-hearted Saimatitaty; who 

Had pity on the wounded' ee eee 

ad fallow among thieves, a | 
eee "Me 


Qu-Saufbiligh, 4 
nid wounds; than the -inbuman” Levite, _ 
wha came and looked on him, and paſſed 
dy on the other fide ? If the tender heart 

have farrows of its own, it hath alf 
Joys n WISE ſtrangers intetmeddle 
not.“ RT 0le n id Lernt Hot 

— Sakuchity not only-as 
a tn of N- 48 an AID 
tarts! i dhe 4 ad 
We naturally regard the «Grit appear 
ances of this amiable temper in children 
character. When an affectionate parent 
obſerves his_chitd diſcovering 3- tended 
heart, not in weak fears and alarrns at the 
approach of imagmary dangers, but by 


dropping an involuntary tear upon hear - 


ing 2 tale of forrow, by entering with- 
aldout into the feelings and interefts of 
his companions and friends, by giving 
| unprompted and unfolicitet alms to the 
poar and afflited, and by treating the 
beute creation, and even the inſec tribe, 
a with yy angie ter- 


Hao 1 | 5 
| | 1 or 


On a, 


imagingtion frames the moſt- pleaſing 
| hopes and brighteſt proſpects. Nor let 

bim doubt, that if he carefully preſerve 
and cheriſh the fair plant which nature 
has produced, „ eee e 

ance of ptecious fruit. un 5 ; 
I you have oi a young: 
diſcharging with cheerfulneſs, every. filial 
duty towards an aged. father—ſoothing 
bis cares by.the kindeſt and maſt reſpec - 
- ful attention: alleviating his. Paine and 
infirmities by every office. of love; and 


| Jor-from the thought of 'cruſhing under 
boat a worm—thele indications of a gene- 
vous ſpitit he bebolds with inexpreflible ; 
delight; from theſe materials his fond 


bearing even- the fretfulneſs of age with · | 


out a murmur—lf you have ever beheld 
a daughter retiring, without reluctance, 
from ſcenes of pleaſure and vanity 74 
the ſilent chamber of icknefs, to 
Kft offices of affection and duty 0 Te 
| mother—watching and weeping « over bar 
; Wi preventing ber wants with t © 
72 B aſſiduity; cheering; hes fainting 
„ | | ben 


N 
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heart with tlie gentle voice of love, and 
ſuſtaining her languid head in the laſt 
moments of expiring nature in ſcenes 
like: thefe you muſt have learned to prize 
and admire genuine unaffected ſenfibility ; 
you muſt have been convinced, that the 
firſt ingredient in forming a perfect do- 
nden character is a tender heat. 
With whatever contempt the gay and 
Ailßpated may affect to treat this quality, 
its value is known and confeſſed by all 
who have been ſo fortunate as to retire 
from the. public walks of pleaſare into the 
tranquil abodes of domeſtic, happineſs; 
What but this can preſerve alive the; flame 
of conjugal affection through all the vi- 
ciſitudes of life, and amidſt all the im- 
perfections of humanity,? What, but this 
can ſupport and cheriſh parental love 
_ through all a father's labours and cares, 
and all a mother's ſorrows and anxieties t 
What but this can form between bro- 
thers and ſiſters a bond of affection whieh 
Will enliven their years, of childhood and 
a You, II. 1 a L „ youth 
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youth with a thouſand / pleaſures, and 

which no change of fituation or connec- | 
tions mall after wards be able to diffolve?: 

What, in fine; but the charm of ſenſi- 

bilty, can be of power ſufficient to repel 

the vapours of fretfulneſs and ſpleen; and, 

through all the eloudy days which muſt 

de expected in the courſe of life, to bid 
the: hours of | domeſtic: intoreourle paſs 

plealantly and cheerfully along? 

_ Even in the cottage and the-deſart this 
pretieus gem is ſometimes found, and 
there affords the poor and unlettered pea- 

Hit delights, which many a prince and 
_ plilloloptier" might enyy. “ A portion 
of this treaſure is ſometimes given” ſays 
one who knew how ta touch the fineſd 
chords of the feeling heart, “ to the 
rougheſt peaſant whotraverſesthe bleakeſt 
mountains; and bappy is thy cottage, 
and happy is the ſharer-of it, and * 
re the lambs which fport about you,” ; 
kn the moſt intereſting corcerns. and 
5 ering anden of ur. ine alp 
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is ĩt not the man who poſſeſſos a tender 
heart in whom yau wouldrepaſe your con- 
fidence, or to whom you would look up 


for comfort? Would you wiſh to con- 
| Me: yourſelf..in buſineſs with a man 


whoſe, infegſibility. would allow him to 
purſue the ſtrait road of ſelfiſhneſs with» 
out regard to the calls of honour. and 
generoſity, or with one whoſe feelings 
would prompt him to conſult his neigh- 
boutis intereſt as well as his o.] n? If 
vou were deſirous of finding a friend, to 
whom you might commit the important 
charge of guarding the property and the 
innocence, and ſuperintending the educa- 
tion of your orphan children, would you 
dot, if poſſible, make | choice of a mar: 
"whoſd heart would inte liue him to diſ- 
chatgb the tr uſt with tenderneſs and ge- 
neroſity? In the hoot ef humiliation, 
whey misfortune Has caſt you down into 
the vale of povetty, ſuy, would you with 
for 4 friend; ont who, through inſenſi- 
e or an affection of ildor, ſhook - 
DR bid 
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did you laugh at the caprices of Fortune, 
and deſpiſe her frowns,'or one who with 
tender ſympathy would make your caſe 

his own, and by acts of kindneſs, per- 
formed with that delicacy which true 
ſenſibility always dictates, aſſiſt you in 
ſupporting your burden? Whilft you are 
oppreſſed with grief for the loſs of a parent, 
a wife, a child, vor a friend, would you 
chooſe for the companion of your ſorrows | 
the man whofe nature or whoſe ſyſtem i in- 
ſtruQs him to ſpen of life as a jeſt, and of 
its fond attachtnents as childiſh aud effe- 
minate weakneſſes, and who is capable of 
nnſulting the ſilent ſorrows of a heart op- 
- preſſed with unſeaſonable | pleafantey ; or 
1 the man Who will generouſly! partake of 
your grief, echo back your fighs, lend a 
ſerious ear to yout lamentations, and pour 
into your wounded boſom the balm of 
tender condolence? Laſtly, when dif- 
Ade or decay ſhall, bring you. to.the verge 
ok the grave, what is there, excepting 
y ouly, A fa 8 9 75 
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and whoſe ſoothing accents will ! whiſper 
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v6? Fee} hope towards God,” which will 
yield you ſuch ſupport as the preſence of 
a friend, whoſe tender heart” will inſtruct 
him to liſten with interefted attention to 
your tale of ſymptoms,” whoſe gentle 
hand will “ ſmooth the bed of death,” 


peace“ to your departing ſpirit? * ow! 
If ſuch de the value of a tender heart 
in all the moſt important offices and in- 
terefting ſituations of life, ſhall 1 not be 
pardoned, if I recommend it to you, in 
the e rn Wr en 8 
eee ee pn 
all diligence to prevent the intruſion of 
ſelfiſhneſs, aud the long train of ſordid 
paſſions which are its conſtaut attendants. 
Beware © leſt; your heart be hardened 
through the deceitfulneſs of ſin De- 
ſtroy not your native feelings by indulge. 
ing in riot and exceſs: damp not their 
ardour by the ſordid purſuits of avarice; 
crank; n at the 60 0 of ambi- 
„ tion. 


the ſecond, embrace every proper i boca» 
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tian. Helievę mo, there is little roam for 
the kind and gentle paſſions. in a boſom 
that is occupied by unlawful defires, It 
ig only whilſt the heart remains wneor- 
— that it is capable of tenderneſs. 
To this negative rule for 8 
your ſenfihility I will add, in concluſion, 
two poſitiys precepta: The 5ſt, fre: 
quently proſent beſbre your fight ex- 
amples af pure and virtunus ſenſibility; 


ſion ee eg bn e and gene. 


raus feelings. ©! dich Faſfturg 50 

I would not 1 . PETTY 
| firmer of thaſe rules, to recommend the 
frequent and promiſcucys reading of mo» 
dern fictitious writings of the ſontimental 
Find for though a fem productions of 
this ſort may be no leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
cheir good moral tendeney than by'theit | 
literary merit, the "generality: öf them 
eher teach nothing, er worſe than ho- 
thing either tend to deprave the taſte, 
enervate the mind, 'and corrupt the-heart, 


„011 3 | 75 — | or, 
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or, at beſt, only engage young people in 
a frivolous and unprofitable employment 
of the moſt: precious moments of their 
| Hives. The pages of hiſtory afford many 
inſtructive and intereſting exampies of 
humanity and generoſity; and the holy 
ſeriptures abound with narrations, both 
ſictitious and real, adapted to inſpire the 
youthful mind with every tender and 
noble ſentiment. Of the fictitious kind 
Iwill mention, as particularly excellent; 
the fable of the Eu- lan, by means of 
which the prophet Nathan adtnoniſbed 
David; and the parables of the Prodigal 
Son, and the Good Sihnidyitan, Of trat- 
ratives founded on real fact there is no- 
| thing in all the remains of antiquity more 1 

intereſting than the Rory of Joſeph and 
his Brethren, | But if you wist 6 culti- 
vate 2 manly and generous ſenfibility, 


turn your eyes to that great pattern of all 


Pee morat excellence,” our Lord and Si, 


Jeſus Chriſt. Behold him, from the 
nobleft principles of piety and pubis“? 
L 4 pt DA—_ 
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ſpirit; tenderly mourning over the de- 
pravity of his countrymen, and lamenting 
with tears the approaching ruin of their 
city and kingdom. As he drew nigh 
unto the city, he wept. over it, ſaying 
Oh! that thou hadſt known, even 
thou at leaſt, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace; but now they 
are hidden from thine eyes! With what 
kind affection did Jeſus attach [himſelf to 
did: he ſympathiſe with Mary and Martha 
when they informed him of their -bro- 
therꝰs death, and ſhewed him the tomb in 
which he was buried! Ixsus WET.“ 
' benevolent than his would have been 
. Wholly abſorbed in its own ſufferings, 
| how generouſly did he pray for his perſe- 
' cutors—** Father, forgive them, for they 
| know not what they do!“ How affec- 
 tiquately. did he commit his weeping 
mother, who was ſtanding at the foot of 
the . ee of his beloved diſ- 

| * ! 
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ciple! * When Jeſus ſaw his mother, 
and the diſciple whom he loved ſtanding 
by, he faith unto his mother, Woman, 
behold thy ſon! then ſaid he to the gfe 
ciple, Behold thy mother-TTTT / 
If you wiſh, n ec to han 
ſpired with the ſpirit of your divine Maſs 
ter, go and imitate his excellent example. 
Intereſt yourſelves tenderly in the wel- 
fare of your relations; your friends, your 


_ © countrymen, and all your fellow-crea- 


_ tures. Let your boſom be ever open to 
the impreſſions of generoſity. Have a 
ſmile of complacence for every ſcene. of 
; enjoyment, a ſigh for every brother in 
calamity, a tear for every friend in ſor- 
row. Rejoice with them that reggie, 
and weep with them that weep.” And 
ſuffer not your tenderneſs to exhauſt it- 
ſelf in ſighs, and tears, and lamentations : 
let it prompt you to deeds of liberalit / 
and mercy, - Manifeſt the ſincerity of 
. _ your kind affections, by daily exerciſing 
them in your tos, relations, by 
S. go “ viking 


— 


154 ' On Senfibilty.. 
6 viſiting the fatherleſs and widows in 
their afflition,” by ſupporting - +4 the 
feeble knees, and binding up the broken 
heart,“ by becoming eyes to the blind, 
feet to the lame, and a father to the poor: 
and, finally, by loving your enemies, 
and forgiving their treſpaſſes.· — “ Be ye 
kind one to another, TENDER-HEARTED, 
forgiving one another, even as God in 
Chriſt hath 155.275 r AG Net 
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| HAT part. of mankind's: on —.— Pro- 
vidence has beſtowed the diſtiuction of 
wealth are almoſt ugiverſally objects of 
„end to their inferiors in rank and for» 
tune. By the ſelfiſ they are of courſe 


* 
14 10 


vintages which their "condition affords - 

them for perſonal enjoyment. The 

| nerous, t thoug h difinclined t to the in- 

Baſgeucs s 0 baſs 2 paſſion, feel them⸗ 
ſelves 
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ſelves almoſt irreſiſtibly impelled to envy 
a lot which, whilſt it makes ample pro- 

- viſion fon the gratification of appetite, the 
amuſement of fancy, and the improye- 
ment of intellect, gives full ſcope for 
the exerciſe of the benevolent affections. 

When the warm-hearted friend of man 

_ beholds objects of compaſſion around him 
whoſe poverty and affliction importun- 
ately ſolicit that charitable aid which he 
is incapable of beſtowing; when, at the 
fame time, he ſees the needy ſuppliant 
contemptuouſſy ſpurned from the door 
of ſome pampered favourite of fortune, 

dy the haughty : and unfeeling lord of the 

| manſion, « or by his no leſs 1 and 


rr 


exclaim, with a  figh © of oak. which 
ds too generous ; to be highly culpable— 
«© Why are the gifts « of fortune thus un- 
5 equally, and, as it appears to the narrow | 
view of mortals, thus indiſcriminatcly 
diſtributed? "Wherefore i 1s, it, Anger the 
| government of racious Providence, 
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that the power arid; the inolination to do 
good are often ſo widely ſeparated, while 
miſery is left to pine in hopeleſs. indi 
gence, and thie generous heart is denied 
ũts pureſt delight and beſt reward: 
It is with the deſign of counteracting 
ſent condition of man that in this diſ- 
courſe I introduce to your attention the 
ſentiment which Peter addreſſed to the 
lame man, on Who he was about to 
perſorm a mitaculous cure (., Silver and 
Sold have I none; but ſuch as I have 
ive I thee. 4 None of us, it is true, are 
in the preſent day furniſhed with the 8 
apoſtolic ift of healing; but every man 
polleſſes various 2 and opportu- 
nities of relieving, diſtreſs and promoting | 
 hapy ineſs which. are wholly unconnected 
Vith riches. | Every man, whatever be 
bis "external condition, poſſeſſes, 'or hay 
acquire, moral diſpoſitions and iotelle&ual 
endowments, which will enable ham to 
ee to the comfort and benefit of 


[4 
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his domeſtic and friendly connexions, and 
to ſetvo the community of which he is 


Unexpenjioe Method; 


a member. Without giving gold or 
flver, it is in the power of any one, who 
does not — ag au a thou 
fand ways to do good. Ferne 
. eee can have. 

the ſatis faction of ſeding a donation from = 


His purſe, or a motſel from his table, to 


the cottage which, by means of -diſetiſs 


or accident; is become the gloomy abode 
155 of Wretchedneſs; the poot mam toe, 
though he has neither gold nor filver-to 


beſtow, may enjoy his ſhare of the divine : 


luxury of beneficence, by * viſiting his 


brother 1 in, his affliction, by news, 7 his 
ſorrows with the unaffected, {ighage: of 
ſympathy, and by rendering; 5 him offices 
of humanity and kindneſs, which perſons 

in a higher ſtation might be little quali- 2 


fied, and poſſibly leſs Aupoſed, to per- 
form: and if the oral merit, & both; be 


accurately weighed, it will, -perhaps, be | 
2 that the win preponderate i WE. 


fayour | 
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favour of the latter. For what is the ſa- 
crifice which the rich man makes in 
parting with a ſmall portiou of his wealth, 
when compared with that which is made, 
on the ſame occaſion, by the kind neigh« 
bour, who, merely from a motive of 
humanity, gives up his profitable hours 
. of induſtry; deprives himfetf of his na- 
_ tural reſt, and perhaps even expoſes him- 
ſelf to the hazard of fatal infection, to 
become a uſeful attendant in a ſick room? 
No one,' who has known what a fick 


room means, can doubt, that to perform 5 


its duties with aſſiduity, diſcretion, and 
tenderneſs, is in the higheſt degree me- 
ritorious. A mother, watching day aftor 
tay, and night after night, with unceaſ- 
ing attention and unabating ſalicitudez 
over a beloved child, whom ſome cruel 
diſeaſe has ſuſpended by an invwhble 
thread over the grave—a daughter, ro- 
tired from all the gay allurements of life 
to the filent ſolitude of the chamber, 
© ep : where 


"ws" 
* th, 
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Where a parent, long loved and revered, 
is gradually ſinking under the infirmities 
of age, there to watch and weep beſide 
the bed of death, and to diſcharge the 
laſt debt of filial gratitude by every ſooth- 
ing word and look, and every gentle 
office which true affection at ſuch. a mo- 

ment will dictate—a friend, frequently 
repairing to the bed - ſide of his ſick friend, 
to enliven the heavy hours of languor or 
pain by the ſoothing ſmile of affection, 
and to beguile the tedious moments by 
cheerin Ng con verſation a donigftic, whole 
grateful and affeclionate heart riſes, above 
the ſordid idea of gain, and prompts him 
to attend his maſter, without regarding . 
 Kilgue or danger, through ſcenes of im- 
-minent peril or tedious affliction, | to the 
laſt moments of his life—theſe are cha- 
racters which, though 1 in the walks of 
_ retired and humble life they may fre, 
quently” paſs unnoticed, are, in truth, 
poſſeſſed of more ſubſtantial merit, and. 
e to NS. _— than Balak to 
| "157 N many 
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many whoſe poſthumous munificence in 
providing for the erection of hoſpitals or 
churches has loaded their duſt with mo- 
numental honours, | 

Between friends, n hearts de 
F . — 
affection, wealth may, it is true, furniſh 
many opportunities of rendering eſſential 
ſervice. Under heayy loſſes or misfor- 
tunes it may ſupply a kind and liberal 
benefaction: in the moment of embar- 


| raffinent it may afford che ſeaſonable 


aſſiſtance of a generous loan; againſt vio« 
| lence: and oppreſſion it may provide arth+ 
dur of defence; for wrongs and injuries 
it may procure legal redreſa. But, Wwiths 


out the help of money, there afe tus 


merous benefits, at leaſt of equal valus 


wich thoſe Which are to be purcheſa 


with gold, which may be conferred byr” 
one friend upon another, In a moment. © 
af doubt and perplexity, when of two, 
| plans, having esch its peculiar adyan- 
| kages, it is difficult to determine which 
adage 5585 M ; ., 


362 Lenne us Metbod: 
3s. moſt eligible z when of two methods 
of acting, each of which is attended with, 
inconvemience and hazard, one muſt be 
adopted; or when now ſibuations and 
connexions create a nem ſet of duties 
hitherto unpractiſed or present à riew 
ſeries of temptations for which the young 
adventurer is ubprepatediof what in- 
eſtimable value is that wiſllbtn which 
With deliberation | awd diſti- 
; with" accuracy, and that ere · 
1 
and from paſt facts inifers the probable 
expectation with reſpe& to; the future 
Voung eue ee always: be fully 
ſenſible of the vue of wiſo comnfal 3 
| eh after's few unſuoceſsſul trials of thair 
own menge, and a ſow. painfob mortiſi- 
7 dation and diappdintinants in cauſo 
quence of errontons"judgazents-and prev 


, - "- gipitate(detetminations}/ they will tarts 
JIE what the maxims. of wildom are werfts 


{Jiſtening to, and that the leſſons: taughtk 
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of ſtill- greater value, n perhaps, 
even more frequently ſlighted, is the bo- 
naſſe of faithful reprodfſ. The firſt devi- 
ations from the right way are often made 

imperceptibly, eſpecially" by young per- 
ſons} whole attention is more agreeably 
oteupied"than'in' pondering" the path of 
- thblr feet t yet firſt deviations, however 
trifling in themſelves, often terminate in 
5 deſtructive irregularities-. Hor 
deſirable; then, is it to have always ar 
hand a judicious and faithful monitor; 
who, without exerciſing unrraſonablo ſe- 
verity, will bring our actions nd cha- 
- rater” to the ſtandard of ? and, 
wherever he diſcovers 2 defect, will ko- 
_ noſtly point it obt.—whe, eſtectmimg 
open febuke better than fecret love, 
| and choofng father its riſk his intereſt in 
che affection of his friend than to leave 
Mis ingeecnee Expoſed to hazard, with 
on the firſt appearance of moral difeaſe; 
| Mininiſter "the ' wholeſome ' melicide”” 24 | 
admonition ! Reprocf is à precious gift 
0 M2 which 


- _Teproof upon an obedient ear. 


'  x6buketh a man. ſhall afterwards find 


8 i fuſely beſtowed, either defeats its own 


164 Unexpenſove Methods ; | 
which node but a fool will deſpiſe; „Re- 
buke a wiſe man, faith Solomon, and 
he will dove thee. As an ear- ring of gold, 

| and an ornament of fine gold. ſo inn wile. 


Among the. unexpenſive methode of 
ferving and obliging a friend may alſo be 


reckoned the payment of his dye tribute 


of praiſe, and the vindication of his cha» 
racter from ſlander. IIS 
are eaſily ſpoken and coſt nothing, may 
in either of theſe ways contribute na] 


 ceſlary..} Flattery, which is a ſtudied-at» 

tempt to foſter ſelf-conceit, is an injury 
inſtead of a kindneſs; and Solomon's ab- 
ſervation is certainly juſt, that he ho 


more favour than he that flattereth with 
his tongue,” Even deſerved praiſe, pro: 


. E 


„4595 
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former, the beſtowing of praiſe, ſome de- 
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object by encouraging vanity. Admi- 
niſtered, however, with a judicious and 
ſparing hand, praiſe may not only be an 
innocent gratification 'of the natural de- 
tire of reputation, but a beneficial ſtimu- 
Jant to meritorious exertions. When it 
is indirectly beſtowed in extolling the 
merit of perſons who are abſent, the tri- 
daute of praiſe is leſs liable ts abuſe; and 
it then, perhaps, more effectually anſwers 
the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the reputation 
of the perſon | commended; as the ap- 
plauder is Jeſs expoſed to the ſuſpicion of 
flattery. But, after all, the moſt eſſential 
ſervice which can be rendered to another 
man's character is to take pains to olear it 


anmihen aſpertions n Q : 


io — INT 
when it. is conſidered. that this-kind office 


may be performed at the eaſy expence of 


| 4 lie breath, it .refle@s. un fall mt. 
Ann, | ds 8 $a credit 


166 Unyapen/ſove Mathods 
£xedit upon mankind that they ſoſ oſten 
ſoſfer an innocent reputation to lie blecd- 
ing under the ſhafts of malice without 
apening their lips in its defenge In 
ſome caſes this may be the effect of piti- 
ful timidity and cowardices in others, it 
muſt be imputed to the ſtill wacls mo- 
_ tive of ſegret malevalenee In every in- 
Nance, ſuch ſilener, when merit is un- 
deſetvedly depteciated and innocenee 
cruelly aſperſed, and might. by ſpirited 
vindication be reſcued from inſamy, is 


— pls af vietus; 96] 


a criminal violation of the chriſtian lat 
of doing as we would be dene unto- A 
truly hehevclent man will rejoice: in an 
opportunity of putting to ſilence the ma 
Agwant tongue of ſlander; and it is 
pleafing reflection, that ſo important an 
voice of kindneſs is not confined to the 

+ ich; but may be performed by any on 
he Bas a bart to- feel for the injured, 
e ane ee eee 
* er vary or 1 


their dependents neceſſaries, conveniences, 


une e why 
Hoſtie ifs, to retark how many of its 
duties and its comforts are independent 
of 'wealth. © We every where ſee heads 
of families toiling; with unwearied in- 
doſtry, to procure for theraſelves and 


ſuperfivities. The higher they are able 
to aſcend in this progreſs, the more are 
they diſpoſed, to congratulate each other 
on their good fortune. They conclude, 
and, it is owned, not without reaſon, 
that by increaſing their wealth they in- 
ereaſe their means of enjoyment: they 
will exert their utmoſt endeavours to ac- 
quire riches. But, in directing their at- 
tention. to this ↄbject, men are too apt to 
loſe ſight. of eyery other: they are ready 


to imagine, that when they have com- 


paſſed this great end they have diſcharged 
obligation to their families. They 
orget, that to be rich is not, neceſſarily 
_ gourſe, to be happy... The ſerious | 
M +. truth 


8 
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truth is, that when men bave ſupplied 
their families with the greateſt abundance 
of wealth, if they have done nothing elſe 
for them, they have left them, with re- 
ſpect to the moſt eſſential ingredients of 
felicity, forlorn and deſtitute. The maſ- 
ter of a family, in order to render his 
houſe during his life the manſion of hap- 
pineſs, muſt not only fill it with ſplendid 


. eee pro» 


ductions of ärt, and ſupply it with the 

varieties of a luxurious table, but muſt 
| alfo'make innocencs, peace, and love, his | 

- conſtant gueſts. In order to ſecure tho 
| happirieſs of his children after his death, 
he muſt do more for them than merely 
provide them with the means of living in 
eaſe and ſplendour; he muſt give them 
thoſe good prineiples and virtuous habits 
which will ſecure them againſt the faſel- 
nations of folly and the ſeduction of vice; 


be muſt give them, by a courſe of ſteady | 


eulture and diſcipline, the capacity of in- 


ä 
. 


give them, by the mild tat 
influence of example, a love of order, a 
habit of induſtry, a power of ſelf- on · 


troul, and, above all, a diſpoſition to find 


his own higheſt happineſs. in making 


others happy. And all this the poor 
man can do for his family as well as tho 
nch. If he is only able, with bis utmoſt 


induſtry, to bring home. to his humble 


it home with an honeſt heart and a ſmile | 
of content; and, thus accompanied, he 
can beſtow upon his wife and his children 


ſincete delight, to which the gay inhabi» 
tants of many a magnificent manſion are 


queath his children no rich. legacies, he 
can, however, leave them poſſeſſed of 
healthful conſtitutions, uncorrupted minds, 


an unſpotted reputation, and a good hape 


towards God: and, ſeeing his children 


thus endowed, he may ' peacefully. hi! 


them farewell, faying to them with his 
r 


5 — 
# I done; 


rangers. If, when be dies, he can bo- 


A 
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Inne but fuch as I have give I yeu, 
| Behokds, 1. det but God ml de with | 
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Miene of ee | 
in the purſuit of ita great public intereſts, 0 
what is it which rendefs a man moſt a- 
 ocptable or moſt. uſeful, the! pofſedron of 
extenfive property, or of intelleQual and 
moral merit? | Do--you eſtimate. a mab's 
_ panion* by the wealth hir diſplays; or by 
the diſpaſitions und talents he difcovers? 
Notwith ſtanding the blind homage which 
bn aa qdeaſions paid to money, enn 
„that in any liberal ſo - 
ho has good ſennſe, an 
lightened. uhderſtanding, 2 
mannore; th deftitate of riches, w 
575555555 | 
the jgworant ohurl, whoſe only recem- 
mendetzon is that his Leffers are full of 


ſuver und gend? \ Towards whom would . 


ſoeciety doo up for the ditectien of its 


or 


affairs, for the — IRE_y 
* 


1 1 


dau i 
ot for the melioration of its condition to 
men of wealth without information, abi- 
lity, or integrity, or to men who are more 
diſtinguiſhed by talents and virtue than 
by affluence? 80 far is it from being true 
that men are of value to the public in 
proportion to their riches, that thoſe very 
men ho, whilſt they have been impelled 
by the motive of neceſſity have been 
active and uſeful members of ſociety; as 
ſioon as they have accompliſhed: their lu- 
erative, deſigns, have often been ſeen to . 
throw themſelyes upon the couch of 
| luxury, and waſte the remainder of their 
days in uſeleſs and i inglorious indolence. 5 
Tho greateſt benefactors of mankind have. 
been among thoſe in whom an /earneft 
deſire of honeſt fame, a noble love of 
truth, or a genetous ambition to be e- 
tenfively uſeful to mankind, has ſabdued 
de ſordid thirlt of gain, and has prompted = 
thein, at the hazard of every ſelfifh in- 
tereſt, to employ all the energy of their 
ey diffuſion of knowledge and 
| the 


192 = Unexyenſive Mnthod: 
the extenſion of freedom. Even in the 


loweſt claſs of ſociety among the labour= | 


5 eee GR have 
„eee . err more ike 10 
| the public than all the coſtly-offerings. of 
_ oſtentatious-munificence, The truth is, 
every citizen, whatever be his rank or ſta- 
tion, is capable of ſerving the community; 
and his capacity of uſefulneſe is not to be 
meaſured by his riches, but by his intel- 
Jectual accompliſhments and moral at- 
tuininents. Whilſt the poor man is con- 
_ ſerous that he is benefiting the public by 
his manual labour, his well · directed in- 
genuity, his domeſtic virtues, and the 
general influence of a good example, he 
has no reaſon to be aſhamed. of his po- 
verty: in the midſt of his fellow-citizens | 
he may bear the firm and erect aſpect of 
- honeſt pride, and may ſay to his coun- 
ty Silver and gold haye I none: hut 
5 Annan 2.49: tötet 
| . nn 


all 


the inſtances which have in this diſcourſs = 
been adduced of UvNBXPENSIVE METHODS 
or DOING GD are abundantly ſufficient” 
to prove, that the pleaſures of beneficence 


i are by no means confined to the rich, and | ; 


that a man may render his brethren many 
important ſervices de Bing them 
money. bas vr | 98266 | 
The ſubject of this — ssen, 

: an important leſſon to the poor and to the 
rich. The poor may draw from what 
has been faid the eating refloction, that 
Whatever other diſadvantages they maß 
labour under, they are not excluded from 
the divine delight of doing good. If they 
cannot enjoy the ſatisfaction of ſeein 
their names enrolled in the honourable . 
lift of benefactors to public charities; if 

they are obliged frequently to ſuffer the 
paiuful mortification of ſeeing a fellow · 
creature in Want without danug the | 
power to relieve him; they have, never- _ 
-Fheleſs, many ways in which they can 
N the propulifite of ang 


'- 


. bees As. 


heart. By viſiting, comforting, and ſatvs* 


ing the fick ; by giving a friend" uſcfut | 


© counſel and faithful teproof; by ene; 
| couraging modeſt merit, and vindicating! | 


injured innocence ;. by being an aſſec 
tionate huſband and a kind father; in 4 
Word, by performing all the duties af his 

humble ſtation faithfully and diligently, 


the poor man may. ſecure to himſelf) all 


the hogour.and all the comfort of good 
5 nels in this World: and, having been 
| 4 rich, in good works” op.carth, he will 


not fail ta lay up for himſelf a treaſure in 


heaven ; for Jeſus, the friend of the pot. 
hath, ſaid—* Ele that giveth. 2 cup. 


Hold water ſhall. in no wiſe, loſe his. re- 
Ward.“ The impreſſiog Which this di b 
Course ought to make upon the rich 1 18 
not to induce them to overlook | the W 
tions which they are under to a 1 

and charitable uſe of their wealt by x — 


means but to lead them to extend. thei | 


ideas of beneficence far beyond the mere 


but u bount z. aud to 
ee ee eee 


1 +74 


*. 


of doing Gx 17s 
remind them, that even though they were 
* to give all their goods to feed the poor, 


much would yet remain to be done before 


they had completely fulfilled the: law of 
chriftian,gharity., The poor pnd afflited, 
your families, your friends, your neigh- 
| bourhood, your country, have many 
claims upon you, ' whom Providence has 
placed in the higher ranks of life, which 
gold and filyer cannot diſcharge. Weigh 
well, I intreat you, the importance of 

_ your ſtation and the extent of your duty: 
and neves forget, that. ta whom much 

is given, of * ere ber be required. 
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- Wann ed Mater tc ws 
| immortal Newton, was aſked, * 
what means he was enabled to make thoſe 
rapid and ſucceſsful advances in ſcience 
which had aſtoniſhed the world? he 
anſwered, that if he had, in any reſpect, 
| done more than others who were engaged 
in the ſame reſearches, it was not ſo much 
_ owing. to ſuperior ſtrength of genius as 
Wa nb, which he had carly _— 


% BF, 


of ee and patient dining 
This reply was, doubtleſs, in ſome mea - 
ſure, the effect of that modeſty which 


always accompanies extraordinary merit: 


but, at the ſame time, it certainly pro- 


| ceeded from an experimental conviction 


of the advantage which is gained, in any 
purſuit, by a diligent application and ani» 


mated. exertion; of the mental faculties; 


This great man, though unqueſtionably: 
indebted. to nature for uncommon talents; 


would never have made thoſe wonderful 
diſcoveries. and improvements in philo- 
ſophy which have immortalized his name, 
n 
to the purſuit of knowledge. - 


5 


In undertakings of a very Ae | 


| ture from thoſe of the philoſopher; and 
in a ſituation which required a different 
| kind of exertion, the perſon ſpoken of in 


. of intereſted attention. When 
r 


: OED and abuſes to 


- * 
. 


the text experienced the benefit of this: * 


JW 


* Anuinard Hestia in all laudable 
otrscd, and had much to; reform, parti 
cularly with teſpect to religion. During 
_ the teign of the wicked Aha, idelatries, 
auch hof of the maſt ſhock ing kind; brad 
bern eticouraged. To put an- effech 
ſdon toi theſe !anpiotigs,” atid roſtdre ee 
pure worthip: of thb God af ach, aur 
talks which required: wiſdom, in 
and /f6rnineſfs - A torrbnt f 
froua. thate who wore! intereſte@ in the 
RBitenalling corruption was: to (beLoaxithsl = 
foo, The peflions.:ands prejudices of- 
than hart of ther populace which had fa- 
vaured dhe ere to be fuhdued- New - 
rrgola tant arg to be pudemth mtr | 
| duced, and firgilyi-ſuppont.! Alle this: 
 Heackish ee cute wih ſucceſs, bocadſe 

himhegrsciqatuluteraliediin-the vadereehs" 
inge t Herekiab thraughout all Juda 
wonghie that which, was good; and rügen 
aud/trath; bofare:the Lord: hig God an 
*  ithexnety warkthatba began in the er- 

ven a the heuſe of: Gd, aud in the- 


aud 4 mne nn 
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Oed, de dd it with n bis beat, and 
Rechen eee, 

Of the valve and lea of at dir. 

on tion anid Habit of mind, of which He- 

zekiall Wis left an example worthy of 

icditatioh,” expetlerice affords innumerable 


©4341 90 


proofs. 

"Th the or Namn ry affairs of life,” who es 
not" fee cet Receſs very much depends 
upo 5 n the degree of attention and ſpirit 
wit 155 which. they are proſecuted? Let 
one mall, who has made choice of ar an o- 
cupation i in life ſuitable to his abilities. 


and inclinations, © ant devotes bimſelf with 


NN of aſl wer fo its labours; 9725 an- \ 


ja id be in got 55 e a * 


ated alike; there can be no doubt which: wy 


of theſe two men will have the faireſt. 
proſpect of ſucceſs... The moſt induſe 
tribus and ſpirited attention to buſineſs . 


2 cannot, 


}\ 
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cannot, indeed, in the preſent ſtate; of 
ſociety, infallibly ſecure proſperity ; but 
the, probabilities are always greatly, i in its 


favour. In the purſuit of knowledge of 
every kind, and in the acquiſition of all 
uſef ul and ornamental arts, it is evident 


that almoſt every thing depends upon 
diligent application and a habit of patient 
attention. No man ever became a ſeho - 
lar or a philoſopher without giving up bis 
mind to his ſtudies, and proſecuting them. 
with ardour. No man ever diſtinguiſhed 
him(elf as a poet or artiſt who did not 


feel a conſiderable degree of enthuſiaſm | 


in his favourite purſuit, and. apply bim- 


ſelf to it with a determination to excel, 


Eyen in the ſecondary accompliſhments. 
of entetior ait and addreſs, excellence 
cannot be attained without attention. In 


| ſhort, if 1 were to hy down any one 


general ruld for acquiring diſtinction and 


eminence in any profeſſion or purſuit, it 
ſhould be this—**_Be intereſted in What. | 


ever you odere; or, 1 in the lang nguage - 
of 
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of the text—** In every work that you 
begin, do it with all your heart. 
There is no circumſtance- in which 
civihiſed life has a greater advantage over 
a:ſavage ſtate than in the ſuperior degree 
of vigour and activmy which it gives to 
every intellectual faculty. ' Excepting 
only when the ſtrong impulſes of appetite 
or paſſion rouze him to ation, the ſavage 
remains in torpid indolence, and finds his 
| higheſt luxury in a total ſuſpenſion of his 
Active powers: Having been inured to 
jk intellectual exertions, he looks at the 
55 


jects around him, not with the aui 
mated expreſſion of admiration and e 
ght, or with the inquiſitive eye of Cu». 
 rofity, dut with the yacant gaze of i igno-, 
deen, Eren objects. reifen neu end 
ſtrange can ſcgreely for à moment attract 
hys attention. It is. Haid, that When the 
moſt ſouthern goaſt of America was firſt. 
viſited by Europeans, the natives, though = 
_ they, had never before ten à hip, e 
prelied no i. | Civilifation calls 

| wh MI 9-2) 07g 


197 Ame (104 in gl lædable 
forth the ferment powers of the foul, 
Every advange; which is mode; in kοσ²¹⁵öe 


| : ledge, predents: before the mind pew pb- 


s of gontemplatian, and affurde h 
play ment for its facultics, Henea it 
bas hegg very juſtly Hic gongerning txoſe 
er 
mage, ſa rapid a progreſhs that ther 

are gx lng, From this ematenrd fate 
Tis gs, ES in 6 — | 


the numerops er s, natural, Cly 
ref ious 9 45 6 
An af 2210 . 29 
42 2 RO! Sr ar ag 8 
her inne een "of 0 10 | 
| 5 Eq RN tyation 
| 1. S f A: ENT 
E £6) Get 125 
iich i pe nf A Rr ae ode | 
quarter? and that he- GR cb back b. 
part; Bol" BP tet Ing bify and Acids E- 
erfiba"tewrds rhe aily lnerbsfüüg ftdck 
of: Khowledge ati happinefſ. Nom: 
Bur it. io nr furely i the ordiviary 
| affairs. gf Rfe, and im tho purſuit of h] 
189 noi e on later 
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n 193 
wage that 4 Habit ef attenkibft and 165 
ey 16 uſefat: # aff of grènt ad 
tage in the trait AW bf afl Wöräl Mf 
viigivus coflcerns ? and it is bit kl At. 
dount thut the ſabjeR before chiefly = 
merits your atttution- e Sols nom. 

What is it Which fenderb ne tnf 6 
mach bre use chat AuGcher fu te 
ralatiofit and oH of ſuc lil If Is N 
ben, inca grodt! maſure 2hÞ ſup r d% 
groe di ſpinit aud undaur wh whith he 
proſecute} thu inge raſts of diy fu 
man may bheye ,, toned! rig 
tegrity. nd. graativabilitied q o u. 
_ thronghſ)as inddiapt temtr Whicknpped 
donti imm wb axkibgbawintereſtedbigd = 
| adtivepart in plablipcorcpru},>he neap!le 

cos nter uſe dition do hiswegbboors 
heddbos tne>commry p WherdgffiulE they 
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of many,” that the poor are indebted for 
moch of the relief which is afforded 
then under their burdens, and that the 
mw owes r . n * 


* 


"The 0 confiacd relations of beer | 
may ulſo detive many benefits from this 
irit, Active exertions for mutual con- 
vehietice and” profit are the ſupport of 
commercial connexions. Mutual atten- 
tio is the life of converſation, aud the 
very eſſence of. fp The reciprocal 
275 of K ind affe ctions, that ſym- . 
: 1 55 which | prompts each ch pany, 
himſelf in warm wiſhes and. 


Tele for the benefit of the re 
| 1 5 „Families are 
5 e 


186 Animated Exer tions ia all laudable 
ſign. of this diſcourſe 1 recommend is 


the avimating. principle in eyerywirtus., 


and, ike the fun, diffuſes life; vi pont 
and . beer ite energy ie 


experienced. 2 hum 23w0o Ment 
If the e * an active {pu be 


but powerful in morals, it r 


. ably 1 preſumed; that it WR In | 


2 in rel gion. wt snotriore dvi A Mig 
„Religion being 3 concern uf 15 


moment, the e Wt object o of rel 8 
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will be ſentiments of geverence correſ - 
Founding to their faith and to. theſe cons 
ceptions: and , as there are few.. perſons 
who have not had theſe ſentiments ſtamp 

e upon their winds by private education 
and .publ JoftruGion, it ſeems not un- 
reaſouable to ſuppoſe, that there is amang 
Gate 2 general | bias t ; towargs religion. | 
eq quently, it t mi ight i in theory be con- 
clyded, th that ONE degree of attention 
or ardqur ; any _lndividyal i is diſpoſed; by 
gatural incligatio | Or habit, to diſcover i in 
3 er > oy k will commonty | ſhow 
fame in tho e of re J the 


ps at 2 1 110 . : IK 


ree with this reaſoni | | 

3 e e ſpeak of the GY who pi 1805 
to be religious. by frequentinh the public 

Worthip 82 God take as tn en mite telt 

in the afflirs of refigion''& they do i 

other matters Which ale el, of? of 
ſuperior importance“ Do" they think N 

aiitf perk Conterfitig "tHe firſt Being in 
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as they think and ſpeak of an earthly 
friend or patron? When they" profeſs 
irnmediately to addreſs themſelves to 
him, are they as attentive to him, and as 
ſolicitous to treat him with at dec ing 
reverence as they would be if they "were 
called, upon to pay homage to an earth 
prince? Are they 'as LO in _ 
in wiſhing for ſeaſons of religiops, Wor- 
a p- "which afford opportunities for | the 
: exerciſe of of pious. "ſentiments, as they ire 3 
| in defiring, the return of ſeaſons devoted 24 
: to.focial. pleaſures ?. In fine, during the 
hours of religious duties, are they as eon 
flagtly a attentive, and as truly . 
| 8 hen, they, are engaged in the 
mex, buſigeſs, or. arguſements.of' life} 1. 
muſt be left With every individwal to an- 
ſwer theſe. queſtions to his own, con 
_ ſgience../,þ, hall only faz, that if the 
ww Sue of dane eee eren there 
in the negative, he may without Heft- 
1 that his reſigion, i it be 
ere, has not that firm hold * bis 
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tnind, or that deep root in his heart, 


which it ought to have. Conſidering 


the abſtra&/ nat ure of religious truths, . 
aud the ſuperior ſtrength of thoſe im- 
preſſions which are made upon the ima - 
gination and the heart through the me- 
dium of the' ſenſes, above thoſe which 
are produced by means of the under 
ſtanding alone; conſidering, too, the na- 
tural effect of the frequent recurrence of 
the ſame external forms of religion to 
damp: the ardour of emotion: it may, 
perhaps, be queſtioned,” whether any v 
lent agitation of the paſſions in religious 

duties is ordinarily; to be expected : and 

if the numerous inconveniences and in- 
proprieties which fanaticiſm bas occaſioned” 
be recollected, it may alſo be queſtioned; 
Whether that kind of devotion which 
- conſiſts-in, or | produces, ſuch agitatiou, 
ought commonly to be encouraged: -'Bug! 


devotion, jf it means any thing, uaqueſ+ ' 


tionably means the expreſſion of certain a 


e — the Soprexic/Beiugy/ 7 
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190 Animated Exertions in all lairduble 
If thefe ſentiments do not in ſome mam 
ner accompany. our prayers; 9 they Are 
nere wurd whieh ſigniſy ethane; Und 
less wears attentive te the forms of devs 
votion ſo far as to under rant their men 
ing, and make ule” ef them ad bur HE 
addreſs to Heaven, we cathot; With Hy" 
propriety of language) de (Pt pray. 
Fhis ig the leaſt hät can be TH ple I 
worthipping our Maker ii fpirit aul ne” 
truth. Without this it che ver be ff of © 
us an it was of Herekiah; that whatever” = 
be dich in the ſervice of the eue of Odd 
her did ib with alli his heat. 
but, befides this, if the ae fpirt 
Whiclb lam roc ending operates upon 
ons raligiaus character, it will et ends = 
iuſluenctd be yend the forms, eff relig. 

and; will render us, through the whole 
couꝛſet uf oui hes, ſulioitous for the pre- 
ſoruation andiſpreau: uf true religion ini ihe 
World, and induſtrious in employing both 
our: influence:and-exampls for its ſupport! 
We Üſhalb be ever ready toi deſend its cauſoꝰ 
25 | 3 


wich the only weapon which” it thy 
found argument and rational ovidence;; 
aud to maintain its credit; by the ' beft 
apology which can be made in its behalf: 
2 good life. Loving the Lord our God 
with all our hearts, e eee e 
_ wathia willing mind. ug S201 1 -, 
„ Thus paxicrful is the nflenoretittto 
gent attentian and! an active ſpitit inal 
the con n of life: Its narural: fruit ĩ0 
| Cineoſss! Ivalh worldly affairs this efSlV 
ib as thbable as the, precarious-condition- 
| af.qve/pfafent:being/ will admit. In N 
ligen and morals tho effect is certain; 
No:map. eycr applied limſolf with-hiy 
whale, heart toi tha practice of his duty 
and: vas unſuccaſs al. Ptuly tœreſbl | 
is in eee 
e ed ere diſpoſitions! Whaes/ 
eve ties may attend the ;executiogy, 
they, ara only ſuch as a ſteady, determines, 


tian and vigorpus .exartions mam o 


ohne: fur the firſti Gepr from a vic ian, 
a. vittuous courſe of life, that of heartily 
f reſolving 


„* Raerton in ated 
——m 
tion than any ſubſequent act of obedience 
- "ro.the laws of virtue. The purſuits of 
religion and virtue have one advantage 
above all other purſuits; which is, that, 
vndet the bleſſing of Heaven, our ſucceſs 
in theſe purſuits depends wholly upon 
cali; We muſt aſk leave of the 
world whether we ſhall be rich and great; 
| bot; we! have only to aſk leave of our 
Maker and our own. hearts: to be good. 
Many -circumſtances, which lie beyond 
our ſphere of controul, may arifs'to frul · 
trate our moſt judicious and active er- 
tions in purſuit of worldly. proſperity t 
but we can be in no ſituation in which 
we may not be pious and benevolent. 
Every-Gnerre aſpiration” of the beart to- 
Wards Heaven will ſtrengthen the prin- 
eiple of piety: every kind aQon, every 
generous wiſh, every ſympathetic feeling, 


will confirm the habit of benevolence. 
he gee 8 Ee 1s in 


& _s!; 9 AT» win 44 Wie © this". 
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the law of God; IE 
in obedience to that law muſt proſper. 

Enough has, I truſt, been fad to thew 
db e and ee of active and vigorous 
exertions in all laudable undertakings, and 
to recommend to your diligent imitation 
the character of Herckiah, Who “ in 
every good work that he Vegats r n 
Met eee 

3 — 

this ſubject is, that a diſpoſition and capa- 
_ city for ſpirited exertions may be thought 
to depend more upon natural temper than 
upon voluntary reſolution. There is 
certainly a real difference, in this reſpect, 
in the original conſtitution of different 
men. Some perſons ſeem to be formed 


of much more groſs and ſluggiſh mate- 


- nals, or to be endowed with a leſs. por- 


tion of natural activity, than others: but 
the. propenſity to indolence and indiffe- 


caſt of  conftitution, as it is often greatly 
- nercaſed” by —_— o it navy” be 
Vor. II. AS, | counter- 


Is 


renee Which ariſes from this phlegmatic — 


91 — 


- couhterafted,” and in ſome meaſure ſub- 
dued, by oppoſition... Few. perſons are ſo 
unfortunate in the frame of their bodies, 
a8 not to be capable of employing them 
to ſome uſeful purpoſe in life, and of im- 
proving their powers and extending their 
uſefulneſs. The generality are allowed by 
nature a conſiderable field of action; and 
this field may commonly be enlarged; by 
education. By thoſe Who have had the 
beneſit of early inſtruction, and are fur- 
niſhed-with the means of farther improve- 
ment, much may be done to awaken . 
their faculties, and excite/ them, to ani- 
mated attention and vigorous exertions. 
Tanke pains to acquire juſt notions of tbe 
nature and condition of man as rational, 
ſocial, and immortal being, ſurrounded 
Vith important obligations; and capable 
of continual. improyement: : 
. yourſelves. to conſider human life as, 4 
valuable treaſure, which, if wiſely im- 
proved, may become the baſis of à noble 
ess ©  ſuperſtruKure | 


wy 
- 


I tous ſentiments. It was becauſe Hebe- 
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kauen, of honour and fſelirityt 
conſider yourſelves as connected with 
every human beihg by the ties of nature; 
and as intereſted in every thing which 
happens around them: in fine frequently 
raiſe: your views to the Supreme Ruler af 
the univerſe, and recollect chiat vyau ate 
conſtantly acting under bis inſpectlon, 
àud that his apptobation or diſapprubatſon, 
with all its important 'conſdqueticss'both 
in this life and the next, s neceflatity | 
eonnected with the mannet᷑ ĩa Which yo 
conduct yourſelves at preſent. Let theſe 


great and weighty eoticeptions'oonftagtly 
d well upon your minds, and it will be 
impoſſble that you ſhould not fer y 


ſelves ſtrongly icipelled to the moft um. 
duous” cultivation amd exereiſd aft your 
powers. All the great chatucters which 
have ever graced the hiſtory of ranking 

have ſprung from exalted ideas and gene- 


Kklah feared his 'God; | and. loved his coun- 
try, that he exceuted with his whole 
abe 2994950 0 2 4 heart 


196 — i alllaleble 
| heart adble defigns for the odour og pen 


gion and the benefit of the Jewiſù na> 


tion. IR was berauſe Jſeſus eſtectmed it 


is meat to do the will of him that ſent 


| 6 had gien bim, eee 


deing goed. D l ring $ets 


At your entrance, my young frinnds, 
upon the important journey of human 


- I'ma net take my leave of whis\Gub- 
jeſt without recommending it to the par- 


eee eee 


dende. 


life, next to the wretchedueſs and inſamy 
of chookng a wrong path, I wiſh to guard 


| you. againſt the waakneſs and folly of 
define on indelentiy and drow fly in 


the; right ene, Believe mo, when 1 


aſſure you chat life is not à trifling game, 


hich ou may ſafely play as you pleaſe, 
but an important and ſerious buſineſa, 
which icq wires all your attontion und all 


our: ions. Upbn the manner in 
ieh yon [conduR:- this, _ concern 
na I 1 0 depends 
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ons the mol gin f yr 
* exiſtence; not for the fe years in wh 
you may be able to command the amſes 
ments and pleaſures of youth, hut through 
H the ſcenes of manhood and did ge. 
in this world, znd through the. infinitely. 
more important {genes of ap cadlels dury = 
mme Upon yous 
comfort of thoſ 2 — 

9 * 8 

ee ole ie Gum the pur 
teseſtad in your profycrity,. ad whoſe 
peace you are under every go gbligan 

tion to gonſult. On the bebits you Ray 
form, dopends the bappisaſa o thoſs with 
whom you dnn bernafier be <opnrAnd in 
thecrtnalk intereſtipg danke; nt. 
ang in ſome iure. that of your, agighn 
baurkod +24 V aunt nd mv. 


— didnt poſteritys By the diligens gut 
tion: gf your intelligent U faulting jt 


ef kaawledge;. and zun Joy 
fit ei 1605 Hs o 03 it; Tue e | 


uit 151 8 


early gears: you may Tay Df, 


198 7 . WA Exer tons in lt U * L 37 
on „Which may prove an endleſs fund 
OF enitecfairiingnt to youMfelves aud your 
eesti gisfig. . By Early ihüfing Jourfelves 
tete ß Public ſpirit, generoßtty, 
evility, and Kindnefs, you Hay qualify 
: For Sec g bleffings'ts yout * 
fine age Four eib aad fof Tetic 
dei cy yen Berge your | 
flowcitizes, i future fe. By che- 
" riffiitfy the ſactinent#'of + net 
devotion; y may now eſtabliſn 4 76 
Widus PCIe in ybur rhinds which = 
e er ost effec val guard aguinſt 
ane e mploht; and my hy bB 
fend SPdinfokition, dh d, Hen may 
feat, in thofs- future ſcenes or 
2 afffteffdn aud Calemgy Which) | 
9 nes nt ttoning 
| E Silks for Attention. ant exertion; 
Rot dn, Iheſtech you}-into liftleſs 
— 5 einten not ders, Woke | 
15 Peſt ike ef Ard .— 6 
ſeiretly Aſeryes chen | 

? oO your atteritivh to by that is in 
. en 
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tereſting in your ſituation; ſet in motion 
every ſpring of action within you; let 


ambition, affection, gratitude, hope, and 


fear, all conſpire to 2 firmneſs to your 


reſblutiphb and xigom ti your: expritpns. 
Stretch every nerve in the race of human 


life; for remember, the prize is hap- 


—Ü— LU U U U r — 


pineſs. 
| Inevery good work which you bogin, 
LNG NO I AN EO CO 
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- Nathan's. Reproof of David 


cert to 9201 od H O νο e fdodenth. 
ed ei x wo "2d — 10 ran 
ee e eee omg * 
nigsd joy dbidlv/ an bog ive: al 
lis, Lov, bas S ,¾ů 7s 1rhiw 3t ob 


ond, | 
ed Nathan Hr unto David, Dal art | 
Uh ha MB yn ev 


Tux precept—* Know thyſelf,” was 
aid by the ancients to have been ſent. 
down. from heayen ;; and the high eſti- 
mation in which, they held this precept 

oof that they were no incon- 
Proficients in moral wiſdom : 
for certainly the knowledge of our own 
on, e the firſt ſtep towards 
reformation... Whilſt a man is inſenſible 
def bis faults, there is little probability 


3 them. l 


be expected, that any admonitions, haw- 

ever well-grounded. or well- intended, will 

be effectual in reforming one who has no 

oppiohanfiga. that he ſtands in need of 3 

amendments: There cannot be a mare 

difficult or irk ſome taſk than that of re- 

proviatg an affender who has no ſenſe of 

his crime Ho5Aib 51081 M 425 

nch appears te have been the late of 

Davids mind at the time when the prov . 

ghet Nathan was appointed to ad moni 

him for his heinous and compligated guilt 

rotpadang:: Bathſhaks and hen \haſbang 47 
extion of vis power; ingeded the houſe. of 
2'brave faldier while be was ewployed.in 

his ſetyico in the field. of battles n rab: 

bad bits ef his dearoſt ereaſure : althaugb. 

toxompleto the dnjury, he had aſter wards 

ſent all order, hy the handa of Uriah him, 

ſolf, that he ſhould be placed' % in the 

ſote· ſtoht of the hatteſt battle, ch he 

| might he ſmitten; — die;: uche N 

| Aa > 
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202 Nathan's Reproef of David. 
Bon for Bethſheba, that he remained for 
# long time inſenſible of his einots 
265 0% 210 puignotss ui Is Ile 54 
It was during this period of itſeability 
that Nathan was commiſſioned to dddreſs 
_ hibprince; in order to bring hsm te his 
| Ebiiſcitnts the Hip helge er Boſtery 
and murder. A more difficult u uο%jẽjẽjʒ 
not have bew -affi grid him. It he Med 
for ſucteſt, be muſtweithef en eie G 
Hand; fatisfy himſelf with och distant 
lie aud ffticuklefle- d, might 
| ic [the nder ngonbinged 
_ oFhis" got Uh thersther, addrelt 
: Nw ng beſide" of thing didtGncrntas 
__ YolPatiteproach as wedd twimorelikdly | 
- 6kkWle*twfhtmerititthdn ti watem rol 
Hertel Lela this frubtionþ the befhidxpe: = 
cent whitch:ebuld.havgiboekt drwiſec was 
thut! Whith he made vf, which: was} 
26! pte ſtat he aſauider ia aſictit ud 
n u ati ad uf in juſtict aud œiueltę 
done fbyunõtheb, ſimilar - iuciit gr nia 


duncutaſtances eee 
Holl | | Jn 
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yet ſo far different from bis caſe as not 


to prevent; him from giving the ſtory a 


Tos There were two men in one city, 
the one rich and the other poor. The 
Fieh mag bad etcdeding any flocks and 
terds#'bat che poof” — nothing. 

ſive! betta ewelamb, Which he had 
bought end Hedricbed up: and ite greum 
vpleogerher wich hien and his chile; 
it did eati f his own meat and din ef 
bis cop, and lay dn his boſom, und awas . 
uno file as a dangbter. And there came 
l teelhera unte the vich an, Büddh 
ſpated to'take-of his awn'fleck antd/of tis 
Goll Herd tu dreſs for thowayfating' man 
char iv comer unte Rim, (Bubx6okthe - 


pf s kb; drefled! it "for"the _ 
an that was vom to im ani node 5 


apiefhing eSuld bave been more jaül 
eius or Pertibent to the boeafivni tha 
Ante fable! It waz dale dure ſed 6th 
| Main ae in language ab — 


2761 N 


patient hearing. The parable was this: 


=I%z 


204 Nathan's Reprogf of David 
in the boſom of David, Who appears on 
all oceaſions ta have been poſſoſſed of 


warm ſenſibility, it could-ſearoaly- fail of 


akhe.Gege. of Rabbah, „ It: hal bees 
_  gfforged bim wie cone 


excitiag ſtrong feelings of .compaſſion for 

the injured patty, and of indignation 
againſt the offender. . It was an gat and 
lively repreſentation, of the eim for 
Which the prophet was, to admoniſh, bis 
prince. In taking Batbſheba from Uriah 
David had been the rich, men Who had 
rohbed his por neighbour of his favourite 
<q with mapy/eggravetingicircumitaaces. 
It had been done te a man Mh N I the 
very time hagarding bis life. in his ſorvict 


. , Sammithed.:by . ane vhaſe ea Rainy 


without invadiag the Kights , of his: 1 
fariora z by one Wh, on theg goneliqns, 
had, proved, hunfels.: ae eme ai 
ſentipegts af humagity, ffiendqhig, and 
_ gencraity;3 h one Whaſe picty ( unt 
e wn 


have 


. Conſcience would have been perpetually 


Nathan's Reproof of Do 205. 
have been expected to have been an effec- 
tual reſtraint from every thing criminal; | 
by one whoſe rank and character, as king 
of Iſrael, oaght to have given him an ele- 
vation of {ſpirit which would have render- 
ed him incapable of baſeneſs and cruelty: 
and, laſtly, that authority with which 
prinees are; entruſted for the protection 
of innocence, and for the puniſhment of 
evil-doers, David had employed in mak- 
ing proviſion for the indulgenee of a cri- 
minal paſſion, and in executing the hor- 
rid neee 
ne. 

Under this — leid.of kk, | 
one would have ſuppoſed that David's 


reproaching him; or, at leaſt, that it would 
have been ready to take alarm on the 


flighteſt occafian, and particularly that it 
would have applied the prophet's fable to 
His own Caſe, and made it wholly unne- 
oeſſary for him to add Thou art the . 
| _ "in" Wie find, however, that he heard 
Hum the 


* 
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the tale without diſcovering! the leaſt aps | 
prehenſion that it was applicable to him - 
ſelf. *He Was, indeed, moved wirh indig- 


cif sgainft the foppoſtd offender: The 


unfiierefful oppreſſor of whom Nathan 
ſpoke he inſtantly condemned, and detera 


mined tc puniſh. Nay; ſo vetiemedtly 


| a the rich man who had ſo wantonly rob - 
0 * ; 


Sek | much 


was he'exaſpetated àgainſt him; that he 


| reſolved: to treat Hit 'with a degree of 
rigour Which neither equity nor the law 


would juſtify. As the Lord liveth/'! . 


faith he, * the man that hath done this 
thing ſhall ſurely die; and he ſhall reſtore 
the lamb fourfold, -beeaitſe he hath done 
this thing, and becauſe he had no pity.” 


He thought that nd puniſhment could be | 


doo ſevere; for a man ſo void of compaſs 
fon as to be able, without provocation, 
and almoſt* without advantage, thus to 
port with the happitieſs of his neighbaur. 
He did not, all this while, ;perceive that 


the indignation which He expreſſed againſt 


muck;mvrevjuſily fall upon himſelf for 
the injuſtice and oruelty with which he 
had treated Uriah he was not awure, that 


the ſentence he paſſed upon the ſuppoſed 


| offender ought nate Pn 
upon himſelf. 12 Wellgas 71 14. 
= This-cireutaſtance may _ us, that 


it is poſſible for men to be chargeable 
with heinous crimes without being ſenſi · 
ble of their guilt, and may even cenſure 


vices in others of which they are them · 
ſelves equally guilty, without being aware 


that they are herein condemuing them 


ſelves. That men ſhould cenſure faults 
| in others which they themſelues have 
| little inclination or opportunity to com - 
mit may be very well ſuppoſed, and eaſily 
aecounted for. The covetous man may 
be allowed to ceuſure the ſpeudthrift; 
and the prodigal, in his turn, to ridicule 


the miſer: for each feels a hearty indig- 
nation againſt the vice he does nnr prad- 


* tiſe,andeſpecially againſt the vices urhich 
lie in the: me $f. HAR to * on. 
bl | . . 
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208. Nathan's Ru of Davill 
But bow it ſhould; happen, that men 
could be capable of ſo far impaſing upon 


againſt faults in others of which they ate 
themſelves guilty, 20d yet not perecive 
that in judging another they are paſſing 
ſientence upon thernſelves, it is more di- 
cult to explain. nee the firſt 
** — rangers at bome as, not to 
know: what paſſes in their own boſoms, 
or to be unacquanted with their dnn 
charucters ; or that they ſhould- be cl · 
pable of viewing themſel ves and their 
neighbours: under {ach different aſpects, 
or through ſuch different miediutns, as: to 


_- think | thoſe actions innobent in them» 


can dare: the examples of this kim of 
which are o be met with in 

- How frequently do we hear 
| bitter- complaints of the general preva- 
lence af vice! How ready are to den - 
20 „ 9 ſure 


themſelves as to erclaim with vehemence 


| Nathan's Reprodf of David. 209 
ſure one man as proud, another as co- 
vetous, a third as hypocritical, and ſo on- 
ward through: the whole catalogue of 
fins! Vet, in the midſt of theſe lamenta- 


tions and refleions, where is the min 


who is fo honeſt to hitnſelf as to brig 
_ - home the charge of covetouſuels, pride, 
or any other criminal affection and habit, 
| to his own heart? The blame of the de- 
| generacy of manners, ſo commonly com- 
plained of, muſt lie ſomewhere; but every 
man flattereth hirnſelf that it doth not lia 
at his door, and has the ingenuity to turn 
off the cenſure from himſelf to his neighs 
bour. With every ſymptom in his own 
caſe which leads him to pronounce an- 
other man diſeaſed, he fancies himſelf in 
a ſtate of perfect ſoundneſs, of at Jeaſt 
finds ſome favourable eircurſtance, b. 
| ſerved by no one but himſelf, which pers | 
fuades him that his condition is not ſo 
badi as his neighbour's. That Which i 8 
erime in another is in him a virtue, or, at 
| the worſt, nothing more than a folble, 
SY ES What 
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What would be covetouſneſs in his neigh; 
bour, is in him economy; what would be 
ill-humour or paſſion in another, is in 
him” a'neceflary and laudable ſpirit: that 
degree of latitude in conduct which he 
would not ſcruple toicenſure in another 
under the name of licentiouſneſs,' in his 


own conduct is juſtified,' or at leaſt en- 
cuſed, under under” the ſoft appellation of 
gaiety. omen 0 2 TIT 2 10 V 1 ne 99 


This ſtrange kind of ſelf.deluſion; by h 
which mew are blind to the very faults in 
themſel ves which they remark with a2 
keen and cen lorious eye in others, can- 
not bo accounted for merely from a want 
of reflection : for it is impoſſible for a 
man to be ſo inattentive to the general 
current of his own thoughts. and affec- 
tions, or ſo little acquainted with the 
nature of his own actions, as, merely 
through inadvertency, to ſorm a _ 
ment concerning himſelf directiy c 
tfary to the truth. For the true, foures 
of this dangerous e we 0 | 


| yr, ct YT : 10 
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to the power of criminal deſires and paſ- 
ſions to blind the underſtanding and per- 
vert the judgment. The ſame action 
which, in the moments of diſpaſſionate 
reflection, is pronounced highly criminal, 
will, in the hour of temptation, loſe its 
deformity. We make uſe of a thouſand, 
arts to perſuade ourſelves, that the erimes 
We are ſtrongly impelled by inclination 
or appetite to commit, will, in our caſe at 
leaſt, admit of ſome apology : we gloſs 
| oyer our. favourite vices under the ſpe - 
Cious colouring of falſe names; or, where. 
tis expedient fails, we have recourſe to 
the plea of human infirmity and frailty.. 
x Hence it is that we feel. little compunc- . 
tion in the commiſſion of crimes which 
in the diſtant apprehenſion, would have 
excited our horror. Hence, too, it ids 
5 that it becomes ſo difficult. à taſk ta 
awaken the conſcienoes of offenders to a 
due ſenſe of their guilt, Had David, be- ö 
fare he had ſeen Bathſheba, been told that 
1 ſhould ſoon be ſo far ſubdued by a 
15 P 2 + | 7 baſe 
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baſe paſſion as, for the ſake of gratifying 
his deſires, firſt to rob a faithful ſervant 
of his moſt valued pofſeffion, and then 
 treacheroufly to take away his life, he 
would, doubtleſs, have received the pre- 
dition with horror. Vet, while he was 


undder the Yominion of his criminal paſe 


| Noi, he went on from one degree tf 
wickedneſs to another with ſo little ap- 
 predenfſion of the heinous nature of his of- 
fences, that even the pointed and affecting 
fable of the ewe-larb was inſufficient to 
kindle one ſpark of remorſe in his con- 
— frience, till the prophet TT WI 


Thou art the man,” 


eee e meh dub ue | 
adoicniicn fs the leaſt Aurelie where 
x is the moſt neceſſary. Indirect hints of 
teptdof, though dictated by the pureſt 
friendſhip; the man who is eagerly en - 
gaged in the porſuit of eriminal pleaſure 
will ſeldom underſtand or regard. If this 
be the caſe! with roſpect to private ad- 
monitions, we enn have little reaſon to 
Eind-, a 1 © 
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be ſurpriſed that general exhortations 
from the pulpit are attended with ſo little 
ſucceſs. In delineating vicious charae- 
ters, a perſonal application to individuals 
is impracticable. All we can do is to 
draw the ſeveral features with m uch a de- 
gree of attention to real life, that the man 
to whom they belong may, by ſtrict and 


_ impartial examination, | diſcover the like- 


neſs. and be ſelf-condetnned, The moſt 
ſeaſonable and pertinent addreſſes may be 
delivered without producing their: proper 
effect, unleſs men will be ſo juſttothem- 
ſelves as to permit conſcience to perform 
the office which Nathan performed to 
David, and ay Thou ane Pt 
bebe diſcovered. in making this appli 
cation, merit particular attention. Had 
the general repreſentation which he had 
given of David's conduct, in his welk 
contrived fable, been ſufficient to awaken 
bim to a ſenſe of his guilt, he. would, 
wann . have. beer aud tha 


bY 
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painful taſk of making the perſongl appli- 
cation. In ſuch expreſs terms to charge 
His prince, to whom he owed reſpe and 
obedience; with the moſt heinous crimes, 
muſt have been attended with ſome ha- 
zard of provoking his reſentmeat, inſtead 
ol leading him to repentarice. Neverthe- 
leſs, he faithfully executed his commiſ- 
ion, — ſaid to nee _— 
art the mann. 
Herein the: copies is a 4 
pattern for our imitation. It is an im- 
portant part of our duty as men, incul - 
cited upon us by an expreſs precept of 
chriſtianity, : to exhort one another 
daily, leſt any of us be bardened through 
the deceitfulneſs of fin.” A ſeaſonable 
and prudeiit reproof is an act of friend- 
ſhip which confers the higheſt obligation 
upon the perſon on whom it is beſtowed. 
It may prevent the diſgrace” and ruin of 
one in whoſe welfare we are deeply inte- 
reſted, and may ſerye as a faithful guide 
to direct Kan path to honour and 
Is irtha l _ SO 
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happineſs. | As an ear-ring of gold, and 
an ornament of fine gold, ſo (faith Solo- 
mon) is a wiſe vue v v an obedient 
cat.“ 100 1 [> 

But much depends upon the manner 
in which this office of friendſhip is con- 


ducted; inattention to which is, perhaps, 


the principal reaſon why it is fo frequent- 
y performed without ſucceſs. The nar- 
rative before us ſu ggeſts ' ſeveral” uſsful 


hints on this head. It inſtructs us to 


guard againiſt affurnitig an ar of authority 
in our reproofs, and, as much as poſſible, 


to conceal ourſelves and out defign from 
the perſon we mean to admoriifh,” Id 


chis conſiſts the peculiar excellence of the 


propher's method” of reproving by fable 


or parable, Wbilſt the hearer' is attehd- 


ing to the clrcilniſtljces of the tale, he 
loſes bij ght of the r narrator, and. his i inten- | 


tion, 55 inſtructs and "Teproves himſelf 
by His'owh teffectiong "From The Fon 


der of Nathan we may | alſo learn to 


adeoniſh "each "other with gentleneſs. 


P 4 Though 


FL 
- 
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Though the prophet ſpeaks plainly, he 
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makes uſe of no angry or reptoachful 
language. Severe upbraidings may make 
the friend we wiſh to ſerve our enemy ; 


ſatirical. reflectians may mortify and diſ- 


treſs him: but plain and friendly admo- 


_ nition. alone. is likely, to obtain a favour» 


able hearing, and produce the defired 
effect. Laſtly, wo are taught by the ex- 
ample of the prophet to be faithful and 
perſevering in the diſcharge of this difſi- 
cult⸗duty. It is here that a true friend 
is in the danger of failing. When 
we pere & that our reproofs are more 

Wen ffs. then, to da good, 


ve arc apt either entirely to neglect the 


wound, or to touch it with ſo gentle and 
tender a hand, that we only increaſe the 


pin where we wiſhed to effect a cure. 


Whereas, when milder methods prove in- 


 _  1effeQual, fneqdſhip requires that we make 
| uſe of the whgleſome ſeyerities of direct 
reproofs and earneſt expoſtulations: and, 


to * us in * this my 
; N \ O 
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office with firmneſs and fidelity, we read, 
in the narrative before us, that the per- 
ſonal application which Nathan made of 
his parable to David was ſucceſsful. - No 
ſooner had he appealed to the conſcietice 
of his prince, by faying © Thou art the 
man, than he penitently confeſſed his 
guilt, ſaying, © I have ſinned againſt the 
Lord.” Who would not paſs through 
all the difficulties which attend the office 
of private admonition, and even hazard 


the favour of a friend, from the hope of 


thus leading him to reflection, repent- 
ance, and reformation ? With what de- 
| light may be who hath converted a finner 


bath faved a ſoul from death, and covered 
| a multitude of fins ! | 


ſhould farther teach us to receive the re- 


proofs of friendſhip with candour and! 


mookneſs, and to allow them their due 
influence upon our conduct. David, 


though +. prines 3 


trotn the error of his ways reflect that he 


The ſucceſs of Nathan's admonition 


*iz 
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and faithful rebuke of the prophet of God, 
but patiently liſtened to the meſſage he 
© came. to deliver, and ingenuouſiy con- 
fieſſed his faults. With ſuch a temper 
ſhould the admonitions of a friend be al- 
ways received. We ſhould eſteem it the 
higheſt proof of kindneſs our friends can 
give us, to endeavour.'to convince: us of 
our faults; and we ſhould; manifeſt; out 
ſenſe of the obligation by an ingenuous 
| confeſſion, as far as we are-conſcious that 
the charge is juſt— by placing peculiar 
confidence in ſuch a friend for the ſu- 
ture —and by immediately reforming our 
conduct in the particulars which gave riſe 
to the reproof. The ſentiment of David 
on this head ought always to be ours -- 
« Let "the righteous ſmite me, it ſhall 
be a kindneſs; let him reprove me, it 
tall be an excellent oil Which wall not 
break, my head.” | aids. 5. +3. 25 9 
After all, howeyer,,if,e would effeo- 
tually correct out errors, Wwe muſt rely 
more upon -ourſelees than upon aur | 
+ D067 : 8 friends. 
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friends. Every man is not bleſſed with 
2 Nathan, a faithful friend, to perforei 
for him this office of kindneſs; or if he 
had, every man has more defects in his 
character than his friend will chooſe to 
cenſure, or will be able to diſcover. '' We 
muſt all, therefore, if we be heartily de- 
ſirous of amending our ways, ſearch and 
try them for ourſelves: and, perhaps, the 
beſt expedient for beeoming properly ſen- 
- fible of our defects and tranſgreſſions is to 


view them, as David did his heinous  . 


crimes, in the character of another. We 
ſhall, by this means, in ſome meaſure 
diveſt ourſelves of that ſelf-partiality 
which might tempt us to overlook or to 
palliate our own faults ; and by placing 
our characters at a proper diſtance from 
us, we ſhall be able to examine them with 
diſtinctneſs and accuracy. 


Finally, that we may under land ur 


errors, let us frequently retire into our- 
ſelves, and ſcrutinize the hidden receſſes 
of our hearts; and, that we may be pre- 
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ſerved from all ſelf-deception, let us de- 


6 Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
try me, and know my thoughts ; and ſee 
if there be any evil way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlaſting!” Amen. 
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PSALM cxix. 163. 
the hate and abhor Hinge 


Adi where is the honeſt bear EL 
does not ?—The vice of lying implies 
ſuch meanneſs of ſpirit, foch a depraved— 
and, if I may hazard the exprefſion—ſuch 
an inveried ſtate of mind, that it is im- 
_  poſfible for a ſoul, which retains any de- 
gree of its original dignity, to contemplate 
it without indignation and abhorrence, 


| Such are the feelings which the charse- 
ter of a liar always excites, whilſt we ob- 


ſerve it in others, One would naturally 


* 
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expect, then, that a crime ſo generally 


deteſted ſhould be as generally avoided. - 


One might expect that all mankind would 


common foe, and for the cyedit of hu- 
man nature baniſh it out of ſociety; or, 
| however, that it would find no refuge 

but among the moſt .worthleſs and aban- 
doned of the ſpecies. oy 

| Yet, where is the man ſo much a 
ſttranger to What is daily paſting in the 
world as not to ings. 2g in defiance 
of every ae of honour and re- 
bgion, truth is frequently violated in or- 
dinary converſation, in buſineſs, and even 
in the moſt ſolemn tranſactions? $11 


10 who are. " moſt conve ant wit mankind 


Will be. leaf, furpriſed that David ſhould | 
once \ have. aid in his baſte—** All m 
are liars :' and, though they may not be 


inelibed to adopt ſo ſeyere a cenſure in its 
utmoſt. extent, they will be ſo far from 

thioking it ſtrange that it ſhould be made * 
| 0 of e diſcourſe, that i. Z 
6820 


= 


maintain an eternal warfare againſt this 


—— — — 
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think nothing more neceſſary than that 
mankind ſhould be cautioned againſt _ 
hateful and contemptible vice. 

But, before I attempt further to kindle 

in your boſoms that honeſt indignation 

ow the vice of lying which the 

Pſalmiſt expreſſes in the text, it will be 

proper to aſcertain, with ſome degree o. 
accuracy, the nature of a lie, and the 


grounds of its eriminality; eſpecially as 


moraliſts have not been perfectly agreed 
in their explanation of this ſubject. 
The firſt thing eſſential, to a lie is the 
declaring as true what is known to be 

falſe. Te net what is in reality not 
agreeable. to truth, provided that at the 
time we make the aſſertion we think it 

ſo, is not a lie, 15 5 an involuntary. 
miſrepreſentation. Such miſrepreſenta» 

tions may prove injurious z and when the 
miſapprehenſion which leads to them i is 
the. effe& of precipitation or paſtion, they 
may be culpable: but falſe aſſertions only 


_ bows lies, Wa the diſagreement bes 
| „ dien 


Lo 
5 
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tween the words which are ſpoken and 
the real truth is known and perceived. 
To complete the nature of a lie, the 


falſehood muſt not only be known to be 


ſuch, but muſt be uttered with ere 


tion to deceive. 


Words having for walks e al 


| : and" determinate meaning, it is commonly 
not: difficult matter to pereeive in what 


ſenſo any affertion will be underſtood by 
another perſon.” If we are ſatisffedl chat 


our words att not adapted to impoſe vpon 


the perſon to whom we ſpeak if we are 


 confeions'of no ſecret intentiat to ithpoſe 


upbn him. u- hate ver forms of ſpeech we 


may uſe; we are in no danger of incur- 


ing the gullt of à lie. For this Teafon' 
papbirs, Tables, of tales, "though not 


ſtrialy and literally” true, do nbt partake - 
öl the nature of a lie: neither thoſe who 
deliver them, nor thoſe who. hear them, 
| conſidering them as narrativns of facts, 
ot oy, ag 1 of the i im 1 

UC= 
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tion; | Common forms of ſpeech, expreſ- 
five of civility and politetiefs, though, 
perhaps, the words ſtrictly taken might 
_ edtivey more than the ſpeaker” intends, 
are rum down by daily uſe to a certain 
current value which is now univerſally 


| known, fo that no one is in danger of 
| ae: from ſuch declarations or pro- 
foffions any thing beyor the ordinary at» 
tetitionis which they are deſigned" for ex- 
preſs; In making uſe of theſe fuſhion- 
able modes of addreſs, ſome care, hows 
ever, is neceſſary, that we do not extend 
this indulgence beyond the bound: of ſuck 
general cuſtom as leaves no room fur de- 
ception; for, im caſes of this nature, th 

tranſition is eaſy from cortiplaifance” to 
flattery, from politeneſs to ibfiricerity; 


Since it is rhe effence' of a lie to utter 4 


falſehood with an intention to deceive; 
and fince all falſehood in its nature teud 
- towards deception, if lying be a ctime, it 
muſt be our duty to keep” at the utrioſt 
diſtance * falſchood' of every kind, 
„„ 
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both in word and action, * it is 
accompanied with the ſmalleſt en 
or hazard of deceit. 88 a 
That you may perceive the foll — 
of this obligation, and underſtand how far. 
it extends, let us proceed to inquire into 
the grounds upon which it reſtss. 
1 he duty of adhering to truth is not, 
as ſome. have ſuppoſed, a mere civil com- 
pad, by,which mankind have agreed, for 
their mutual n not to nee 


diflolve whenever — pleaſe... Cy is not. 
of the nature of thoſe yoluntary contracts 
which ſubſiſt no longer than both the 
ties adhere to the conditions upon 
' which they are formed. If we examine 
the ſtructure of the human mind, and at- | 
tend to the neceſſary influence of truth 
upon the happineſs of human life, we 
ſhall. find. that this virtue has its founda- 
tion deeply laid i in the conſtitution and. 
 gondition. of man... Met wink 
From nnn a, either, ori, 
1; Gy 
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ginally. implanted in the human mind, or 
which, with its other powers, is gradu»: 
ally formed by experience and habit, every, 
man bas a natural bias towards the truth, 
which he invariably follows whilſt rea- 
ſon retains an uncontrolled authority. | 
Even. in childhood the firſt propenſities 
are; towards truth. A child, at firſt, al- 
ways. ſpeaks 1 what it thinks, and expects 
every one about it to do the ſame: it is. 
not without difficulty that it can be per- 
ſuaded to doubt the veracity of its pa- 
rents; it gives implicit credit to what- 
eyer they aſſert, and is therefore eaſily 
deceived. It is not till we, have, been 
miſled by bad example, or by ſome ſes. 

ducing paſſion, that we ever admit the 

idea of forſaking the plain and direct road | 
of truth. When the defire of concealing | 
ſore fault, eſcaping ſome puniſhment, or 
obtaining ſome preſent gratification, .eny 
tices a young perſon. into a falſehood, it | 
is not without a. ſecret ſtruggle; and a 

1462 e of. ſhame, that he complies 


501 Q 2 with 
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with” this temptatibn. Phe fue frel- 
inge cori nue to accoH,ĩany us ab we ads 
vatice in HW. Every than cartis in his 
bofbttf 4 reverence fbr truth, whith wilt 
nackt ſuffet Hind to violateit without rele- 
chic auc ſhamt. There is a certain cott 
fbifindy of meanneſb and baſetrels: ac 
compamyiug a he which renders the Err 
Vile atid conretmptible even to Hiniſelf, 
and with ovetſpriads His face wit? 
Mithe-wHentvet He is detected. An Buy 
Dituat and notericts Har is untverfally de- 
ſpiſed! To a tan of Honour, - ndthifg is 
1b" ffettfive as the itnputation of a RE 
To Wat cauſe” that' we aſcribe theſl 
facts bot to a natural love of trutli, dtid 
an iiWird' ſenſe of the: obligation of 
vettcity, ihPfatitee in us by the band of | 
Sar Walker 

| "2 FUE WHAM purple chi - ko- eftrany? 
Wis Wiftten upon out Hearts“ will be 
clearly perceived by every one who: o 
ferves the neceſſity of this: virtue to tlie 
even to the exiſtence: f 


ſociety. - 


* te:khnowiabetodchanidow quid obtajngup e- 
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ſociety. Without mutual conſidenge, it 
is avidagt that no engagements could be 
made, no contracts framed, no bÞuſinefs 
tranſacted. It is this uhich is the grand 
cement gf ſocigt y, the life of cm merge, 
aud the ſupport of puhlie proſperity. To 
þe:canvinged of tis, only far a moment 
make the ſuppoſition that ;lyiag ute a8 
common as it is at preſent to ſpeak che 
truth, and endeavour to imagine the uni- 
vetſal confuſſon and wretclfedne(y that 
would enſne. No man οuEέ truſt his 


prgperty in another}s hands; u one's = 


gpod name would be ſecure agupſtithe 

lying tongue of flander; no ane αν 
give, becauſe np , would. eocapt, 4 
Promiſe,; all the lea ſuxe and heaefit.af 
conveslation would he, eſtroꝶ ed, far wp 
one would heatken to aſſertiens o high 
_ oneigive himſelf qhe4rqubletto,zelate what = 


By wand ine PEAT; ublis aflees 
move 1 would 
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would be "unoccupied ; marriage bonds 
Would be broken; oaths would loſe their 
fore ; courts of judicature would be diſ- 
ſolved; and, in thort, ' men, having no 
longer any confidence in each other, 
would have nothing left but to employ 
cunning againſt cunning,” and ' violence 
againſt violence, till the world ſhould be- 
eome one univerſal ſcene” of ny wy 
miſery, Ot ELL il of dene Tris Fr; 
= That" vies which, carried to its ial 
exceſs,"atd” permitted univerſally to pre- 
vai, would*produce all theſe miſchiefs, 
muſt be injurious to ſociety eractly in 
the” degtee in which it is practiſed. It 
, Aherefore, certainly for the benefit of 
manubeind, that "Ho indulgence Whatever 


mould be- given to d etime, the tenden- 


Ges of «which are ſo fatal; and it muſt 
be the duty of every man perm 
Wang, upon ttle ſame principle, aud for 
the ſume reaſons, asl it is his duty not te 
Meal or mürder. THeginjury r may not, 
perhaps; in Al caſes; berſoimmediate and 
bluow £9 evidext 
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*evident with reſpect to individuals; nay, 
it may poſſibly happen that ſome appa- 
rent preſent benefit may be procured to 
individuals by a lie. But this can by.no 
means Joſtify, i in any inſtance, the viola- | 

Se of truth, becauſe its general miſ⸗ 
evous tendency with reſpegt to a 

ill remains. 

1 85 have, 1 know, LB boppeled, in 
Which the immediate advantage to be -4 | 
tained bya lie has been ſo certain and 
important, that. it has been thought by 15 
Tome moraliſts a ſufficient reaſon for con- 
Hdering them as. exceptions to the gene- 
ral law” which prohibits the violation. ol 
truth, But this opinion reſts upon. the 
Hſe ſuppoſition. that no Evil is produced 
Vy'a: a lie, the immediate effect of which i: is 
Sead.“ Whereas, in order to decide the 
Tag fair ly, all the bad effects. which, a 

ly ts, be 9. by the falſehoo 
(fan 1 webe that, by a 
5 . ay defeat its 
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mind. of the perſon who, utters it, hy 
leſſening his reverence for truth- an, 
the unhappy. influence which every ex- 
ample of this kind muſt have pon ſpec- 
| tators—ought to be well conſidered. Be- 
 fides all this, we muſt take into the ace 
count the general effect which the a0. 
milfion of the principle, that truth way | 
in ſome caſes be violated, "would have | 

| upon ſociety: firft, ih tempting mem te to 
7 be guilty of prevarjcatign and deceit, in 
egtes Where the benefit of others i is only 


10. 


* ſecandary and. dapbtful conlideration 
fubordinate to their e own per ſonal al emol olu- 
Ment ; and, ſeconlly, in relaxing 1 in the 
Winds of men that ſacred regari d for truth 
nent is of ſuch high ee the ; 
be one. of lociety. Let All the conler 
of allowing: any creeps to the 
ay law of yergcity be fair y, * 
nd duly conſider „and it will, I 
„be Za t the obliga- 
ph tos of this aw cannot 1 | 
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perſqual. As. but is ſtrictiy uni- 
verſal, - 

In farther — a ook of this conclu- 
ion, let us appeal to facts. 
Have thoſe. parents, who. under the 
notion-of deceiving children for their be- 

nefit, have made uſe of artifice and falſe- 
hood a8, inſtruments of authority and diſ- 
cipline, ever found the expedient auſwyot 
any good purpoſe? If for a while they 
haye been amuſed ,with alle promiſes, 
haye they engt ſoon diſcovered the ig» 
poũtion? have pat vexation and fretfuly 
neſs attended. a wa dP Has, it_not 
ught. them to 7 7 thaps' to de- 
3 nature — ether- 
wiſe base taught. tem to regard. with 
entire canſidencę and eſteem 2; Hs. it ngt 
eyen taught hem to ptactiſe upon the ge- 
ceivers Ghemſel ves the arts of deception, 
aud thus initiated: them. into the m ſter cries - 

of doplicity and falſehood, - E A | 
deut 39; hayg been praiſing 


* 4 
9111 ö 


"eview the hiſtory of religic ba.” to = 


7 ; mark the innumerable. miſchiefs which 


have been brought upon mankind by ad- | 
hering, to this ſingle principle, that the 
ſupport and propagation” of religion is an 

end ſyfficiently important to Juſtify atiy 
Wh bf Hh it way de Sebi. 
It Was al dhe Lange of this print iple 
that tie whole ſyſtem ok pagan theology, 
5 iron g the ancient Greeks and Romatis, 


Was eſtabliſhed, and that tHe credit of the . 


Actions which they paſſed: lch fo muecli 
N the vulgar was eee 3 
öracles, augury, and other arts” of ins 
pot bre. It was this hotion” Which led 
Fan \of the fathers of the chriftith 
Effet,” For feverat" ages akter che kite 

of the e te Wake” pretengont ke 
N Wers, Which there is“ flo 
| o lie they pofteffsd, And 
_ Wis ite orhir* pious Tt, Ih rt ts 
Günteraa the b bperttidtib C dhe 
Pele Ld EHfaries; weit fie, ibn?" airs 
_ which" has contieitbd THORP Pfui M 
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the Romiſh church, and bat reconciled 


many to the continuance of abſurd creeds 
and ſuperſtitious practices, which they 
have ſecretly diſapproved. In all this the 
plea has been, the neceſſity of impoſing 
upon n for their benefit. The 
truth is, it has in all ages been too much 
the practice of thoſe who, ought to have 
enlightened the world to keep it in dark - 


neſs, that they might the more eaſily 


keep it in ſubjection. Men have! been 
treated as children; and the plea has been, 
that they were incapable: of being treated 
otherwiſe. It has been owing to this 


flutal miſtake that the dominion ofjiguds | 
ranee and ſuperſtition has been ſo gene- 


rally eſtabliſhed, and has laſted fo tang. 
Theſ experiment is yet to he made, che: 


ther ſimple truth be not im itſelf poſſeſſal 


of ſufficient powers to govern the rd. 
J might 'furtheilloſteitornd!coiifirm 


the doctrine of th& univerſal obligation of | 


trolb, by Thewihg'thar alt; rhefdeceptions 
and impoſiriohs Which are practiſpde in 


abay .. civil 


giril .communities—ar between one na- 
row and deſtruQive prinejples of policy; 
and 4hat it would be much happier for 
the world if all ſtate intrigues were ſuper- 
ſetled by the univerſal ptr of ops f 
potions tru tun. 
Wut I ſhall, perhaps, ll up the ae. 
. ———— coo wichully,. 
dy ſhewing that in all thoſe caſea, in pri- 
vate life, in Which men wialste the truth 
in hope of profiting by their. diſhoueſty, 
thoy judge avrong and ct fooliſhly. dt 
is ſo very evident that there can be ne- 
ther pleaſur nur cteſit iin lying, that. A 
men could be convinced -that these lis, 
dn d ffir computation, n | profit, in it, 
aue might hape that this ſhameful aud 
| Uclpicable ice. would erden dean 
| ſociety... / AVNET OEATBIEOQ INT 5 
Hud all the kinds tof lis eee 
mien expect to neqpradyaniage, gertainly 
nun are mom promiſng thon / thoſe which 
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trade arid commerce. Falſehoods of va- 
nous forts are ſo common in theſe trant̃- 
actions, that one would almoſt imagine 
men had diſcovered a ſhorter and ſurer 
path to riches than honeſty. It is ſothe- 
times even urged in favour-of theſe prac - 
tices that they are become neceſſary. It 
is alledged, that though tuck! to be la- 
rented; it is 4 certain fact that falſetivod 
is now & commonly practifed, chat it is 
impoſſible to be upon a level with the 
reſt of the world, in the ptoſpec of ſue- 
cen, without forhetimes doing in this row = 
ſpe&@ as others do. But this, unqueſ- 
' tiotidbly;” is a mere deluſion. Falſthood; 
whilff it rertiains concealed, may enjoy a 
temporary advantage: but the deceprives 
cannot laſt long ; and, hen it wohce de 
reQed, all its boaſted advantages are at an 
snd. Whereas the honeft man, whatever 
inoonveniences he may have to ſtruggie 


wich at firſty will be contihually riſing in 


public eſteem and oonfidende, and in- 
mne 282 * 
may, 


- 238, Agoinf Lying. wo 
l mays. with an ordinary ſhare of {kill and, 
| - prudence, entertain a reaſonable expec- 
tation of ſucceſs. The lying tongue 
is but for a moment ; but the 2 of Arndt. 
18 s eſtabliſhed for ever.. 

From the frequent uſe 8 is N 
of the weapon of falſehood in the violence. 
of party diſputes, one would ſuppoſe that 
it bad been in theſe caſes found to be an. 
excellent inſtrument of offence. No- 
thing is more common, on ſuch occa- 
bons, than for each party to load their 
opponents, with abuſe of the groſſeſt kind, 
and to give totally different and even con- 
ttadictoty repreſentations o of the ſame fats, 12 
and the ſame characters. Men who in 
iheir private concerns would ſcorn the 
imputation of a falſchood, will often aſſiſt 
in the: ciroylatian af lie to ſerve their 
party; not, perhaps, with a perfect 
knowledge that it is ſo, but without. 
giving themſelves much trouble to ex- 
amine into its truth. If, however, they 
n N the cauſe they — 


n 
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heart. by. ſuch management, they will be 


much deceived; for the lies which are 
cireulated upon ſuch: occaſions are ar- 
rows ſhot into the air, which hurt n 


one. 


Moch ſeems to be npaſtes a. 


other kind of lies, which are, perhaps, 
at leaſt as common as .any.other—thoſe 
which ariſe from vanity. From this 
principle people often aſcribe. to them 
ſelves actions and diſpoſitions to which 
they have no juſt claim; impute their 
good deeds to better motives than they 
deſerve, or magnify. their virtues, or their 
talents. far beyond the truth: or, if they 


do not immediately make themſelves the - 


objects of exaggerated panegyric, vanity 
ſtill prompts them to magnify whatever 
they relate beyond the truth, The things 
which they have ſcen, the ſtories which 
they, have heard, the tranſactions TM 
beightaned. * * deſcription with — 
ordinary and marvellous circumſtances, 


o * 
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_ Aptainſh Lying. | 
y ins order t Lead the Hearer to ſome eon · 
L eluſion in favour of their abilities; ace - 
ments, or good fortune: In all this 
people employ falſehood in the ſervice of 
vanity, hoping hereby to purchaſe, at an 
ety rate, 4 degree of reſpect and oon ſe- 
quence which they oonld not otherwile 
Sbtaitrr and for a kite the artifice may 
fuetecd; ſor ſoſpieion is leſs watohful 
256i (impoſitions of this kind than 
galt thofs whiely are employed for the 
purpoſes of gain. But: Vanity is, in theſe 
eaſes, commonly betrayed at Taft by her 
6wt! auxifiaries. The powers of inveni- 
tion, employed in this way, acquire 
frrengtlr by exerciſes, One exaggeration 


leads to another and greater: one falſe. 


Abry, which obtains credit, produces an - 
either leſs probable ;' till at length the hub. 
ble of falſe reputation, which vanity Had 


raiſed, burſts of itſelf; and the boaſter, 


difappointed and mortified by the very 
expedients by which he heped to have 


| pda FRO is obliged to 
ſhrink 


A 2a: i 
mrink back into his natural infignificance, 
not without an additional load of that 
Kal infamy which always attends the 

tection of 1 is poſture, 


which one could natal tg 0 that th "af 
for 


| 2 ſecret gültiger ion Which it affords; 

mely, the lie of detraftion and flander : 2: 
= perhaps, this may be an exception to 
the general obſervation, that there can 
; be r no pleaſure i in lying. Perhaps there 

may be minds ſo perverted, that they 

can delight in thoſe things Which ould | 
moſt of all diſtreſs the worthy and good; 


there may be perſons capable of finding RET 


their higheſt gratification in ſeeing merit 
depreſſed, innocence ſtained with infamy, 
domeſtic peace deſtroyed, and all the fair 
fruits of a well-carned reputation. blaſted 
by their malignant ſlanders. If this be 
the caſe—if ſuch characters really exiſt 
TI ſhall only ſay, that the pleaſure they, 
experience is dearly purchaſed with the 
Vor. II R bs 
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loſs of all that wiſe men hold moſt valu- 
_ able—ſelf-approbation, reſpe&, among 
men, and the favour of Heaven. Such 

a liar muſt be his own tormentor ; for, as 
the wiſe ſon of Sirach faith, * his diſpo- 
fition is diſhonourable, and his ſhame is 
ever with him :” nor is it poſſible that he 
ſhould eſcape the judgment denounced 
in the holy ſcriptures againſt the man 
5 who loveth and maketh a lie.“ 

Indeed, this latter conſideration extends 
beyond the particular caſe of ſlanderous 
falſehood to every kind of lying, and 
ought to operate as the moſt powerful 
of all arguments to diſſuade men from 
living in the practice of this heinous 
vice; for it is the expreſs doctrine of re- 
velation, that 6 all hars ſhall have their 
part in the ſecond death.” 

What hath been faid 1 is, 1 truſt; abun- 
dantly ſufficient to convince you that ly- 
ing is in all caſes a fooliſh, contemptible, 
and hateful practice. Nor can it be ne- 
| 9 to 6d any * farther upon the 
| fol 
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fubject, unleſs it be—chiefly for the ſake 
of young perſons, who are ſometimes be- 
trayed i into this vice befote they are aware 
of its heinous nature and fatal conſe- 
quetices—theſe' two. 6 dor important 
precepts, nn 

Firſt, guard againſt every approach to- 
Wards this vice, Do not trifle with truth 
even in jeſt: the conſequence may be 
more ſeripus than you apprebend. Never 
allow yourſelves to make uſe of any kind 
of equivocation; or to uſe words which, 
though ſtrictly ſpeaking true, will pro- 
bably be ſo underſtood as to occaſion dey 
beption. Equivocation partakes eſſenti- 
ally of the nature of a lie, being intended | 
to deceive; and every advance towards 
the verge of falſehood tends to deſtroy 
that delicate ſenſe of honour and duty 

which is the beſt guard againſt vice. 

Secondly, cheriſh in your. hearts, as 


your beſt treaſure, the principle of integ- 


rity, and let it govern all your actions. 
Alyays mean well, and act uprightly, 
WN and 


and vou will have no oecaſion for en- 
cealment or diſſimulation. Men form 
baſe deſigus and commit criminal ac- 
tions, and then call in the aid of lying, 
that their crimes may paſs undiſcovered ; 

- thus guilt is doubled only that it may be 
| Concealed. Do always that which you 
would not be aſhamed to confeſs to all 
mankind ;. be in reality what you would 
have the world think you, and you will 
have no uſe for falſehood and deceit. I 
will conclude in the words of the Pſalmiſt; 
What man is he that loveth life, and 
ſeeketh many days that he may ſec good? 


Keep thy tongue from evil, * BY: * 
N e 1 2 TO Od 
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Proprxss Exif. 26. 2 7 


eue n. 


1— be the deſign of Seren | 
theſe words to diſcourage every kind 'of : $2 
ſolicitude concerning the opinion bien 
others entertain of us, and every degree V. 
of attention to the preſervation of ur 
good name. The, love of reputation, and 5 
conſequently the dread of infamy, is cer. 
tainly a natural and uſeful principle. To 
be- deſtitute” of this priticiple'is to want 
one of che moſt” effectual guards of vir- 1 


5 R 3 b tue, I 


246 The' Fear of Mas 
tue, and one of the moſt powerful incen- 
tives to great and meritorious actions. 
We muſt not, then, ſuppoſe that the 
wiſe man intended, in the maxim of the 
text, any thing farther than. to preyent 
the miſapplication or abuſe of 2 natural | 
principle, by teackiitig; that where a re- 
gard to the approbation, or a fear of the 
cenſure of men becomes predominant, 
there is danger leſt it ſhould betray the 
perſon who is under its \, controul into a 
criminal violation of duty. Whenever it | 
happens that there is ancinterference be- 
3 the claims of conſcience” and re- 


5 1 thoſe of the ſenſe of honour 
oy, of fame, {9 that a man, cane, 
the e br eien of. his own wind 
195 of. his Maker without. 21 
hi eee the good · wil 
B bis CIO SOR» or expofi 
bi 4 2 to ridicule or cenſure, then, << the. | 
ey becomes a fue z, and (he, 
S „in Jugh 3, caſe, has not the fortitude 
and pier, e Jug theres, fo 
/ S 4 1 * ' 
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| contempt of a mortal like himſelf, rather 


than expoſe himſelf to the righteous judg- = 


GE of Heaven, falls by this ſnare. 
It may be of ſome uſe to us all, and 
eſpecially to the young and unexperienced, 
to be appriſed of the numerous hazards to 
which virtue is expoſed from this quarter, 
and to be reminded of the moſt effectual 
expedieuts for ſecuring ourſelves from the 
ſnares which ariſe from the fear of man. 
Different ſituations create, in this re- 
ſpect, different temptations. There have 
been times in which the profeſſors of true 
religion. could not publicly avow theic 
| principles, and adhere to the pure wor- 
ſhip of the one true God, without ex- 
poſing thernſelves to ſeyere ſufferings; 
when they were required to renounce 
their creed, and profeſs opinions and con - 
form to practices contrary to their judg- 
ment and conſcience, at the peril of li- 
berty, property, and life. In theſe cir- 
 - eumſtances it required no common ſhare 
a eee and reſolution to follow the 


R 4 a 


M Ihe ne n 


h of duty through. all the, texrars, of 
_ perſecution; and, ! therefore, it, was, then 
- -_ no unuſual thing to ſee men of unſteady, 
Principles and timid tempers, making ſhip- 
| ek of, faith and a, good conſcience. 
| e have been times, on the other 
| hte in which high profeſſions of zeal, | 
2 lanQuy, my. been the moſt —— | 
me 595 1 l ing popularity, 
a 8 og 2 of, ik. 


| titel $a poet lument. Wor 1 4 
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Was no o wonder 1 " multitudes: ſeized he 
fortunate'o pportunity of ſerving God and 
3 Mammon 0¹ at the ſame time—if there were. 
8 then f more 5 the a pfearance of f piety | than 
of the real Fealt The e temptation then was [/ 
to”) — A more. religion than Aa man. 
really poſſeſſed : accordingly men, at that. 
PO. time, ate about relig on more t * 
N | they praftiſed it: this "way the. a age of 
GET. Wet | 
rn on paſt: public 9p 
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dions and manners baye taken 2 different 


turn; and it is in a very different way 
that the fear of man now bringeth a, 


ſnare. 


Men are not now in danger of being 
deterred from the profeſſion of religion, 
by the fear of perſecution ; but they are 
in danger of being laughed-out of their IE 
religion by the unprincipled and profane. 
They are not now tempted'to put on the 


| cloak of religion to hide their vices; Ou 


the contrary, they are aſhamed of the 
little religion they have, and even affect 


2 degree of libertiniſm in principle and 
wanners which does not accord with 
their real ſentiments and habits, to avoid 
| the ſarcaſtic ſheers of their companions: 


for unfaſhionable | preciſeneſs and ſeru- 


Wo pulolity. How often is it ſeen, that 


young perſons, merely from the want 'of . 


courage to meet the ridicule of the pro- 1 


fane and licentious, or from a fooliſh am- 
bition of being applauded for freedom and 


ſpirit, adopt from IT UI a Ii. 


1 centious 
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20 The Fear of Man 
centious latitude, both in language and 
action, to which they would otherwiſe be 
little inclined ! Allow me, on this ſub- 
ject, to make a direct appeal to experience, 
and to aſk whether there be not ſome a+ 
mong you who bave, on ſome occaſions, 
contrary to your ſettled” principles | and 
eſtabliſhed habits, perhaps contrary, too, 
to the expreſs reſolution which you. had- 
formed, ſuffered . the importunity, the 
raillery, er the example of your com- 
panions, to ſeduce you into intemperance 
and licentiouſneſs ? Through a weak pli- 
aney of temper, a defire of gaining the 
ill: judged and ill beſtowed praiſes of com- 
paniens Who are themſelyes highly cul- 
pable, or a fear of incurring their derifion, | 
have you not ſometimes been drawn into 
vicious, exceſſes, into which appetite and 
paſſion alone would never have ſeduced . 
you? eee facts of this kind have 
occurred, they have furniſhed a deciſive 
N proof e of the truth of the maxim The 
fear of man bringeth a ſuare,” h 4 


-- 
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To purſue this appeal ſtill further : 


Highly as you, doubtleſs, value your 
own: good name, and tender as you pro- 
bably irnagine yourſelf to be of your 
neiglibour's reputation, let me aſk, has it 
never happened that you have, in con- 
verſation, heard a worthy character aſ- 
perſed, when in your o. mind you have 
been fully convinced of his innocence, 
and, perhaps, have had it in your power 
to juſtify him; and yet, through fear of 

contradicting and offending one whom 
vou, perhaps, regard as your ſuperior, or 
in whoſe Frlendſhip you were intereſted,” 
have not dared to open your lips in his 


defence? In ſuch cireumſtances, has i it | 
never happened, that through exceſſive, 2 


complaiſance, mixed, perhaps, - with, 1 
latent ſpark of ill nature, you haye joined 


in the uncharitable cenſure which you, | 
were conſcious you. Were unable to ſu b 
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negleR. of that important duty of friend- 
hip, faithful reproaf. I fee-my' Send 
gradually forming habits which theraten 
da be ryjnous to his heakh-—his: reputa- 
tion his fortune or his virtue. I am 


_ exceedingly. deſirous that his: tor ma 


be, corrected! before, it, be tao late. Lam. 
ſenſible that it is my duty, as his feat. 
to admoniſh him freely. Vet, becauſe I 
ap, apprehenſive, that a faithful! rebuke 
max give hin offence, and, perhaps, 


create an alienation; bet woen us poſts 


d ta, day- the..neceflaryy,/ 
8 ſervice What. is, ſuck; 
conduct, but W the dear: and: ſa· 
cred 9 055 e 2 virtue 


| frare? 


IO 
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right and honourable, may. be ſvpppled. 


in 4 fituatior | in Which be wall be an. | 


great ran, 1 of being ſeduced from, bis. 
ty N. the Influence of this, pria- 


give 9 a CY} | 
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in buſineſt with perſons: of 1cfs/ honeſt 
principles than himſelf; | imagine him 
ſtrongly. importuned to join them in ſore 
is iniquitous and oppreſſive: A his Mpe- 


 fition bo feeble and timid, lis chief diff. 


eulty will ariſe from the fear of dif6blig« 
ing his friends; and if he yield; it will 


be rather _—_— N e 


through avufiee. r nan 
2 ep rr er "great HL de- 


 figns, and the difcharge of importatit pub- = 


he offices, nothitg'1s more neceſſary than 
4 find ſupefior to the feat of men. 1 
is this which” gives ſtability and Cr 
fiſtency to thoſe meafures which WIIdd 
has planned and public ſpitit dictated. 
Ts men of that firm and intrepid ſpirit. 


5 which « fears not the reproaches of men, 


nor is afraid of their revilings.” the World 
has been indebted for the accompliſhacat® | 


of every great attempt to baniſh . 
ſtirion and falſe EN e 


1 


\ 


9 


„ 


* 


= 
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254 Me Fear of Man 
ſeared the faces of men, he would not have 
been immortalized as the firſt author 
the reformation. Though ſuch undaunted 
courage as he diſcovered may be leſs: ne- 
cellary in the praſent ſettled ſtate pf tha 
church, it is ſfill enceedingly deſirable 
that the miniſtors of religion ſhould; poſe 
 ſels ſuch a degree of fortitude and mag - 
nanimity as to raiſe them above all timid | 
apprehenſion of giving offence. This 
alone can enable them to, declare the 
truth wirbout diſguiſe, and to admaniſh 
andi reprove. with all authority. It was 
the command af the Lord te the prophet 
le 8 ſpare not ; liſt up 


' Uhyr.voice. like a trumpet : ſhew. my. peo- 


Ie their e and the houſe of 
Jacot *_ Ang, to Jeremiah, 
en be Gs. 95 forth, as, Je no | 
tl the nations,” e laid-—** Thou ſhalt 
all that T ſhall fend. thee, and what- 
r 1 command thee thou ſhalt ſpeak: 


be not afraid. of their h pris jm WR 
13 the Lord.“ e 
In 
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4 7X the. ſeveral inſtances in Which 1 
have exemplified the obſervation of Solo- ' 
mon, that the fear of man bringeth a 
ſnare, men act wrong, not ſo much 
through any criminal habit or paſſion, as 
from an apprehenſion of incurring, reſent- 
ment, reproach, or ridicule, Tbis ape 


- prehenſion for a time ſuppreſſes the prin- 
ciples of piety - and benevolence, and 
either diminiſhes the merit of the man 


who is under. its influence, or ſtains 1 
character with occaſional blemiſhes : 


happy i 18 the man who, having been 70 v 


Caught in this ſhare, perceives his danger, 2 
and by a reſolute effort eſcapes. . He 22 | 
adopt the language of the Pſalm | 


. "0 Bleſſed be the Lord, who bath not | 


iven me a prey to mine enemies ; my 
: 151 is eſcaped as a bird out of the ſnare 
of the fowler; the ſuare is broken, 18 

I am eſcaped.“ For I add, the feat * 
man often Proves 4 ene 2 
ſhare, - 
* * Young beben, who are e peculiarly 12 
"48 . | capable | 


ow 


* 


5 * N Mai 

teptibie' of the impreſiöhs of praiſe or 
blame, ate frequetitly ane in this 
mare, till they are wholly intapable of 


rebbrerih g their iundbence, and fall itits 
Ifrerfiediable ruin. Taping thivbgh uti 
fotrunste coririexions, or of 'Kjtdicious 
aud precipitate choice, become the coth- 
Pihioris bf men of Hcrntious ptineiples 
and mänhers, à deſite of tetiderifiy them- 
ves agretable t6 their aflociates, and 4 
Retr tread of ridicule, itidice them by 
degrees to accommodate themſelves to 
their manners. At rſt, indeed, their 
eohſciences 2 7” the principles 
of Jellgion, inſtilled into their minds by 
_ education, check their career; and they 


talte the cup of guilty pleaſure with a 


trembling. hand. But theſe reſtraints at 
been loſe hae” power: their profli- 
gate companions become their only coun · 
Tellers and the ſacred name of friendſhip | 


18 proſtituted to the ſervice of vice. Rev 
ſpe ſor the judgment of their. wiſe and 
* parents and friends; the deſire 

| / of 


- - loan "IM 


all dautable principles, which have al- 
wal great influence upon the minds of 
virtuous youth are converted anto oon 


teinpt: even the ſrar of God is deſpiſed 


afcajopipgebeirappetbativo/andthe fair a 
F iincucring their diſpleaſure natural 


a the mere effect of a\narroweducationy | 


und nothing ij thouglit worthy df 686+ 
co but the epplauſes and ereſfas of 


„ young” men void of under tägige 


aud choſe. criminal pleaſures which arb t 


—— that- they” ran wits 


| be faundnthibie Sentye v The nevi 


. dogreo'f vice to cler till their health 5 


is deſtroyed, their reputation ruined, their 


fabnlties debaſed; and ll the blighf pfbſ- 


posts with which they euteteg upon fe, 
both with” reſps2. cd in we bd liz 


| viticed, by fitel Experients,” of a truth f 
" 5 Whichy they Have otted bees reminded 
| eee 
delticyea.* 22 
el., 92 | 


other, are antihilated—till ctiey are cl 


115 
3 


, 
- 
\ 


at 23, hr e 
II f it be aſked, hence eden | 
R 
the cenſures and obtaining the applauſes 
ol others, is ſo davgerous a ſuare z In- 


ſwer, this may be in part owing to that 


complying and obliging diſpoſition winch, 
y. eſpetially in young minds, and 


47 2 — 
of teraper, But the principal cauſe un- 


douhediy js, pant of. damn und mee 
2 deliberate reſolutions. {criouſly farmed 


auch frequently recalleRed, to purſue an 


| neee 
Amct. (ein nl D e 


= \ Are you, ther- addreſs myſelf, par- 
oy. thaſe who are in the early 


part (of. ife--defwous of - eſcaping ibis 
W er Make. it your firſt object to et- 
din in your minds ratiaꝑal and conſiſtant 
P 7 5 A and. dur firſt care to 


e urſelves a plan of 0 
Ae * * e 


1 X 1. 11 1% 


deen or Falling 


2 dengerow'Sharte, 239 
the whole of life, without laying any 
foundation for ſelf - reproach . when you 
ſhall have finiſhed your courſe. Having 
laid this. ſolid foundation of a wiſe and 
happy life, exert that manly and inde- 
pendent ſpirit. which will raiſe you ſu- 
perior to the tyrannical influence of fa- 
ſhion and mg and give a Lo 


LAS 


Gente to direct you, and made you Cp 
pable of riſing. to perfection in intellec- 
tual and moral excellence, diſdain to. ſub- 
mit your judgment and actions to. the 
controvi of men Who haye neither Wil- 
dom nor Readineſs ſufficient, to "regulate : 
their. own. conduct. Through fear * 

| friendſhip, incurring the cen, 
under che tidic ule, af 
ſuch, men, refign not. the ſolid and laſting | 
fariaQions 4 of a ſelf-approving mind, and 
' Allthe  hongurs and rewards which. Virtue 
bel WS upon her votaries. [Obſerve and 
* 8 2 * follow 


I 
| Sirach Be not aſhamed 'wh f cen 


- which bringeth fin, abd there is & Mitte 


Lay, Ae moſt effectual ſecurity 
Agaiuſt the adus feat of men, fear God. 
By frequetitly contemplating the Supreme 


| fallow'the" advice of che- Wile fon of 


ecrheth thy ſoul; for there is 4 ute 


which is glory <a grace: "actept no 
man's perſon "againſt thy ul; and let 
not the reverende of ay man "caufe" thee 
to all. 92 A i rns de 907 el 90 


_ Deity as he is diſplayed. it His Works and 


3 bis difpctiſations," impreſs upon your | 
minds à Uively feriſe'of 9 hs” pre- 


Tuck ald fovercigh dominion. Dally re- 


| OE contictual* atid h 


. 2 


to be Arsaded, 480% "evi 

8 What dan "the e 

85 of y our fllow-cttattres'do'ts Weute; th. | 
"OM Wen und Pefpetülte your bäßpibel, fo 

© mpatil6h ih What 


eceffity de- 
be upon him aud röflect, that his 


IST Th be defßred, dd hs Wl dealt 
g Ke. 


1 W 
* Pu 40 ee! 12 494” bee 
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3 and are encouraged hereafter to * 
expect, from your Almighty Benefactor ))) 
Where is the man whoſe:judgment of 
characters can deſetve to be brought into 
the moſt diſtant competition with that of 


te test Being who ſearches the heart, 


and wboſe judgment is al ways according 


to truth? Or what conſequences are to | 
be apprehended from the reproaches t 


cenſures of men which can deſerve the 
flighteſt attention, wben compared with 
the effects of his diſpleaſure, who has the 
_ exiſtence and the happineſs of every etea- 
ture Entirely in his hands? When, there- 


fore, you apprehend yourſelves in danger 
of ſuffering perſecution, reproach, or ri- 
dicule, for your ſteady adherence to truth - 
and virtue, and feel yourſelf in ſome dan- 


ger of yielding to the impulſe of that 
6 fear of man which bringeth a ſnare, 


fortify your mind with the conſiderations . - 


| which religion ſuggeſts, and fay with the 


apoſtle Paul It is a ſmall thing to be 
F he that judg- 
„ 8 3 e 


oy 
Mi 5709701 
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262 The Fear of Man a dangerous Snare. 
eth mie is the Lord. Hear, 146 oY 
. command of our bleſſed Saviour: 


. ; 64a xinde you; ay Brad Bhdhot 
IF fraid of hem that kill the body, and after 
- that have no more that they dun do: but 

I ill forewarn you whom you fhall fear: 
cog fac i es yea, I ſay unto 
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Tun term Laney. which in . 
acceptation. expreſſes only one branch of 
equity, was uſed by former writers in 
our own country, and among the Ro- 
mana, from whom the word is borrowed, . 
in a much more extenſive ſenſe, 8 de- 


noting all thoſe moral qualities which are 


- in themſelves: becoming, and are pecu- 

Surly adapted to procure reſpect and 

atem. In this ſenſe the term is always 
8 


46. — 


uſed by our tranſlators of the New Teſ- 
tatnent, particularly in the following 
paſſages. St. Peter exhorts his fellow- 
_ chriſtians to abſtain from fleſhly luſts, 
having their converſation honeſt among | 
the Gentiles; that is, ſuppotting a” fait 
and reputable charaQer; before the world. 
| oj Paul exhorts the cbriſtians at Rome 


Which ſhould procure them peer eos 


| tecm? and he inllru@e the Philippians 


whatſoever things are honef, or becom 
ing, "and reſpectable to think on cheſe | 
things. When the apoſtles were 
advice to the chriſtians at Jerulalem * 
Lerniug the thoier'of deacons; they fd — 
A Brothivh, 100 yo[out among vou ee. 
vol men of hong re part; . that is, ſevet 
5 den who; by long eourſe vgerebplry 
cCohduct, have cſtabliſhed a reputable cha- 
5 radter among thein follou- chriſtii. * 
— This i the: ſenſe in hieb wWe are 0 
"underſtand the term in bur tent Te 
eps evo! 902 415? ids of eic 


oli i 2 eee 


yopd in cho orginal Gre imhich nies: Aa 
rendered honeſtly, is the ſame which, in 


another epiſtle, (1 Cor. xiv.-40.) is:tranſe 
lated by the term decently. Let all 
things be done decentiy and in or- 1 

The ſpirit of the exhortation is this: 


Since the day of Chriſtian Lache io a 


riſen upon us, and we are called to appear 
| before the world a8 profeſſors of the pure 
and excellent religion of Chriſt, .let us 
: walk decently and gracefully, behaving, 
| with ſuch propriety and decorum, that 
3 755 _charaQe 15 and, profeſſion, inſtead, of, 
ming 

Gülle, may engage univerſal admiration, 
As it is uſual, in open day and before 4 | 
publio, to appear in a becoming dreſs, a 
to refrain from every thing which wor 


appear ridiculous or give offence. 175 let. 
us, conſidering ourſelyes as perpetually. 


| ſurrounded with ſpectators, preſerve R 


unioem decency in our condudt, reffaig- 
ing from all unbecoming, diſhonourable, 1 
and diſgraceful actions, and aderning dür 


hject of contempt, or nal · Xe 


in 2 94 F444 ER. 4 4 *. TPO | 4 | 
' $H on 


* N > 
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. eee eee ee ig 
Which is amiable and praiſe worthy.· 
Many important particulate are * 
eluded in that graceful yak erm hong 
_ apolile here recommends. * 
W be defirous of following the 2 ex- 
I 2 heotatlott, Let us walk gracefully as in 
Is the day, our firſt care muſt be to abſtain 
tom all ſuch practices as are contrary to 
- - the natural ſenſe of decorum, and uni- 
55 verſally conſidered as ſhameful. Of this 
kind is every violation of the natural laws 
of a "@; and chaſtity. It was with a 
E cular reference to theſe ſhameful 
_ vices, to Which ſome of the new. Cone 
verts to chriſtianity at Rome were pro- 
' - kably ſtil} addiQed, that the apoſtle wrote 
the precept of the text Let us walk 
hoheſtly as in the day, not in rioting; and 
85 drunkenneſs, not in chambering and an- 
Y _ _ _tonneſs.” And certainly there is 3 
which more effectually degrades a man's 
'. - © charadter among the wiſe and virtgous = 
| part. of the world then thy — me 
3 HY  Gulgence | 


: — - 


ae. a 


one who has a juſt idea of the dignity of 
human nature conſiders theſe appetites 


28 the inferior part of our frame, by 


which we are allied to the brute creation, 


and eſteems it diſgraceful in à rational 
being to be inordinately addicted to ſen- 


ual pleaſure. This conception, ſo ta- 
tural to the virtuous mind, is the parent 
of delicacy and modeſty, thoſe watchful 


zuards of innocence. It is not till the | 


ner ſenſibilities of the mind are destroy 
ed by a long courſe of criminal exceſſes 
that a man becomes capable of te nd 
| heinous violationg of order add decor 
without concealment” "or diſguiſe." 80 
Powerful is the natural ſenſe of ſhame, 


and dread of contempt and infaitiy, in 


| men. not perfectly brutalized; chat there 
are few who chooſe to be guilty of iutetn- 
ce. and exceſs in the open face of 


day. «© They that are drunken,” 7 the 
_ - - apoſtle, *© are drunken in the night.” 
| mcg. 

F | perance 


V. 


„ 


dar and the arbitrary; ouſtoms of ſo- 


— 


perance is in itſelf highly decent and 
becoming, and will always be thought 
ſio by the virtuous part of mankind. 1 
know of no exceptions to this temark. If 


ciety have rendered it, in any inſtance, 


unfaſhionable, and in ſome ſort diſteput- 

able, for a man to confine himſelf within 

the licnits of moderation; 1; ſuch a cuſtom, 
by whatever authority 8 or example it. 

be ſupported, is a violation of decoru _ - 

a-inſult v upon virtue — which cannot but 


1 be bighly-<riminal. It i is certainly wpel 
more becoming e well. "= 
| Meritorious, peremptorily to decline ire 
gularities. of, every kind, than to male „ 
ſacrifice of health, reaſon, and! innocence, 
to miſtaken ROB, 2 | e or Far 
Tolls 1 # WH tk 
Ag Gs ane it 4s oy to the. 
Pn conduct recommended in the 


text, that e refrain from 55 indul e 


nn * en 8 da =, 


- 
— 51 


and [trobloſotne, gates Nothing id 

more truly deſpicable than a narrow, 
ſelfiſh ſpirit; which, to gain its onͤ ends, 
will condeſeerid to mean actions, and all 


_ the arts of low/cunning. Avarice is the 


vwe of little minds. It is impoſſible that 


thoſe who are under its dotiinitih ſhoulddt 
form any great conceptions, or rife" to 


: any Uignity of character. The covetous | 


man muſt diveſt himſelf of that ſordid 


irit which bends him to the eatth, be» . - 
4e be ein walk with thit ereck and 


etierpiig | 
minds. Mialmön, according to te the 4. | 


{ons ar which Uiigutihes” 


6" ee n che fel Fc Med 


3 —— a paſſlon N Es 
22 igh claim 8 of Gigi 


54 making pretenſons which we ar 


mile d ſüppett, andof valiihg'ontfelves _. 
dee were upon triviat's erh 


Tem "44 Aaccome 


a demands FR d fg i 
| lays TeſelFopect to ridieule and contempt. = 
Every dne peretives" the RES 55 


— 


- 


* _ a proud man. He who is haughty in his 


a 


accompliſhments: / every ones, therefore, 
_ deipiſes, and takes pleaſure in mortifying, 


periors with rudeneſs, behaves among his 
equals with reſerve, and allumes am over- 
| inferiors, . whatever accompliſhments, be | 
may poſſeſs, will moſt certainly be neg- 
| lected and deſpiſed. The difference be- 
| tween, true diguity and pride is cally 
: d; and it ſhould be r | 


+ that to bear  hanghty air and a proyd 


look is ot, in the ſenſe. of the text, to 
Sracefully. Violent ſallies of 10+ 
Are and conſtant, habits / of peeviſh - 

{s; and fretfulneſs, are alſo highly, {uns 
ming The former ate accompanied 
with expreſſians of -pafiion which,.,could 
they be ſeen by the angry. man himſelf, 
would ſoon. convince, him that there, is 


© ſomething, contemptible, 4, Well z . 


fenſive, in rage. The latter. calf a per- 
3 bightſ accamplik 
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Decorum of Character recommended. 271 
ments; and, whilſt they furniſh endleſs 


cauſes of vexation, afford the ſpectator 


frequent. occaſions of ridicule. Both are 
wholly inconſiſtent with the - profeſſion = 
of that religion which claſſes gentleneſs 
among its leading virtues, and whoſe: di- 
vine Author was — and 1 of 
heart. . 
When cheſs and all ache ble pals 
Gous and diſgraceful! habits are ſubdued; 
much is done towards acquiring that de- 


Corum and propnety, of character which 


13 1 


is recommended in the text; for it is 
ns e ee eee | 
well as external demeanour, that he who 
bas. corrected in his behaviour what was 
vnbecoming has made conſiderable ad- 
vances in good manners. But as, beſides 
this, many poſitive accompliſhments are . 
nereſſary to form a polite addreſs ant 
graceful air, ſo there are many mt 
qualities of great intrinſic value, and uni- 
verfally admired by the world, which 


N finith the grevefuliels | 
. and 


5 


dn beauty of the chriſtian" charaQter, | 


From theſe 1 ſhall ſelect, as. pecy- 
arly worthy of your attention in — 4 
conduct of life, the following Con- 


fiſtency;-magnanimity, courteſy, and ge- 
neroſity. 396 e ee eee ee N 


N Nothing gives a mote àvely ides of the . 


_ graceful and becoming. than to ſee à mn 
ating ſteadily in character, and always 
cednſiſtent with bimſelf. As there is 2 
cettain external appearance and manner 
_ ſtable to eyerꝝ age, proßeſſion, and ran 
in lifes. fo there is 4 certain propriety of 
moral conduct which ariſes from the na- 
tural abilities, the temper;. the ſituation, 
employment, and other circumſtances, of 
e. and a8 4 careful attention to | 


z RR the an gu, 5 


eſſential to moral, decorum. When we | 
ee man,, at an early period of life; H- 


dig a. elan af endu far hasdd with = 


1 due. amn | 


bas, . on 
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own diſpoſitions, and ſituation, entering 
upon and proſecuting; this plan, without 
ſuffering himſelf to be diverted from it 
by the influence. of faſhion or example; ; 


when we dee ſuch a man perſevering in 
the ſame character of ſobtiety, integrity, 
and ſteady virtue, through every viciſſi· 
tude: of life, we reſpect his principles, we 

admire his firmneſs. of mind, We con- 


template his character with a perception 


of propriety and perfection ſimilar to that 
wih which we ſurvey a noble edifice, 
formed upon a regular plan, and com- 
pleted by the hand of an able architect. 
We always mean to expreſs a high de. 


: gree of reſpect when we lay c of a a man, in 


| the way of eulogy, that he i is a. conſittent 
character. . 
Magnanimity,. another quality 8 
commands admiration, may | be confi dered © 
-as diſcovering itſelf either in a ſteady ad- 


* 
5 1 


18 berence to virtue in general, or in "the _ 


bold and reſolute execution of great de- _ 


| figns for the Lou good. x The man who . 


1 8 I. | T's 18 * 


| 


i 
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ſteadily purſues that ' courſe of action 
© which he judges to be right, without 
ſuffering himſelf to be diverted from bis 
purpoſe by the enticements of pleaſure, 
or diſheartened by the proſpect of diffi« 
eulties and hazards, diſcovers a great and 
noble mind, and commands univerſal 
eſteem. Fixed and firm in his reſolution, 
| inflexible to ill, and ſtedfaſt in that which 
is good, he ſupports the dignity of à vir- 
tuous character; Ind gives the world an 
example of greatneſs in moral conduct 
Which reſembles the hardy and herbe 
fpirit, af a valiant general, who at the 
' _ Head of his army marches, with regular 
and determined ſteps, againſt the foe, 
We are ſtill farther Mabel with admira- 
tion when we ſee a man of ſuperior abi- 
| lities and diſtinguiſhed merit undertakin 8 
| deſigns of great public utility, and exe- 
Ceuting them at the certain expence of - 
private caſe and profit, and at the hazard 
of bis property, liberty, and life. 'Ta 
| i we — a mind ſu. 
CW, perior 


7 
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perior to vulgar paſſions and prejudices, 
| capable of deſpiſing luxurious indolence 
when it would interfere with the public. 
good, and poſſeſſed of ſtrength and con- 
ſtancy ſufficient to ſuſtain the ſevereſt 
ſhocks of fortune. We look up with 
Veneration to ſuch exalted characters, and 
imagine human A” mA to the * 
vine. 

A character which tothe cbt 
of conſiſteney and magnanimity adds the = 
attractive graces of courteſy and affability, 


acquires from this circumſtance additional = 
luſtre. There is a much nearer _alliangs 


between theſe virtues than may, perhaps, 
at firſt view be perceived; for it has al- 
ways been found that the nobleſt ſpirits 
are the. moſt gentle. When the heroic 
virtues are united with the milder affec- 
tions, the admiration which they excite 
is ſoftened into love. Every one is fatis- 
fied and happy i in the ſociety of the man 
| who clothes all his actions in the grace- 

bs al of 7 familiarity and unaffected 
177 -  _ 


** 


* 


3 


— 


3 


* 


dium. Courteſy is a quality which every 


Fon — 


good-humovr.” The world will readily 
overlook many foibles and'-indifcretions 
in one who cultivates this amiable tem- 
per, and will perceive an additional ſplen- 
dour furrounding his virtues whilſt they 
view them through this enchanting me- 


one perceives and àdmires. It is pecu- 
larly pleafing to thoſe who are in inferior 
ſtations to be treated by their governors, 
benefactors, and ſuperiors, with affability / 
= kindhefs. Such manners in the great 

Weight to their advice,” 2 
— example, and value to t e favours 
hey ET ene 3 ou ng0e! 

The quality which guides the truly 
 reſpeRtable and amiable character is gene- 
roy; ; that noble difpofition which diſ- 
covers itſelf in a thouſand forms of bene 
ficence. It enables a man, in the midſt 
of inſults and i injuries, to be collected and 
ſetene, and to enjoy the triumph of for- 
giveneſs. It raiſes him ſupetior to the 
"Nr 3 of ann and 

gives 


7 
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gives him that quiet poſſeſſion of himſelf - 


| which enables him to perform the bene- 


volent and uſeful office of the peace- 
maker. It inclines him to avoid unne - 


eeſſary occaſions of offence, and to yield, 
_ 38 far as virtue and prudence will permit, 


to the cuſtoms, humours, and prejudices, 
of others. It prompts, him to, treat the 


failings of his neighbour, with candour, 
to.conceal the fault which, he cannot. but. 


_obſerye, and to extenuate the crime which 
be is not able wholly to excuſe. In fine, - 
it inclines him to look around him with a 
watchful eye for opportunities of uſeful * 
neſs, to extend his kind offices as far 28 


as his abilities and poſſeſſions will permit, 


and to ſend his good wiſhes to the ends 
of the earth. Is it poſſible that a man 


ol this ſpirit ſhould fail of obtaining uni - 


a 


verſal reſpeſt and affection? Can it be, 


that ſuch a man ſhould not always be bes 
held with united emotions of veneration 
.- and love? He can neyer want a friend in 


the hour gf neceſnty: homers Print, Ph 


i * 4 T 3 
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fund one Who, would even protect his life 
at the hazard of his own. * Peradven- 
ture for a good man ſome #4 e e 
dare to die. 

Such are the beautiful aflemblays: of 
virtues included in that graceful conduct 
- which the apoſtle recommends, when he 
fays— Let us walk honeſtly as in the 

day.” Where is the boſom which is not 
watmed with ambition to obtain, by ſuch 
* honourable means, the eſteem and ap- 
plauſe of mankind? The love of reputa 

tion is ſo natural a paſſion, that we cati 
ſcarcely believe it poſſible that any hu - 
man being fhould be entirely deſtitute of 


, | When dis paſſion is properly regis 


| lated and innocently gratified, it is pro- 
| duQive of ſuch refined pleaſures and im- 
| portant advantages, that it would be abs 
ſurd to'with it eradicated from the human | 

heart, or to ſuppoſe that it ought to he 


> totally ſuppreſſed, or rigorouſly teſtrained!. 


A good name is rather to be choſen 
| pion ben riches,” Be it then the aon+ | 
nt 


/ 


ſtant object of your ambition to ſecure 
and preſerve a bright and unſpotted re- 
putation, by walking GO as in 

| ja day.” 


| eee 
life, frequently recolle& that the eye of 
the world is upon you that your 
cren are forming a favourable or unfa- 
vourable judgment concerning your cha- 
raters. Remember, that the vicious part 
_ of mankind are watching your condut 
for an ocoaſion of reproach that the 
wiſe and good around you are remarking 
your virtues with pleaſure and, parti- 
cularly, that thoſe who are more imme». 
_ chately intereſted in your welfare ate 
anxiouſly: attentive to your behaviour; 
aud that the ſame attachment which ine 
alines them to remark your faylts with 
candour, will oblige them to obſerve with 
regret every: unprepricty and. andecotung ' 
In y conduct. If yon in this manner oh 
frequently conſider yourſelves as ſtanding 
upon the public theatre of the world, 
nog TY T 4+ and 
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and performing your reſpectiue parts be- 


will not fail to render you cautious and 
vigilant in the conduct of life. In the 
midſt of ſuch an aſſembly you will be 


ambitious, nat only to nr ee, 


| but ta obtain applauſe, 9 ww will 
: You all very. reaſonably: pay. 8 
| punt to appearances in your common in- 
tercourſe with the world. Vou chooſe, 
2 far as vou ate able, to provide for 
yourſelves and your dependents, not only 
ſuch things as are neceſſary for your ſub- 
ſiſtence, but ſuch as are decent and re- 
putable. One of the firſt motives to in- 


principal cauſes of extravagance, is the 
defire of making a figure in the world. 


In this poliſhed age a general attention is 
paid to the cultivation; of exterior accom- 
955 plichments. Much has been ſaid con- 


cCerzuing de graces ; and agrecable, and 


even uſeful, as they undoubtedly are, a 


N Lily | 7 5 6k | vpon : 


fore a multitude: of ſpectators, the idea 


* 
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upon them. Let me exhort you, my 
brethren, to carry your taſte for a decent 
appearance and graceful manners beyond 
mere externals, and to be, at leaſt, as 
much concerned to make a decent and 
reputable appearance in your moral con- 
duct as in your dreſs, your habitations, 
or your exterior behaviour. So ſhall 
your virtuous manners produce you a 
plentiful harveſt of reputation whilſt you 
live, and ſecure you the honour of a fair 
fame after. your deceaſe; forthe mory 
of the righteous is'blefſed. 
I muſt not conclude without adding, 
that the fame virtues which will, in the 
natural courſe of things, procure you the 
eſteem and reſpect of mankind, will alſo 
hay a fure foundation for thoſe pure plea- 


fures* which reſult from the conſciouſneſs = 


of having merited the eſteem you' have 
A. acquired—a conſciouſneſs which far out- 
Weigl the fatisfaQtion! xrifing from the 

| applauſe of men, and which, if this ſhould 
at any time, Fargugh * or —_—_— 1 
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de withheld, will abundantly repay you 
ſor the diſappointment, At the ſame 

- time, they will not fail to obtain for you 

the approbation of the Supreme Infallible 
Judge of merit, and to ſecure to you 
| thoſe everlaſting honours and rewards 
which he has enger _ men in 

3 the future world. 

- 3 Err 

no moment, if I add till farther, that by 
walling gracefully in the courſe of chriſ. 
tian duty, you will reflect credit upon the 
religion which you/-profels, and afford 
good example. When the world obs 
ſerves your characters adorned with thoſe 
qualities which are univerſally approved 
and admired, they will not fail to form a 
good opinion of the principles and maxim 
by which you are governed, and of the 
religion which you profeſs. They will 
bayve oculat demonſtration that chriſtianity 
| ts, not a mere ſpeculative. 3 dut a 
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to produce the fruits of righteouſneſs, and 
promote the happineſs of mankind. By 
the luſtre of your fair example you may 


hope to draw off the attention of many 
around you from that of the multitude 


who do evil, and to fire them with emu- 
lation to arrive at your eminence of cha- 
racter, and to ſhare with you the preſent 


| honours and future rewards of virtue. 


You may even hope to render an im- 


portant ſervice to the community to 


which you are related, by. giving ſome 
check to the progreſs of vice, and ſome 


countenance and ſupport to [green order . 


and virtue. 


Let your . then, for the ho- 
nour of religion, for the welfare of your 
fellow - creatures, and for your own repu- 


tation, engage you to © walk gracefully 


as in the day” in the exemplary practice 


of every chriſtian virtue, Whatſoever 
things are true; whatſoever things are 


honeſt or becoming ; whatſoever things 


de juſt; 9 things are pure; 
| | whatſoever 


254 Decorum of Character recommended. | | 
3 | -whatſoever things are lovely; whatſo- 
. © ever things are of good report; if there 
1 be any virtue, and if there be any praiſe, 
think on theſe things, and ptactiſe 
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| h e hs e e e 
wodern writers who have examined the 
ſtructure of the human mind, that a de- 
ſire of completing what we have once 
begun is to be ranked among the pritnary 
prineiples in human nature. In ſuppart 
of this notion they appeal to experience, 
and remark how univerſally it is ſeen, 
- that when men are heartily engaged i in 
oy" purſuit, whether it be in its nature 
N important 


= 
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: important or trifling, they are loth to re- 
linquiſh it before they. have accompliſhed 
their deſign ; ; and that this frequently 
happens in caſes in which, it would be 
difficult to aſſign any motive for perſe- 
voring/ except the pleaſure of finiſhing 
what we have begun, and ſeaing he 
work we have undertaken, or the deſigu 
wie have formed, brought t to perfection. 
Whether this opinion is to be placed 
among the valuable diſcoveries of modern 
philoſophy, or is only to be regarded-as 
one of thoſe ingenious conjectures which 
are the fruit of learned leiſure, may per- 
haps, merit à farther examination among 


dmaſe who are fond of ſuch. ſpeculations, 


* is, however, of more importance to us 
to inquire what practical uſe may be 
made of à principle which. whether it 

de primary, or only derived and ſubordi- 
nate, muſt be allowed to belong tothe 
© human; mind, and to have a gonſiderable 
influence upon our actions. Since we 
e * continual improye- 


ment, 
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ment, and feel a natural deſire of advane- 
ing from one degree of excellence to an- 
other, it becomes us to employ our moſt 
ſerious thoughts, and our beſt judgment, 
in determining wherein the true perfec- 
tion of human nature confiſts, and by 
what means this end rg be moſt ſuc 
ceſsfully accompliſhed. | e 
The ſubject of chritian perfotion i is 
too extenſive to be exhauſted in a fingle | 
diſcourſe. - I ſhall not at preſent attempt 
even the general outline, but ſhall conſine 
myſelf to two leading branches of that 
perfection towards which it is our duty 
to de continually aſpiting, religious tust- 
ledge and virtuous manners, with the 
particular view of ſuggeſting to your - 
thoughts ſuch practical rules on each of 
theſe heads as may be particularly appli 
od eg, of e 8 
morals. 5 
Ir muſt be obvious to every ene obe | 
obſerves the preſent ſtate of religious — 
knowledge, that much yet remains to be 


— 
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dene before, we atrive at perieAion. W. 
live, it is true, in an age in which = 
"dp of every kind is encouraged, and i ig 
daily making rapid advances; and in 
which the dominion of bigotty and per- 
ſecution, thoſe avowed enemies to free 
inquiry, is continually declining, We no 
longer hear of the infallibility of the 
prieſthood, or of the obligation of im- 
plicit faith on the part of the people. 
Every man is at liberty to form his ſyſ- 
tem of religious opinions for bimſelf; 
A perſons, who are ſincerely. de- 
firous of proving all things that they may 
hold faſt that which is good, need be at 
a loſs for proper. means and helps for exe- 
. cuting the laudable deſigu. It is, one 
rest end of public preaching to afſiſt 
men in correcting their errors and preju- 
* and in forming a true judgment 
pou tlie moſt intereſting fubjects; aud 
eee ker of. valuable treatiſes on the na- 
ture and foundation of morals, and on the 


eridences and ae of e 
| | * tural ; 


= 
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rural aud revealed, have been publiſhed, 
nnd may be eaſily prooured· But, aſter 
all, it is too evident that men do not, in 
fact, male ſuch' advanlets ih religious 
knotledge ab miglit be eue cd. Sotie 
perſons} notwithRanditiy they KIN 
acvuſtomed from their infancy”! 
pv piilic nete of initial, pn 


paid ſo little regard to the fabjetts'of dif 


dcCobſe as to Rave formed no ſettled prin- 
dlples of religion, and yet ſcateely tb be 
 dheare that, iu negtecking to Judge ft 


__ thiniſelves what is right; they have beth 


chargeuble with a eulpable omiſſion of 
duty. Others, who have been ſeiifibls 
of the impottanee of theſe inquiries, hade 
bee too deeply engaged in the affalrs of 
the world, too impatient to improve in 


; the arts of gain, of too bufily occupied in 


the purſuit of pleaſure or the routine of 
faſioaßle engagements, to ſind leifure 
for readmg and reflection. Not a fe, 
themmſerves too well iffrodted | 


1 f 99 9 
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of receiving farther light, or are ſo welt 


_ , #atisfied wih the opinions which they 


0 


bave inherited from their anceſtors, as to 
think all farther inquiry Wholly unne- 


ceſſary. Wbüilſt, perhaps, there are ſome 


| who are diſheartened in this kind of in- 
quizy, from an apprehenſion of inſuper- 
able difficulties, or who are in the ſitu 


ation of the Ethiopian nobleman, who in 


5 reply to Philip s inquiry, Underſtandeſt 
| thou what thou readeſt ? ſaid, Ho- 


can I, except ſome man ſhould guide 
me: 755 From theſe and other cauſes it ny 
certain, that. there i is much 1 ignorance re- 
ſpectiog religions: ſubjects even among | 
thoſe who nevertheleſs profeſs to be re: 
ligious;. and, perhaps, it may be afſerted; 
that the progreſs of religious knowledge 


does not keep: pace with that of che liberal 
ſciences and elegant arts. e e 


And yet who can doubt that this Kind 


2 of knowledge is highly important? The 
ſupiects on which it 1 is employed are cer- 
| e ſub 48 their nature, and in- 
r 


* 


/ 


finitely intereſting to tnan; and the ne- 


ceſſity of tational principles, as the foun- 
dation of right conduct, muſt be evident 
ts every one Who attends” to the nature 
of tte human ind. That” kind of e. 
lgious knowledge which is the refult of 
fre inquiry, is the only ground that can 
be ſecurely relied upon as the foundation 
of 4 <vinfiftertt ar virtuous" character. 
It thay be fairly admitted 25 a general 12 
- maxim, that | no truth can find its . way 


to the heart chat is not firſt perceived aud. 


acknowledged as ſuch by the aaderſtand- 
ing. There may be inſtances in whi 
accurate ſpcenlativs opinions are uni 8 
with a and vicious charaQer;- 
bud it is generally ns that * and 
5 nerofity:of: heart; or, in cha gang 
Soloenoas that a; eee * 
iz of an excellent ſpitit.. . 
Allow me, then, dhe . 


hort you, in the purſuitoP religious know! 5 


be. to ee on towards en, "up 
. N Py and 


% 


| and. to offer. you. ſuch hints. of advice a 
max be ene in Ana your, pro- 


1 * . : 2 : 


The ft Wied add So 
upon. this. ſubject; is, impeeſs. your mind 
with a ſtrong conviction that it is ex- 
cegdingly deſitable and important. that 
vou ſhould make farther improvements 
in religious knowledge. V Without this 
i will be impoſſible. that you ſhould. per- 
tade yourſelves. diligently to apply. 
your hearts. ta wiſdom, and, your ears to 
the, wards. of. underſtanding.” Why do 
6 of ſcience and taſte engage with a7. 
dn in their reſpectivs purſuits, but bo- 
cauſe they find them capable of affording 
an immediate gratification; to their love 
of: novelt y, or ſome other natural feeling, 
5 on becguſe they expect to reap; ſome be- 
nefits.; or; gain ſome reputation, by in- 


creaſing their knowledge or improving 
their date? Why; does g yhuαg man of 
ſpitit and diferction, apply wWäth inder 
5 bps woe: > 
85 TClle 


ard wien Mingus 


ciſe of rhe akin or occupation to 
which he has devoted his days, but be- 
cauſe be is ſtrongly itnpreſſed with an 
idea of the neceſſty of proficiency in tlie 
buſineſs be has undertaken, in order to 
ſecure his future credit and fuctels? 
Were then "equally - ferifible of the im- 
portance of religious knowledge, we 
mould no longer find them indifferent to 
the means of inſtruction, public or pri- 
vate; which they enjoy. The holy ſerip 
tures, and other valuable writings on re- 


e eee dents 
by as wh olly inidequate to the purpoſe 1 
of affording an agreeable and intereſting 
—einployment for a leifyre. our? c 
diſcourſes which are | adapted to iet 
weir underſtandings would no longer ba 
5 ho ihdifter wh but 
they would heatkth dinigentiy to th 
ice of 'truth and wiſdom" here 
ſpeaks. Coctetnplate, then, wy be- 
chren, tus Wüthfe of rehigieus WH: br EC 
. 6 which reſpect your d 
. . nature 
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nature as moral agents and immortal be. 
ings, the perfections, provideneo, and go- 
verymept, of the Supreme Deity, and 
. the hiſtory of s diſpenſations for the 
purpoſe of enlightening and reforming | 
the world, till you haye a lively percep- 
tion of yaur,/ perſona] intereſt in theſe 
ſubjects, and feel an ;carneſt, deſire to 
know the truth concerning them. Con- 
Vince, yourſelves, as/yoy;calily may, that 
it is impotüble to believe to any good 
purpoſe. without à rational conviction 
ariſing from a clear perception of ſuffi 
ient eyidence. Aſſure yourſelves of the 
importance of free and diligent inquiry as 
the only way to acquire ſettled principles, 
of the abſolute neceſſity of ſettled - 
principles, as. the baſis of a, — — 
yirtuous  charagerz, ahd, learn to, yalue | 
every addition to: your ſtock of religjaus 
_ knowledge as a new 2cquiſition of ſtrength | 
and/ſtability to the foundation upon which ; 
ee of your eee 3s wi 


mand os oth ds eee ee 
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Having thus prepared your mind for 
the undertaking, reſolutely apply your- 
ſelf to the taſk of inquiring, with all the 
accuracy in your power, into the grounds 
and principles of religion. Whatever 
violence you may be obliged to offer to 
your ſettled habits, whatever interrup- 
tion it may be to your other favourite 

uits, or whatever difficulties the euro 
rent of faſhionable manners may caſt in 
your” way, ſet apart ſome ſtated. ſeaſons 
for this buſineſs, particularly ſome con- 
fiderable' portion of that day which 1 is con- 


ſecrated to religion. Spare neither la- 
bour nor expence to furniſh yourſelf with 
the meatis of information, which in che 
preſent enliglitened age Jou ns el 
obtain. Provide Jon with th 
valuable helps for eee in regular 
A 


order, the grounds of natural and revealed” 
| religion, and For underſtanding the ferip- 


| fares which the learned labours of ei- 


nent men have furniſhed,” and uſe theny 
with freedom and 5 1 
9 U4 _- "Enter: 


| leftgal.derknels, (they naturally lock wp 


. | aA, 4 
"BY 


Enter upon every inquiry of this kind 
With an independent Ipirit, or a mind ſu- 
perior to the influence of human; autho+ 
rity. The propeuſity of the multituds 
to take their religious creed upon truſt, 
and $9 rely upon the authority of others, 
bas always been in exaEt proportion 49 
. the provalenge of ignorance and harboriſm 
Where the vulgar are involyed in, intel · 


wich ſuperſtitious yeneration to the diſ- 
ungviſhed few. with whom they Gppaſh 


the.light of þcaveuly truth to dwell, and 


With. reſigned underſtandings reeeive tho 
be tom their lips.  Eably perſuaded 
| that gho myſteries of religion lis fr 
Vond the. ceach of their 
they embrape the dodtrine of theip teachens 
without inquiry or befitation: ag oracylar 
f Grine truth. This weak 
| neſs in human nature there have always. 
beep, wen wha hays had the ſogapity to. 
9 and the artifice to improve ta 
heir own , 2 ee : 


+ 


have, at variqus times, been laid upon 
free inquiry, in which the ignorant and 
timid multitude have tamely acquiaſced: 
In the body of chriſtians to which we 
belong few difficulties, however, of this 
kind remain. It is the firſt principle of 
eur profeflion, that in matters of re- 
ligious faith and practice, no mau, or 
body of men, can have a right to dictate 
to others. In conformity to this prin- 
ciple, purſue your inquiries, myt brethren, 
without any implicit reliance upon hu- 
| man authority, Avail yourſelves of the 
learning and wiſdom — 1 
your opinions ; but matte no ſacrifice 
your judgment to fallible men. Ge 
that degree of eredit to the truth of their 
aſſortions, aid the faitneſs of their repre = 
 ſoatations, Which yo judge to be due to 
their probity aud eandour; "diligently at- 
tend to the arguments by Which their 
opinions are ſupported; but, after al} 


form an independent le for Fiat? 
ſelf, Sine vou profeſs te call no man 


maſter 


 to-follow, it wherever it may lead you. 
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maſter upon earth, upon all oecafions 
make a free uſe of your own underſtand- 
imags : and, according to the precept of 
Chriſt, even of W 
3s right.” wh S phil! 1/41 elle 
A third rule which 1 wind aropafires | 
of great importance, in order to your go- 
| ing oa te perfeRtion in religious know- 
ledge, is this: Always inquire after truth 
with minds open to convictions Having 
diſengaged, yourſelves from the chains of 
authority, let your next concern be to 
free. your minds, from, the bias, of preju - 
dice, that you may be diſpoſed to embrace 
the truth wherever it is found, and 


Whateyer opinions you have embraced in 


cConſequenge of deliberate inquiry and ra- 


tional conviction, are to you truibi; all 
your, other apinions, even though they 
| ſhould happen to be true, not appearing 
to your underſtanding with the evidence 

of truth, are frgudices,' In all your in- 
e 1 ſhould * 
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bring your truths with you, but to leave 
your prejudices behind you: that is, you 
ſhould fairly compare the arguments 
which come before you upon any queſ- 
tion, not with any haſty pre-conceptions 
or borrowed notions, but with ſuch t 
Principles as you have, upon the moſt 
mature” conſideration, taken as your 
guides; not ſcrupling ſometimes to re- 
view even theſe, that you may be well 
aſſured that the ſtructure of your opi- 
niens reſts upon a firm foundation. If 
you have never hitherto given any queſ- 
tion that comes before you a careful exa- 
mination, conſider any opinion which may 
ariſe in your mind concerning it as no- 
thing better than an unſupported pro- 
| poſition, -actidentally lodged in your me- 
mory, which, for aught that you'know at 
* preſent,” may or may not be true. "In 
ort, be always ready to liſten with 
candour to tbe reaſonings of thoſe who 
differ from 709 in opinion; to give your 
rn * * you ſes occalion, 
Aden. | a careful 


L 


g * 4 * a 5 q 
* 
x . : ' *; 89 *4 
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n careful re. examination; and, at laſt, to 
ſubmit without heſitation to the autho- 
tity of reaſon. This is the only way in 


| Knowledge, and go on towards perfection. 
After all, it is true, you will not e 
the point at which you are aiming, che 
N perfect knowledge of the truth; for in the 

preſent ſtate, after our beſt endeayours, 
& we know but in part.” The moſt in · 
Auſtrions and _ſyeceſsful inquirer may 
opt the language of Solomon—** I ſaid, 
Iwill be wiſe, but it is far from me.“ 
But you will have the ſatisfaction to re- 


flect, that you have giyen your heart 


bereaſter that which. is in part will be 
dane way, 0 that ne perfect 
| | will come. nid; ont 


But it ĩs time that I proceed:to theſe» 


cond. part of my deſigu, and add a e 
words upon that important brauch f 
chriſtian profſſion 4 virtuous . 5 


a. 22781 * (101 197 00 
bis  Speculatiqn 


i 
'® 


you with effectual ' motives to right con- 


1 perfection of the chriſtian character in 


character by the 
5 fervices — are repeated; and 


1 recommended zot 
* Speculation, which bath not practical 


ütſlity for its object, is of little value. 


This is true univerfally, and particularly = 


m religion. "Religions: tenets are inte 
refting, ard merit attention, im enact pro- 


portion to the iufftence which they are 
adapted to have upon men's characters. 


Be above alt things, then, concerned that 
your religions knowledge may fumiſle 


duct. Be wiſe, that ye may be good and 


bappy: according to the maxim of our 


Saviout— If ye know theſe things, 
happy are ye if ye do them: 
Itrorder to affiſt you in goingon towards 


\perfetion in goodneſs, L beg leave to offer 


you two cantions, which, 2 
times, appear particu particularly neeeſſary. 
The firſt is, be careful net pee 


things foreign from its true nature. Many 


people judge of the degree of merit in a 


en 


the 


I's 


\ 
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the rigid exactneſs with which afts. of h 
voluntary abſtinence and waer are 
petformed. They pronounce him 
taoſt perfect man, __ who leads the n 
ſobet, tigbteous, and godly life, but ho 
repeats the greateſt number of prayers, 
or who moſt ſeverely mortißes his body 
for the benchit of his ſoul... Others place 
chriſtian perfection in an uncomfortable 
ſieverity of manners, in abſtinence from 
thoſe amuſements which are commonly 
dcemed innocent, in a preciſe ſingularity 
. of .appearanee aud gloomineſs of counte- 
| nance, and in a ceuſprious contempt, of 
_ everything which has the appearance of 
flüaſhion or pleaſure. With perfons of the 
former deſeription the empty ſhadow, of 
external. gbſeryance.;is ſubltitured in the 
room of the ſubſtantial, virtues of a good. 
life: with thoſe of the latter, tlie virtu- 
odo babits and manners which: conſtitute. 
the excellence of human characters, and 
E. them reſpectable, uſcful, and ap- f 
n . e 35 low and ordinary at 


tunazeats, 
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tainments, ſcarcely worth the attention 
of the pious chriſtian; or, however, by 
no means to be brought into compariſon 
with: thoſe voluntary mortifications and 
thoſe myſtical flights which merit n 
better an appellation than that of fanati · 
ciſm. Such ideas of chriſtian an 
are manifeſtly injurious to the intereſts 
of virtue, by leading men to direct their 
principal attention and zeal to objects 
either trifling or viſionary, . with the ha- 
ard of neglecting thoſe things which | 
alone are (“ good and profitable unto 1 
men,” . We cannot, therefore, be too 
cautious in admitting into our ſyſtem. of 
chriſtian virtues any other qualities or _ 
attainments than, thoſe moral habits and 
actions which: are included in 
juſtly, loving mercy, and walking bums | 
bly with God.” Cs 
Tue ſecond caution which the com · 
plexion of the times renders it particularly - 
- neceſſary that you ſhould obſerye is, 
1 not your ideas of moral Ts. bp: 


117 IIs [2553 


> 9. 


t& be relaxed Wan to 3 


kit opinions and general ptactice of the 


weed! The leading prideiples/ and 


maxitiis of virtue are not commonly dif- 


of Löbricky, intsgrity, Hdernty, Rbäeſty, 
And benevolence, mein carr perſuade them · 
ſelbes chat they! are fuffleently obſervant 
ck the laws of trioderatiom and temper- 


puted : but, in almoſt every particular 
brunch of daty; men ſmnd means to ex- 


cue them ſelves from · every thing burden 
| fit} and to leave themſelves full ſeope 
forthe indufgetice' of theit fivoyrite-in- 


Uttiations. Accoding to modern ideas 


atice; wHilft they indulge themfelves, al- 


dc cbt Terran, in every Ibis 


of laründous enfoytment that they are 


fafffelently" upright and honeſt, whilſt 


tliey make uſe of mean and injutiouhs 


artiſices to render trade productive of ex- 
oörpitant \profits—and that” they ate in 

| their Hearts diſpoſed to the [exerciſe of 
| Humanity, u whilſt, to gratify' their avarice 

5 Cd #ubition, ey make no o ſerupls of 


en 
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engaging ig plans of commetce:which, in 
their firſt principle or in theit unavoidable 
conſequences, involve the miſery and de- 5 
ſtruction of their fellowrereature.. 
I we, my brethren, be deſirous to go 
on to perfection, we muſt not content 
ourſelyes with the falſe. opinions andi de. 
prayed taſte. of the. multitude. concerning 
: he duty and happineſs of man; we muſt 
aſpire after that conſiſtency; aud diſtinc - 
tion, of. character which ariſe, from juſt 
| ideas of human nature, and ſettled prin- 
ciples of religian, apd virtues, we muſt, be, | 
ambitious to excel in every attainment. 
which can adorn our rational nature and 
our chriſtian profeſſion ; we muſt ſuffer 
no proſpect of pleaſure, profit, or honour, 
to ſubdue our virtuous reſolution, nor any 
habit of indolence or luxury to retard us 
in the proſecution of any laudable pur- 
poſe. In the cultivation of our intellec- 
tual faculties, in the ſervice of our bre - 
thren, in ſupporting the intereſts of re- 
_ ligion, we muſt be inſpired with a degree 
* | X | ; of 
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of ardour and alaerity which will lead us 
to think nothing done whilſt any thing 
yet remains to be done. Finally, what- 
ever things are true, juſt, honourable, 
lovely, and of good report, we muſt think 
of theſe things and practiſe them. Not 
thinking ourſelves to have yet attained, or 
to be already perfect, let us then leave the 
things which are behind, and preſs for- 
wards to thoſe which are before, —_ 
pre of eternal life, the high calling 
God in Chrift Jeſus our Lord: wes 
eee 
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Thou, o bot proered of thy gud 
| JW Foe Joie: | 


ae CF OOO 
dition in this world, it ſeems impoſſible, 
even under. the beſt conſtituted ſociety, 
that great inequalities in rank, and for- 
tune, and outward circumſtances, ſhould: 
not ariſe. Where property is ſecured by 
laws, the ſuperior induſtry, ability, and 
good” fortune of individuals, will enable 
them to accumulate more than an equal 


ſhire of the __ ſtock, and tranſmit -_ 


| . \ it 
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it to their poſterity, Wealth thus ac- 
quired | has a natural tendency to increaſe; 
and a proportional degree of power, in- 
fluence, and reſpect, will ever accompany 7 
it, Thus, with the many advantages of 
regular and ſettled government, muſt 
always be joined the apparent evils at- 

tending great diverſity of condition; and 
as ſome will be raiſed too high in the 
ſcale of proſperity, others will fall as 
much too low under the Fen of ad- 
verſity... wha * 3 Wan 

In every SAGE, Ks ag hard in- 
deed, and pitiable, ſeems the lot of a 
great portion of the community. Toil- 
ing / to earn ſcanty pittance by the ſweat 
af, their btows: broken and bowed down 
by hardſbip and fatigue; deſpiſed, in- 
ſulted) oppreſſed, by thoſe who are in- 
debted to them for the ſuperiority they 
enjoy; how ſhall, the. poor ſuſtain the 
load of life? Hop, ſhalt they preſerye, 
| themſelyes, from, finking, _ heart-broken, . 
to the graye.? 9 look up to, n. 


R 8 
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it will, indeed, do fomething—and, thank 
| God! much, eſpecially in this age and 
country, has been done to alleviate their 
ſufferings: but ſtill the unavoidable evils 
of poverty and wretchedneſs muſt fecur 
and many muſt be doomed to pine away 
in utter deſpair of all human ſuecour. 
Far removed from the eye of compaſſion, | 
and beyond the reach of the hand of 
bounty, often muſt decrepid old age and 
diſeaſe groan under the want of every 
- neceflary aid: oſten muſt the ſolitary 
widow and forſaken orphan look e 
in vain; for bread and comfort. 
© Has, then, a juſt and merciful "7 EL | 
. vided them no conſolation. under their 
grievous lot? Has he left them no relief 
but ſighs, and tears, and bitter, complain- 
_ ings? By no means. Lamentable as their 
condition may appear, they need not 
deſpond, nor ought they to tepine; for 
- 'that great and good Being, who deſpifeth 
75 nothing that he hath made, is their p 
50 teftor IO, fried, + *© Thou, 0 God, 
f | Th. a 
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_ haſt u goodneſs. for the 
poor. 
Ji This conſolatary doarine will 1 fully 
eſtabliſhed, when we have ſhewn, in the 
Fl place, that, with reſpect to the moſt 
eſſential ingredients of human happineſs, 
the rich aud poor are upon a level ; {6- 
condly, that in ſome important particulars 
| the! poor have the adyantage of the rich; 
| and, #birdy, that they enjoy, in common 
with their richer brethren, the means of 
nw nd the bleſſed N of 1 imer. 
0 8 
I may be allowed, i in this difeourſe, to 
take for granted a truth which our Savi- 
dur expreſsly aſſerts, and of which we are 
All, I truſt, fully convinced, that“ a 
man's life conſiſteth not in the abund- 
. ance of the things which he poſſeſſes; 
that in determining whether any indi- | 
_ vidual is happy, it is of much 'more im- 


Re”, portance to know what kind of man he 


is than how much he is worth, If this 
| 8 e it is 0 to e that the 
path 


\ 
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Path to happineſs lies as open to the poor 
as to the rich. Virtue is a treaſure which, 
as wealth cannot purchaſe, ſo neither can 


power monopolize, No one needs aſk 


his neighbour's leave to fear God and 
practiſe righteouſneſs; and he who, in 
theſe and all other reſpects, ſincerely per- 
forms his duty, whatever be his out ward 
condition, may aſſure himſelf that he is 
Acceptable to that gracious Being who is 
no reſpecter of perſons, A poor man may 
praiſe God as devoutly for his ſmall por- 
tion of this world's goods as his richer 
neighbour who is © clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fares ſumptuouſly every 
day: he may diſcover as much real 
merit in conſcientiouſly and diligently 
diſcharging the duties of his humble ſta- 
tion as another man in g the 
more ſplendid offices of a higher fphere. 
Even with reſpe& to the virtues of hu- 
| manity and charity, the exereiſe of which 


may, at firſt view, be thought more pe- 


e the poor 
* 4 a man 
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man is not without opportunities of prao- 


tiſing them. If he cannot deal out his 
bread to the hungry and clothe the naked, 
he can make his family and friends around 
him happy by an uninterrupted. courſe 
of kind attentions and faithful ſervices; 
he can beſtow ſeaſonable / counſels- and 
faithful admonitions/ where they will be 
more uſeful than filver and gold; he can 
| weep with them that weep; he can do 
what is ſtill more meritorious, he "Can re- 


N Joice With them that rejoice. Hie who 


"gives to miſery all he has to beſtow, if it 
be only a look of ſympathy and a tear of 
pity; he who caſts an eye not of envy, ; 
but of cheerful complaceney.—upon the 
good fortune which he is not permitted 
to ſhare, is a good man; and, whatever 
be his lot in life, muſt. be happy in the 
| conſciouſneſs of right intentions: and 
generous affections. The little that a 
rightequs man hath is heightened in its 
value by being accompanied with the ſa- 
ee A. nnen and is, ure 
fore, 
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fore, better than the riches of many 
wicked.“ 85 


A ſecond doof of the goodueſs of God | 
to the poor may be drawn from the moral 
advantage which, in ſeveral important 


particulars, they have over the rich. 

The temptations to which the rich are 
expoſed from that ' opulence which offers 
an eaſy gratification of every inordiniate 
defire are ſo powerful and hard to be re- 


fiſted, that, comparatively, few among 
them have been found who have been 
able to preſerve themſelves from groſs | 


violations of the laws of morality and 
| religion. Pride, luxury, and intemper- 
ance, forgetfulneſs of God, and ſeverity, 
oppreſſion, and cruelty towards their bre- 
thren, are vices into which the poor are 

in leſs danger of falling than the rich and 
powerful. To this we muſt add; that 


they Who are placed by Divine Provi- 


85 dence 1 in the higher ranks of life have . 
5 duties to perform, as well as temptations 


to > oppoſe, which do not fall to the ſhare 
of 


— 
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of the poor: for it is a great miſtake to 


ſuppoſe that ſobriety, in the uſe of the 


things which are ſet before them, 
will of itſelf be ſufficient to give the rich 
8 2 title to the happineſs of the future ſtate. 
From thoſe to whom many talents have 
been given a proportional increaſe will be 
demanded, before they will be acknow- 
ledged as good and faithful ſervants, 
worthy. to enter into the joy of their 
Lord. He who has employed a large 
fortune ſolely or principally. in aiming to 
increaſe his own. gratifications, although 
he, may have refrained from thoſe ex- 
ceſſes Shich are uſually termed criminal, 
has yet no reaſon. to expect, from his 
impartial Judge, any other doom than 
that pronounced in the parable upon hun 
Who in his life-time had his good things, 

whith he was content to enjoy without 
liberally communicating them to his fel 
Jow-creatures. The rich man, who "0 
| riouſly meditates on the ſtrict account he 
is one = W nr for all the worldly 
advantages 

9 
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advantages that have been beſtowed upon 
him, muſt often tremble in the midſt of 
his proſperity, and feel more depreſſed 
with a conſciouſneſs of the burdens, than 
elated with a ſenſe of the privileges, of 
His envied condition. It may, therefore, 
be a juſt ground of conſolation to the poor 
man, when he compares his condition 
with that of his ſuperiors in rank and 
fortune, that, if he has fewer conveniences 
and indulgences than they, he has alſo 
ſewer privileges and talents to be AC> 
* evuntable for hereafter. * 
E it be ſaid that the a 


bath his peculiar remptations, it muſt be 


conſidered, that the fame fituation which 
may be ſuppoſed to incline him to ingra- 

titude, diſcontent, and envy, or tempt _ 

him to acts of fraud and diſhoneſty, do at 
the ſame time afford him ſo much the 
better opportunity of rifing to eminence | 
in moral merit, by being contented with _ 


a little, cheerful in obſcurity, and, in the 
midſt of poverty, rich in good werks: 
N and 


a conſciouſneſs of having bravely ſtrug- 
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and it cannot be doubted; that the in- 
Wald ſatisfaction which at preſcht attends 


geiled with adverſity, and. reſolutely per- 


formed our duty in the midſt of difficul- 
ties and diſcouragements, and the confi- 
dence in Divine protection which this 
conſciouſneſs. inſpires, will more than 


eCounterbalance the peculiar 5 


ö n and hardſhips of poverty. 
But the poor man e eee 


che burdens and hardſhips of his preſent 


condition muſt be drawn, in the third 
place, from the recollection of his _ 
tun privileges and heavenly hopes. 
To the poor the goſpel is preach 
| theſe glad tidings of eternal life which 
have beeti ſo graciouſly ſent from Heaven 
to brighten the gloom of mortality, and 


cheer the heart of man with comforts 


which this world cannot beſto wp. 
The manner in which chriſtianity, was 
firſt promulgated, and has ſince continued 


to be 3 and propagated, was ſuch as 
Lu | ; 1255 better 


* 7 
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better ſuited the circumſtances of the 
pobr and ignorant than that of any other 
inſtitution with which the world has 
been acquainted. Jeſus Chriſt did not, 
like moſt of the philoſophers of antiquity} 
fhut-bimſelf up in his ſchool in order to 
communicate his doctrines only to a ſeleck 
body of his diſciples, whilſt the vulgar 
were held as profane perſons, unworthy 
or incapable of being enlightened. On 
the contraty, he went about from place 
to place, mixing in all companies, attract- 
ing general attention by his miracles, and 
inviting .men of all ranks and conditions 
to receive the great truths of — 
which he made known in language in- 
telligible to the moſt unlearned. It was 
to the multityde that he addreſſed that 
ſermon from the mount which contains 
ſo excellent a ſummary of chriſtian mo- 
rals. The ſtreets, the public places „ 
reſort, and the open fields, were choſen. 
by bim for the communication of his in- 
| ſtrustjons, that all might have free acceſs 


ta 
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to him, and the poor might attend on 
cqual terms with the — His diſciples 
followed their Maſter's example; and 
zealouſly ſpread through various lands 
the knowledge of the goſpel among all 
who were willing to receive it. Aſſem- 
| blies. were ſoon formed for the ſake. of 
public, worſhip and inſtruction, to which 
all were admitted on terms of perfect 
equality: the rich freely employing their 
wealth in ſupplying. the temporal and 
| piritual neceſſities of their poor brethren. 
Thus, in proceſs of time, was. founded, 
what the world had never before ſeen, a 
regular plan of moral inſtruction and im- 
provement for the whole community. 
I is the peculiar glory of chtiſtianity, 
that through. every age, even in the midſt 
of innumerable errors and corruptions, 
this truly -beneficent deſign has been con-, 
tinued, abd the warmeſt zeal has been 


$9 men in ſecuring to the poor the blefſ- 


ings of the golpel. Thus the declara- 


tion of the Divine, Founder of our holy 
teligion, 


at 


the effeds reſulting from their combina- 
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religion, that ** the goſpel is preached to 


the poor, has been made prophetic, and 
has con ſtituted a peculiar and e mat 


' rafter of his difpenfation, © 7 


caries) alan} adit a 


| equal importance, or a greater proof of 


the goodneſs of God to the poor, than 
ſuch 2 proviſion for the general inſtrue- 
tion of mankind? The lower claſſes of 
foriety are of 'necefiity” excluded from 
the purſuits of feience; aud thoſe literary 
atainments which are ſo much boafted 


by thoſe 'who have taſte and teifure for 


acquiring them. "They cannot, with 
the aſtronomer, follow the motions of the 
planets, and gain a glympſe of that ad- 
mirable harmony which the Almighty 


has eſtabliſned in his creation. "They 


cannot ſearch into the laws to which the 
elements are fubjected, and underſtand 


tions and reciprocal action. They mult - 


| remain unacquaiuted with the nature and 


| more curious s properties of animals and 


9 | 


„ _ FI pigs ſcarcely: 
| any thing of what. paſſes, within their 
own bodies. But with reſpect to the 
much nobler and more uſeful knowledge 
of the will of God as a rule for their con- 
duct, of the means of acquiring the ap- 
| Probation « their Maker, and of attains; 
ing to the high rewards of a better world, 
they may become as fully informed as 
the wiſeſt and moſt learned of their pe- 
5 cios: and, as we are aſſuxed that the de- 
Free of exaltation to which any one ſhall: 
8 arrive in a future ſtate ſhall be in propor- 
tion to his advancement in piety and vir- 
tue alone, and not to the progreſs he may 
have made in the knowledge and wiſdom 
; of, this world, ſo we need not heſitate to 
pfonounce, that poverty and meanneſe 


of condition will be no obſtacle to the 
acquiſition of | the nobleſt rewards and 


higheſt honours that om Wee 
for the good. n : 

. The truth is, that the ba of bit | 
"pc NW out a way ly Say: a. 


* 


tion, oct alike to the- high and the 100 


to the rich and the poor. It preſcribes a - 


plain rule of life and manners which all 
may comprehend; and it protniſes'to all, 
- of every rank and ſtation, who ſhall have 
paſſed their lives in conformity to this 
rule, the glorious: recompence of a happy 
immortalityj. The grace of Gol 
which bringeth ſalvation hath pogo 
to all men, teaching that, denyin 

godlineſ# and worldly luſts, they 1 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and piouſly, im 
this preſent world, looking for the bleſſed 
hope, and: the glorious appearing of the 
great God, and of our Saviour Jeſus.” | 
Chriſtianity as a religion which in its 
eſſential doctrines, unmixed with the in- 
ventions of men, is intelligible to the 
meaneſt and moſt uncultivated under 
ſanding, and which ſpeaks the language 
of divine conſolation to every honeſt aud 


well - diſpoſed mind, - It provides for ever 


good man, however obſcure his lot in 


„ N e n DEN! 
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in the world to come; incorruptible, un- 
© defiled, and that fadeth not away. Can 
it, then, admit of a doubt, that God 
eee of hs goodneſs for the 

poor ! ” Pp 

- This goctrine affords e ans: 
tical leſſons both to * rich and to the 
"T4 1 
* The equal diſt ef a | 
porpant ble ſſings among men of all ranks 
| ould ſtrongly remind the rich of the 
original equality of mankind. When 
they ſee that Divine Providence has fur- 
niſhed the poor as well as the rich with 


pith the hope of eternal life, ſo that with 


reſpect to the infinitely momentous eon 
erns of their future pifiegce there is 
v0 reſpect of perſons ; this ſhould at 
once mortify in their doſoms all hayghti- 
_ nels and pride on account of their pre- 
ſient adyantages, and baniſh from their 
hearts all ſeorn and contempt of thoſe 


Ge ES: 8 immor- 
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ality. -* Pride,” it is ſaid, . was not 


made for man; and certainly it ſhould 


not be exerciſed towards fellow - mem. It 


s aſtoniſhing that this equaliſing ſpirit 
of the chriſtian religion has had fo little 
zufluence upon many who have called 
themſelves zealous chriſtians, How is it 


poſſible that a frail, weak creature; ac- 
knowledging that all its beſt hopes are 


fixed upon another world, ſhould, on ac. - 


count of the little diſtinctions of this 
tranſitory ſtate reſulting from birth, ranks, 
and fortune which commonly, too, im- 
ply no perſonal merit in the poſſeſſor— 
look. down upon a fellow- creature, an 
heir to the ſame high expectations witk 
himſelf, as upon a being of an inferior 


nature, whom it is the utmoſt condeſcen - 


| ſion to treat with common civility? No- 


ching, ſurely, but ſtrong prejudices of 


education, and the unfeelingneſs too fre- 
_ quently attendant upon proſperity, could 
_ dictate-ſcatiments ſo inconſiſtent at one 


N Ho 


Y 2 1 * 
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much better would it become the rich to 
 Itmitate the divine condeſcenfion by de- 
ending the rights of the poor, and even 
conſulting their eaſe and comfort? The 
neceſſary inconveniences of their inferior 
and dependant ſtate it is the duty of the 
rich as much as poſſible to alleviate by 
ceſſary, by liberal benefactions. Above 
all, it is their duty and they ought to 
conſider it as one of the moſt ſacred 
duties of humanity to provide liberally 
for their moral and religious inſtruction, 
that they may ſuffer no want of thoſe 
ſpiritual treaſures which alone can re- 
compenſe them for the ſmallneſs of their 
Mare in earthly goods. It is true, as I 
have before obſerved that the conſtitu- 
tion of the chriſtian chureh has already 
provided for the regular ſupply of public 
religious inſtruction. But we know that, 


1 in many caſes, either through the negli- 


gence or had education of the poor, or 


NN great 
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numbers are, in fact, very little benefited- 
by this proviſion. Here the interference 

| of thoſe. to whom they look up as their 
| ſuperiors; may be of great uſe, both by. 
ſetting proper examples before them, and 
by adding external motives, or extraordi- 
nary helps, to lead them in the way of 
inſtruction and duty. To the riſing ge- 
neration, eſpecially, much good may. be 
done in this manner; and in every view, 
both of private charity and public utility, 
the religious education of the lower claſſes 
is an object which claims the warmeſt 
attention from ne in re Ur. 
With repo to the poor themſelves; J 
| the ſmalleſt refletion upon the goodness 
of God towards them, eſpecially in the 
proviſion which he has made for their 
evetlaſting welfare, aught to awaken in 
them a lively ſenſe of gratitude to theimn 
_ - Almighty: Benefadtor. What greaten 
Procf could he have given them of his 5 
: GT mercy thay in ſending he 
WISE - 1 2 3 | | - fan. | 


1 


— 


. 


bor any thing on earth; for what is ther 
| * earthly that can be put into the balance 
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with the hope of immortality? What 


Concern can they have in life equal tothe 


care of preparing themſelves to become 


n _— 


them . 
But it js of the higheſt Ca 1 


them not to forget, in the proſpect of 
theſe joys, the conditions on which alone 


they are to be obtained. It would be a 
__- Mitel mistake in them to ſuppoſs, that 


merely beeauſe they are in a low and 
afflited condition in this world, they 
ſhall be proportionally exalted in another, 
Heaven is not to be gained as an exchange 


"againſt'it ? Glory, honour, and immore 


in a patient gontinuaties in well doing. 
Duties there are which every one, in 


* 


* % 


ſon Jeſus Chriſt into the world to teach | 
© them their duty, and to comfort them 


_ _ tality, are promiſed to thoſo only, who» 
ther nich or poor, Who paſs their lives 


Tad 4 a 
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erestures, and himſclf, without 4 ſtrict 


and diligent performance of Which it is 
it! vain to expect to berome an infiabitant 
of that holy place into which” nothing 
wicked or impure fhall ever enter. The 
duties of the poor are indeed leſs com- 
pliested than thoſe of the rich. A great 
part of their time is neceffarily taken up 


procuring themſelves ſubſiſterice ;' aud 


if they labour peaceably arid induſtriouſly 
in tBert vocations, the public has, per- 
Faps, few other poſitive demands upon 
ther. But in the ſeveral capacities of 
'  ferVants, dependetits, huſbands and wives, 
Parents and children. they have many 


private duties to fulfil,” upon the ri ghk 


dſcharge of which à great part ot 
own Bappineſs, and of the happineſs « 


thoſe with whom they are immedi ately 


connected, depends: and with 5 to 
their Maker, all the fentitents of g. 
titude, confidence, ſubmiſſion, and 
. dience, are ag. juftly due from, them : - 
2 the reſt of his rational creatures. 


C 


* 
A 


to all good men in the N Theſe 
great, their only poſſeſſion: let them bind 


all times of affliction. Fortified, with 

theſe, there is nothing ſo calamitous in 

_ * the whole catalogue of human. miſeries 

but that it may be patiently and manfully 
el: endured, "Under the accumulated, preſ· 

5 fire o Gor, and. e ; 
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They owe him, in particular, the warmeſt 


thankfulneſs for his ineſtimable gift of 


the goſpel of Chriſt, and are bound to the 


moſt; ſeriqus attention to the preaching 
of his word, which is 3 to make 


them wiſe unto ſalvation.“ Ps. os a. 


Happy, then, if they can N 


per judgment of their happineſa, are the 


poor, who, by humble reſignation to the 


will of their Creator, and a faithful per- 


formance of the ſimple duties of their 
ſtation, may aſſuredly look, forwards to 
the glorious prize of eternal life promiſed 


promiſes let them ever regard as their 


thera about their bearts, and bold them 
fat, as their beſt-cordial and ſupport in 


i 4 
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N when all earthly comforts vaniſh from 
their fight, and no proſpect is left. of 
better days in this world, the glorious 
hope of immortality will ſuſtain their 
fainting ſpirits, and almoſt take from 
them the ſenſe of preſent evils. Thus 
ſupported, how ſhould they droop ? thus 
encouraged, how ſhould they be diſ- 
mayed ? God is their friend and patron 
| c | 
| how ſhould they deſpond? | 
| It is this conſideration, ang} this line, 50 
which can reconcile us to-thoſe ſtriking 
inequalities among mankind, with reſpecht 
to worldly advantages, which have at all 
times been the occafion-of much doubt 
and repining.. Theſe inequalities, indeed, 
are of leſs weight in the ſcale of real 
happineſs than might at-firſt appear: for: 
certain it is, that the true enjoyment of life. 
is wy no means in proportion to the rank: 
and wealth of individuals; and it is in 
N every one's power, by a right donduct, to 
3 of the evils Which * i 
Y - mu 
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_ of the uthappineſs of "this world; 
Further, ſuch is the Kind influence of 
© habit,” that many hardſhips ceaſe to give | 
us pain when we are accuſtomed to 
them: Still, however, extreme indi- 
Venee and bodily pain muſt ever be fe- 
vert ovils; and preſent wretchedneſt 
muſt, from theſe cauſes, be the portion 
af numbers in the lower claſſes of mati- 
kind; But if their miſerable condition 
give them a ſingle advautage ovet the 

- proſperous in the purſuit of everlaſtitig 
felicity, the account is more than ba- 
lanced; for what are the vain pomps 

and flattering pleaſures of this tranſitory 
ſage of our exiſtence, compared with 
thoſe endleſs Jays which eye hath nor 
ſten, nor ear heard, and which it hath 
not entered into the heart of wah to 
_ conceive? Only regard mam as a being 
deſtined for "immortality, ' and worldly 


_ pains! and pleaſures; proſperity, and ad- 
verſity, ſink into + nothing, and becomo 


: — WINE" "That we | 
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may all learn rightly to eſtimate the 

comparative ' worth of things temporal 1 8 
and things eternal, may God of his gest | 
Ne gy. Amen}. : EEE 
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 Whoforver hall hoes the el laws; end yur 
eee ee e 


3 hs ww cis of the c of the an- 
CTeiüent Stoics, that all vices are equal in 
criminality, and conſequently are equally | 
 - deſerving of puniſhment, There is a de- 
gtee of refinement and ſeverity in this 
notion which yery well ſuited the cha- 
nacter of the ſe to which it belonged. 
But one does not expect to find any ſuch 
' _-__  Tigorous doctrine in the ſimple and mild 
5 ren 1 MEG A | 


=—_ 
% 


ſioem to imply, if not the preciſe notion 


inſtitution of . al yet, at 
| fGirſt view, the maxim of the text may 


of the Stoics, ſomethitig: nearly reſem- 
bling it, and at leaſt equally harſh and 
ſevere. For what, it may be ſaid, can be 9 
more unreaſonable than that the man I 
who tranſgreſſes in one particular ſhould © | 
de conſidered and treated as if he were 
_  yuilty in all others? Or how can it be 
ſuppoſed, conſiſtently with our funda- 
mental notions of the moral perfections | 
and government of God, that he will on, 
puniſn the man Who offends in one point = 
only as if he offended in all? The paſs 
ſage, it muſt be acknowledged, bas it | 
difficulties; and, in order to affix to it A 
meaning confftent” with the firſt prin- 
ciples of religion, and with the 9 88 
tenor of the New Teſtament, it muſt be - 
underſtood with fomequalification. But, 
then, let it be remembered, that this 1 is 
2 Üderty which muſt neceſarily. be 4. | 
| towed, wWün ä to 8 gene 
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maxims of morality or prudence, which | 
_ - are, nevertheleſs univerſally: received as 
Fontaining much truth and wiſdom - 
kberty, indeed, without which all moral 
writings would be perpetually liable to 
miſconſtruction and perverſion. 
In the firſt place, it ſeems very evident, 
that by of ending, the apoſtle muſt mean 
ending witfully; and that it could not 
be his intention to include within the 
import "of. the maxim thoſe, occaſions] 
errors of conduct into Which the beſt of 
wen ſometimes fall through inadvertcnee 
or ſurpriſe without any evil, deſigu, and 
; concerning which it may be truly id, 
that in many things we all offend.” 
It may alſo be reaſonahly pre ſumed, that 
dy ofending in ave point. in not meant, a 
caſual breach of duty in a ſingle mſtance, 
but an babitoal violation of ſomo one 
divine command, a continued eourſe of 
tranſgrefſion in ſome particular_reſpeQ, 
And further, when it is ſaid that he who 
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would be contrary. to all our ideas of 
equity to underſtand the enpreſſion as-dg- 
noting, that by being habitually guilty 
of ane fin, a man renders his condition as 
wretched as if he violated every law. of 
morality and religion. All that can bs 
reaſonably underſtood by the general 
maxim of the text then is, that the man 
"who hves in the habit ual practice of any 
im, will as certainly expoſe himſelf to 
puniſhment as the man who is guilty of 
every kind of vice: and thus much may 
be aſſerted in perfect conſiſtency with the 
eee eee eee 
Fim came: 

- If we conſider — of Gotwhh 
telzeft to-the authority by which i is N 
enjoined, it is evident that it is as truly 
contemned by the man who habitually 
offends in ene point as by him who of- 
 fendsip all. It is the fame ſovereiga 
power which preſcribes the law which 
i violated as that which is obſerved: 
R 


* H 
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| E It itte a diſavowal of * to the 
* nthority of God, and a tacit denial of his 
night to govern us. The whole of the 
A n © is one connected ſyſtem; ſo 
that the violation of any precept may 
properly be conſidered as the violation 
of the law of God, in the ſame manner 
5 e 3 particular limb is wound 
ing the body. | Virtue, conſidered as a 

5 diſpoſition of the mind, is one uniform 
principle of doing bot is right; and if 
: we can be at liberty to do hat 1 
in any one inſtance, no reaſon ein bs 
__ _ affigned why we ſhould'-noti have the 
fame liberty in every other. Whatever 

be the general ground or prinoiple upon 
Which the divine laws are founded, it i 
= evident that it muſt be in all caſes equally 
valid; and that, upon the ſuppoſition'of 
an indulgence in favour of any ſingle 
offence, the end of the divine govern- 
ment could never be effected. Let it ba 

| Tuppoſed, for example, that if intemper- 
A 
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hotieſty, for the ſame reaſon, might be 


overlocked in another, profaneneſs in a 


third, and ſo on through the whole circle 
of vices; and thus it is evident the whole 
force of the law would be deſtroyed, and 
1 nnn 
"oh If. in the un blen, e 
bt Gl with reſpect to thoſe hö 
te ſobect to it, wherever" obediende t 


theſe laws is not univerſal, without any N 


exception in favour of particular ſius, it 
is not ſincere. A true principle of e. 


ſigion tnuſt operate with equal force with 


reſpect to all the laws of God. If this 
principle be not ſufficiently ſtrong to pre- 
ſerve a man from” tranſgieſſing with re- 
Tpect to ſome one branch of duty, there 
15 good reaſon to conclude that, in any 
other caſe, a temptation equally powerful 
would be able to ſeduce” hign/ into guilt. 
Whence it may be juſtiy apprehended, 
| "that in thoſe inſtances in which he does 
his duty, it is more from motives 
WW ' £2 | of 


10 


83% Univerſol Oladlanes 
of proſept intereſt or vanity than from a 
true fear of God or love of virtue, The 
— "why, men who, live in the 
| practice of ſome vices are free from other 
is, that their temptations are ſtranger in 
one caſe than the other, Had their vir- 
tue met with the ſame trials in thoſe 
caſes in which, it bag been preſerved 26 in 
thoſe in which it has been violated, it 
would probably have failed, Had the 
virtues they have practiſed been attended 
with as much difficulty, and required as 
much reſolution, as thoſe. which be 
have negleRed, it may be reaſonably pre · 
| ſumed that they would have had no vir- 
tues at all to.boaſt of. It is an ohſerva- 
tion e one of the ancients If you 
confeſs hat you are deſtitute of apy one 
virtue, yon in effect n 
Jos ars poſſeſſed of noceꝰ. 1580 
I this thay; can. be ft 
bed, thug much «leaf. ar he 
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neceſſary to Salvation. - 339 
with truth aſſerted, that the man who 
habitually allows himſelf in the- practice 
of any vice, diſcovers himſelf to be void 
of that genuine principle of - goodneſs 
which iv neceſſary to qualify hint for fu · 
ture happineſs,” and to entitle him to the 
future reward promiſed to good men in 
the goſpel of Chriſt. He that lives in 
the violation of any one of the divine 
laws; as effetually excludes hiniſelf from 
the happineſs of heaven as he who breaks 
every law, and may therefore be ſaid to 
be guilty of all. To which we muſt add, 
that he who wilfully and habitually trahG6 
greſſes any one of the divine laws, will as 
certainly be ſentenced to future puniſh» 
ment as if he had tranſgreſſed them all: 
for his habitual guilt claſſes him 

thoſe evil - doers agalnſt whom the ſctip- 
tures denounce tribulation and anguiſh. 
Not that the partial offender ſhall be 


| equally puniſhed with bim who has abaii. 


; 25 himſelf without reſtraint to every 
n Different degrees 
. of 


$46 © -Ulber/al Obedience” 
of ſuffering wilt, doubtleſs, be hereaſter 
inflicted upon offenders in proportion to 
| their. degrees of criminality. | Whilſt 
__ ſome ſhall be beaten with many ſtripes, 

others ſhall be 4 beatery with few. But 

no habitual and impenitent offender whats 
ever muſt expect entirely er en 
righteous judgment. of God“. 
That the doctrine which I hase now 
explained and eſtabliſbed is that Which 
the apoſtle James meant to teach in the 
words of the tent, will be evident to any 
one who will conſider! the! connexion in 
which the words are introduced. Phe 
Jews at that time entertained an opinion 
that ſome of the divine laws were of 


hs more value khan the reſt, and that the ; 


enxad obſervance of the law in ſome! par 


notion, the apoſtle in the text taught his 


ticulars would be ſufficient for their ſal - 


Won, though in other reſpects they were 
highly culpable. In order to refute this 


prethreh, that no impenitent offunder, 
g- chens fh 3 point = 
3 2 L 3 
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only, could either obtain reward or eſcape 
puniſmeut hereafter. The connexion 
in which the words are introduced is 
thismpt* If ye fulfil the royal la w accord- 
ing to the ſcriptures, Thou ſhalt love thy ; 
neighbour as thyſelf, ye do well: but if 
ye have reſpect of perſons, ye commit 
ſin, and are couvicted of the law as tranſ- 
gteſſors. For whoſoever ſhall keep the 
Whole law, and yet offend in one point, 

is guilty of all: for he that ſaid, Do not 

commit adultery, faid alſo, Do not kill. 


Now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if 


thou kill, thou art become a tranſgreſſer 
the lay. 80 ſpeak. ye, and fo do, as 
chat ſhall, be Judged, by the law of 
liberty,” The probable meaning the 8 
ae be thus exprefled—** If you 
the law, of “ loving your, — 4 
Nur as yourlelyes,” (which being one of 5 
the two commands on which our 
i has declared all the Jay, and the prophets | 
to depend, may be called a1 . royal, or love- 


n hw). vou 1 45 vou 
iſcover 


, ; - 
- Giſcover that partiality towards the rich 
| Which I have before cenfured, you violate 


2 this law, and muſt expect to be puniſhed. 


Vou have, I know, been taught, that he 
who obſerves one great precept of the law, 

though he violate the reft, may be ſaved: 

dut this is, a dangerous miſtake; for the 
habitual and impenitent traufgreſſor of 
any fingle law of God as truly deprives 
himſelf of the reward of obedience, and ex- 
hinafe}f'to puniſhment for diſobe - 
as if he Had tranſgreſſed in every 
point; fince the ſame authority which 
prohibits adultery, alſo prohibits murder. 

The law of the gofpel is, indeed, a law 


of Tiberty: dot do not imagine that the 


5 kiberty which' it beftows'confiſts in an in · 


| Ublgehice, to praiſe auy vite; believe 
rather to be a"ifþenfation"of moral Tis 
berty, intended to ſer you ciiflcely free 
from the bondage of fin; and let all ur 
words and actions agree witt this "notion | 
of the chriſtian law.. pat; tran 
ENS of what ba ben advanced 


is, 


3% 
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felf a mare in the felicities of à future 
ſtate, or an exemption from future pu- 
niſhment, who indulges Ritnſelf in the 
praftice of any vice, of, in other Words, 


who wilfully and-habitually violates ati „ 


of the laws of God. This tule is uni- 


verſal, without a fingle- exception in fa- 


 vour of any particular vice which any 
individual may, from natural propenſity, 


ot from accidental circumſtances, be un · 
det peculiar tetuptatious to cotmräft. 


Whatever difficulty may attend the ſtrug · 

gle, it muſt be reſolutely maintained; 
it is only by refraining from the 14 

which © eaſily heſets him,“ 

man can manifeſt the ſincerity of his re- 

ligious principle, or yield to his Maker 


that obedience which s necetlary to hue. 


; ſalration. x 


Nor let it be thought coceathubls; | 


that obedience to all the laws of God 
| ſhould be made the indiſpenſable oondi 


N For 
t 2 4 let 


is, that no man can ſecurely promiſe him · 


that auy 


2 56+ | ene, N WW 
* So is copſtantly S among ; wen, 
as the only. proof of ſincerity. in friend- 
ſhip, or of fidelity in ſeryitude. If one 
hg made the moſt liberal. proſeſſions of 
attachment to you were, nevertheleſs, to 
| expreſs his regard to you by ſuch actions 
y. as, While profitable to yon, were 
alſo advantageous to himſelf, and wert ta 
| negle&. and Aae you 38 ſoon, as his 
profeſſed attachment required any. acti» 
dee of intereſt ot vanity, . would. von not 
renounce. ſuch, friendlhip, with. diſdain? 
Ik a ſeryaut were in all. reſpects to behave 
5 well, except one ig, which bis ſervice 
was 'of elleutial importance to your in- 


FE tereſt; . would. you think his general good 


condyRt. a. fufficjent atonement for this 
particular. defect! And. can it be ima- 
gioed, that the Almighty | wall accept of 
ſuch partial friendſhip or ſervice as wopld 
de rejected with indignation between man 
and man ? Can it be ſuppoſed that God 
2 . be e with our obſervance 


ol 
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of thoſe laws which we have no tempta- 
tion to tranſgreſs, and overlook our diſ- 
- . obedience in that ox/y point where we 
can ſhow the ſincerity. of our religious 
Principle, where our paſſions and our 25 
ſent intereſts interfere with our duty? 
If our obedience might be allowed to 
fail in that very point in which its fin- 
cerity. is chiefly. Put to the teſt—if pecu - 
liar, ſtrength of temptation were to be 
admitted as a plea for indulgence—what 


evidence could poſſibly be given of a ge- 


nuine love of. virtue, or how. could the 
intereſts of virtue be ſecured. i in the 


world? Every man has ſome one pro- 


peuſity towards vice which he finds more 

difficult to ſubdue than any other. "To 
grant him indulgence in this particular 
would be to allow him all the ſcope for 
wickedneſs he deſites: and lince men's 
criminal propenſities are exccedingly va- - 
_ 'rious; the allowance of one favourite vice 
ts each individual ' would” be, in fact, 

Smeg a general licence to fin, and an- 
l | "— 


| 8 the whole force ooo ey 
of the divine laws, 
"Every — — 
to think his own faults ſmall, and to hope 
that, at leaſt in one favourite vice, he tnay 
de "indulged without much injury to 
_ others, or much hazard to himſelf. But 
is the fault, on account of which he is 
thus "inclined to plead for exemption, a 
real fin, arid as lch forbidden by the law 
of God? If ſo, what good reaſon can be 
| aligned! for granting it indulgence which 
may not with equal propriety be urged 1 in 
5 70 of any other ſin ? You wiſh to be 
ulged in intemperance, becauſe, it is 


grateful to your appetite. Why hot 1 | 
act) becauſe it is profitale? Why 


not in revenge, becauſe it is ſweet? Why 

not in _licentiouſneſs, becauſe it is plea- 
fant?, On this plea, every vice may, in 

its turn, claim privilege ; every mau may 

be ſet free from all the ſacred bonds of 

morality, and the world may become 


2 a father pitieth his children, 


— r 
one univerſal en — 
ruption. 
But will eee 8 hs 

ind Where the natural pro; 
penſity to any particular fault is violent, 
where the temptation to any ſin is fre- 
quent and powerful, is no indulgence to 
be expected from a merciful God? Cer- 
tainly that gracious Being who“ knoweth 
our frame, and remembereth that we are 
duſt, and who pitieth thoſe who fear bias 
will 


make all favoutable allowances for un- 


avoidable infirmities, and will overlook 
and. forgive all offences, however heinous 
or habitual, which are at length ſincerely _ 
repented of and forſaken, . But let us not 
miſtake occaſional regret or remorſe for 
ſincere repentance, or feeble wiſhes, and 
_ faint andineffeQualefforts towards amend- 
ment, for real reformation : nor let us 
flatter ourſelves, as lang. as any criminal 1 

affoction remains W or any vi- 
5 unreformed, that we 


SY «Oe Oblce- | 
wels clin to indulgenee for involuu- 
tary errors, or occaſional failures. Mer- 
ciful Allowance! for: defettse is only to be 
expected with teſpect td thoſe faults 
which we daily water againſt and ſtrive 
to correct: and, if we do this in good 
earneſt, e ſhall certainly gain ſach ad- 
_ vintage over Gr conſtitutional; or ha- 
bitual infirmities as to give us A delight - 
fol cohſciouſneſs of contin ally, advaticiung | 
| in goodnefs. Bot merely 26 with; cow 
and then, that we Were better; to lament 
our want of refolutiom and to make oc- 
eiſional attempts at amendment, in/which 
we do not perſevere, is not to do what 
might reaſonably be expected from us, 
| din what, if we were lncerely reſolved 
t reform, we cettsinly ImGuld dor and 
no one has any riglit to expect xhat God, 
any more than man, will accept of incffec- 


tual· purpbſes inſtead of good actions. 


8 On the Whole, the reaſdnableneſs and 


vlſdom of the genera maxim of the tent 
5 reer. 
- Ds IP , 


yy, che e — 
the laws of God without a ſibgle: cx 
ceptiom in behalf of any favourite via“ 
t Who does not noni ſee, that to reaadi 
one tittle from the true meanitig oft 
declaration is to open a door for the ad-: 
miſſion of every imaginable iniquity ? 
When onee we begin to queſtion: the ne- 
ceſſi of umverſal abe dience. when once 
we betzin to make laws for ourſelves, and 
to determine peremptorily that iH vire 
tus is illiberal, and that impractieable; 
that thre; vice is a pardonable frailty, ane 
thai a nexeſſary accompliſhment—it is 
r. a eee. there muſt ſoon bs 


an end of all diſtinction between right 


and Wrong. If one man, for inſtanga, 
thinka that diſhoneſty is, in tertain eit: 

eurnſtances and on certain occaſons, al- 

lowable,' Why may not another claim the 

ke indulgence for licentiouſueſs or te: 

dcenge, and rank nn in the aumber 4 

5 nion 8 ˙ 1 551 s 8 30 ut 3 
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of faſhionable and reputable vices? There 
is, in lack, hardly a crime in nature which 
has not ſornew here or other a patron and 
defender: and thus, if every man, in- 
ſtoad of forſaking his own particular ſins, 
is to have an exemption granted him from 
every reſtraint which he happens to think 
| Inconvenient, the precepts of religion will 
de nogleed, one by one, till At length 
not a ſingle duty will be left which may. 
not be evaded when we think fit. 
o dangerous is it to alloy the ſmalleſt 
| latitude in the requiſitions of religion, and 
to lower in any degree the tone of its 
precepts, in order to accommodate; them 
to the corrupt caſuiſtry of | worldly: wiſ> 
dom. Men may fancy, if they will, that 
ſoperior education ot ſuperiors rank ſets 
them free from hat they are apt to re · 
gard as the bulgar reſtraints of ſtrict mo- 
rualitya they may fancy, that What is 
vice in a low ſtation, by aſcending into 
a ſuperior region, leaves its dregs behind, 
wr! is 2 10 1 virtue ; that diſfimu- 


— 
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lation, though a baſe. coin, is a neceſſary 
one; and that the groſſeſt irregularities, 
hen they help to embelliſn manners, 
are not vices of the heart, but youthful 
follies, which are ſure to meet with in · 
dulgence here, and impunity hereafter,” rh 
The idle fancies of man cannot, how- 
ever, alter the nature of things. What- 
eyer may be imagined to the contrary, 
vice of every, kind, and in every claſs of 

- mankind, is diſgraceful, injurious, . de- 
ſtructive, The law of God will not bend 
to the humours, or accommodate itſelf to 
the convenience, of men; and it is an im- 

mutable and eternal truth, that wicked- 
neſs ſhall not go unpuniſhed. No human 
being is ſo far exalted above his fellows as 
to have a licence to ſin: nor is there one 
law for the poor, and another for the rich; 


one for the ſmall, and another for the f 


great. Every one of us muſt give ac- 
count of himſelf to God, and receive ac- 
cording to his deeds, whether they have 
— good or evil.” Vice, wherever it is 


1 r FA found, 
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found, will be treated as ſuch by the 
righteous Judge of the world; and it is 
impoſſible to compound with him for the 
violation of ſome of his laws by the ob- 
ſervance of the reſt. Then alone can we 
hope to ſtand before our Maker and not 
be aſhamed, when we have feſpect to all 
| his commandments.” Let us, then, form 

a” deliberate\ and determined purpoſe to 
Yorſake all our evil ways, even our moſt 
favourite vices, aud to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blatneleſs, yielding an impartial and 
vnreſerved obedience to his whole will; 
that, being purified from ſin, our fruit 


may be e ng ow the 5d erer. 
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8 caſes, what actions God wen 505 
or declare to be juſt and right,, and what 
actions God will condemn, the cenſures 
of men ought t to have little influence 
our opinion, and none at, all upon qm 
Conduct: for whatever God Juſtifies muſt 
5 in it(elf right, tri worthy of univerſal 
whatever be conderans muſt 
E wrong, deſerving of cenſure, and pro- 
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354 The true Qroung of Fuſtification. 
ductive of evil, The maxim implied in 


. , the text, that the judgment of men is of 


no value when placed againft the judg- 
ment of God, is ſo nearly felf- evident as 
not to negd formal proof. But the ap- 
plication of this maxim to particofar in- 
ſttances of moral eonduct, either in the 
judgment which a man forms of his own 
character, or in the c ſentence which he 
pronounces upon the characters of his 
brethren, requires 'muclk deliberation ; for 
the maſt ignorant and ſyperſtitiong have 
often made uſe of this as a plea to Juſtify 
the moſt egregious, folly and the moſt 
epormoys vices. The immoral rites of 
ancient paganifm, and even. the horjid | 

5 — 24 of offering human” facrifigey to | 
ls, were fanRtified by the pretext; that | 


_ _ - they had been inftituted by the authiofity 


and were conformable to the will, 

the gots: and, even among chriſtians, 

matiy Kite 'ocrerwonies Bate been 'prac- 

— '# ngriow and cruel ſpirit 'of in- 
cheriſh an d aH 

18 eta AK. "hi 
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Horrors of perſecution have been confſe- 
crated, under the notion of pleaſiug God 
and doing him ſervice. Perhaps the 
ttuth is; that ſcarcely any miaxith Hias 
been more frequently miſapplied to en- 
 eourage men in vice than that which is 
urged by the apoſtle as a powerful motive 
to engage his chriſtian brethren, in the 
midſt of obloquy and reptoach, to per- 
ſevere in well doing . It is God that 
juſtifieth : who is he that condemneth? 
"lit may, at firſt view, ſeem reaſonable . 
to aſſert, that in order to be certain that 
our actions are approved by God, we need 
vnly obtain a favourable report from out 
oven comſciences j and that there can be 
nd {exception whatever to the general 
condem him, has a right to confidenee 
towards God. But, if this were univer- 
ſally true, the apoſtie Paul - was to be 
juſtified, before bis converſion "to''ehifif- 
_ tianity, in perſecuting the chriſtians; fot 
be declares that, a that time, he verily. 
fl : E A a 2 1 thought 


356 Theurus Ground a Juist. 

a thought within himſelf that he ought to ; 
do many things y to the name of 
Jeſus of Nazareth. By the ſame appeal 
ta ſconſcience, the moſt ; ſanguinary mea 
Fares, in ſupport of what is called the 
5 true faith, might be mir wedets f 
the Temple of Wia 17 the ang 
who perſecutes his brother for hereſy, 
has: once perſuaded himſelf that it is bis 
duty, he may, upon this ground, treat 


With contempt the reaſoniugs of philo- 
ſopby, and even bid defiance to the au- 


dboritative voice of nature. But thus to 
make the ultimate appeal, in doubtful 
 gveſhous of moral caſuiſtry, to the judg- 


ment of: the individual, with reſpect to 


| wham the! queſtion-is: to be determined; 
would be to allow :evety, mum te ſet up 
his o/n.conſoience as the d 8 


eee ada; | 
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in che room of that general ſenſe of man- 
Find by which every ſpecies of moral cri. 
duct is viewed in every poſſible light, and 
brought to the teſt of public utility and 
general interel :- 
«it may, perhaps, aſfiſt ws in obtaining 
2 clearer ae of the ſubject, if we con- 
fider that there are three teſts to which! 
all our actions ought to be brought: the 
ſentence of our own minds, or what 18 
commonly called conſcience ; the opinion 
and judgment of mankind ; and the mori! 


| law.of God; whether declared in the et- 


bliſhed order of the moral world, or written 


in the holy ſcriptures.” Let us endeavour | 5 


: ko grown area wt Cece noo and uſe 


Ay I 41a by iti 


usted bes Wente TY 
_ ecnitly is, to accuſe a man to himſelf" f 
perſonal guilt, by charging hirit with ſotne 
evil intention; or to acquit him to His 
donn beet where be knen bier co 


358 The true Ground of Yſhfieation. 
2 Wrong judgment concerning his own 


demper and character, and nue 


5 eee if; œ⁰, i 
The moral ſenſe of mankind; at thei 
| comman judgment concerning: marab - 
tions, being leſs liable to! prejudice and 
partiality, ſerdes to curtect the errors of 
Fate cenſeience; o ihhnminate lt, 

where i miſtakes through ignorance; o 
ſet i6-9ight where it determines wrong 
through partiatity; to awakem it When it 


ſluanbers through indobener ; im fine, 60 


> productive of bappinef® or miſery. Phis 


pronounce with greater certainty upon 
any individual action, whether it be rela- 
tiroly virtuous or vicious, juſt or unjuſt; 


common judgment of mankind in imorats 
bas, the fame office in iu the pri- 
vate ſnaſe of what; is right o wrong as | 
the general: underſtanding has in comets = 
improving the underſtanding of an 

 individyglias to hat is trur or falls. and 

ä in offences. committed againſt che c. 


ag e ; 


T3. Ofotmid of Jaffa. 359 
of mankind, it is perfectly reafonable to 
refuſe; the plea of privato conſeitace a5 4 
ground of aequltal from civil puntfhmment. 
nn — — be 
perteivec by the iudividual who cominies 
it er not. The intention to city 
action in iifelf unjuſt, certainly readers 
Ake offender blumenble, and liable to pe- 
account of the injury he has 
Gone to bociety, whatover erromeous opi · 


ag the afion, fince this dren; cnight; ang „ 


ought to have been correctod. Tho pub 
ee judgment ben 
| rior to that of individuals. "Ro NaH 22 
2 — — 
lie judgment on moral ſubjets may be 
vory erroneous, or may be corrupted by 
the general prevalence of criminal paſ- 
ions, a neceſſity ariſes! for ſome third 
- Raugurd with which the two former may 


mh 2 
ee may 


360 — 
ma be made from both. And this can 
bey no other than the law of the Creator, 
to be read in the order of nature Which 
he has eſtabliſhes, or in the written re, 
cords: of chriſtianity. This declaration 
ol the divine will, or the written law, of 
God, is intended to enlighten the minds 
of the ignorant, to awaken and revive the 


2 1 | " 7 5 "= 8 5 vicie * L des 


praved;and[at the ſame time to furniſh 


fanQions which may operate pomerfullx 


upon men's hopes and fears to engage 
them to refrain from whatever it has pro- 


nobneced'to'be ſinful; thus ſupplying the 


deſects of that private'conſcienvewhich is 
oſten feeble in its operations, errongous in 
its deciſions, or ineffectuul through the 
 piedoniindtiey"of;evil-babits,"" Phe wit. 

ten Jaw of God; moreover, furniſhes ge- 
neral rules and maxims of moraleondue, 
Which, in eoncurrenee with the untnef f 5 
aw Written on the heart ef man, tend t 
keep evil inſtitutions within. che knits r 
motal * W of 
"Fe; private a 
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private con ſoience cannot Juſtify tliat ſo· 
eial conduct Which militates agaiuſt the N 
mortal underſtanding of the public, ſonei- 
ther can the corrupted moral judgment of 
the public juſtify that conduct which is 
condemned by the law of God. If it be 

true, on the one ſide, that human laws, 

or the laws of ſociety, laid down for ſe- 

of men, ean uever admit that private con- 

ment; it is equally true, on the other, 

that the unjuſt laws of men, reſulting 

from a corrupted public ſenſe, cannot bas 
admitted as an excuſe for the breach 

the poſitive laws of God, inſtitutedifor 

the benefit: of bis rational creatures, and 

the protection of all the ſubjects of his 
moral government. The common opi- 
nion of mankind; could it be fairly col- 
lected, can only declare What men judge 


1 to be true or falſe, right or wrong, but 


cannot make it to be ſo. The private 
3 e eee thoſ who 


make | 
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wake laws, depends upon their virtuous 
intentions, and the degree of knowledge 
Which they poſſeſd. It may happen that 
0 inſtitutions thus formed by common eon ; 
ſent may militate againſt _ _ ow | 
univerſal principles from whic | 
inſtructed us that all our actions ought to 
: proceed. And wherever this is the cafe, 
ſuch laws, though they may operate pow · 
erfully on the fears of, men, and produce 
obedience from a regard to public autho- 
will nevertheleſs have au unfavour- 
8 — — on their moral feelings, aud 
religious principles, by — 
| po obey man rather than God. 
The reſult of what 31 
nee; that in judging of moral con- 
duct an appeal lies from the privdte cou- 
ſeience of every individual to che general 
fenſe of mank ind, and from this general 
ſenſe of mankind to the &vime' la, in 
I whatever manner it _ RY 
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lat to be found which poſſeſſes au au · 
thorit y ſuporior both to that of conſcience 
of each individual, and that of the general 
judgment of mankind? The-anfwer is, 
it is to be found in thoſe moral precepts ' 
Which have been publiſhed to the world 
at ſundry times, and in divers manners; 
in the name and under the authority of 
God; and particularly in thoſe leſſons of 

piety, righteoufneſs, charity, and univer- 
fat goodneſs, which are-preſerved in the 
chriſtian records. Beſides all the exter- 
nal evidences of a divine original, which 
attend the chriſtian revelation, conſidered 
as a code of moral law, it bears upon it 
the ſtamp of divinity in the reafonable- 
neſs; equity, and wiſdom of its precepts; 
in the illuſtrious model of excellence with 
Which they are accompanied; and in the 
folemn ſanctions by which they are en- 


forced. Tbe chriſtian law recommends 


itſelf to our attention — commands o 

obedience by its wonderful fimplicity, b 
the univerfal extent, yet perfect conſiſt- 
2:7! Is eney, 


6 
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_ ency, of its requiſitions, and by the ra- 
tional aud exalted. views which: it gives 
of the Supreme Being, and of the condi - 
tion and expectations of man. So pure, 
ſo reſined, ſo ſublime, is the ſpirit of the 
chtiſtian law, that its natural teundency is 
0 to enlighten the underſtandings, to purge 
the paſſions, to elevate the ſentiments, 

1 ad to improve the characters of men- 
Jo evince the ſuperior excellence and 


N e authority of the chriſtian law, we 


need only. turn our atteution, -for/-armmo- 
ment, to thoſe two general rules Which 
lay firm foundation for the exerciſe of 
cCial virtue. God is a {pirit, and the 
that worſhip him muſt : worſhip him in 
ſpirit and in truth?” and“ all 1 things 


_ - whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 


| to you, do ye even ſo to them.“ The 
. is practically regarded, at once andibilates - 
all thoſe hypocritical forms of ..religion = 
; een . of . | 


$3; 
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che opinions of men, or for the ſake of 
making a gain of 'godlineſs ; it at once | 


lays the axe to the root of all ſuperſtition 
and idolatry, aud expoſes the weakneſs 


and abfurdity of all ſuch religious inſtitu- 
tions as are not immediately adapted to 
- cheriſh: genuine piety in the mind of- the 
worſhipper. It at once caſts ſuch light 


upon tbe nature of devotion, a ſubject 


with reſpect to which men had long 
to leave no room to doubt that it couſiſts 


in werſhipping' God from a firm belief 
of his being and providence ; with a high 


penetration of his perfections, with a grate · | 


ful, ſenſe of his benefits, and with ag 
carneſt deſire of obtaining his approbatiou, 
Of the reaſonableneſs and propriety of this 


Tula, its vaſt extent, and ita powerful in- 
_ - flvence in- eſtabliſhing rational and con- 


ſiſtent piety, evety one muſt; be convin · 


ed. Not is it leſs evident that the general 


rule of doing as we would be done unto; 
ind putabix juſt in its nature; and uu. | 


vid verſal 


verſal in its extent; furniſhing men with 


clue to guide them through all the 


mazes of paſſion and ſelf-intereſt in their 
treatinent of each other, and enabling 
conſeienee to act the part of an equitable 
judge in its deciſions concerning our owu 
eonduct in our reſpective ſocial capacities. 
Zo extenſive is the power of theſe two 
principles in religion and morals, that, 


ue univerſal aniocms in ſeience, they ad- 


mit of an eaſy application to innumer- 
_ able particular caſes,” They are of power 
ſuieient to correct oll thoſe errors, and 
ſubdue all thofe prejudices, in religion and 
morals, which the ill · informed conſcience 
of individuals, or the imperfect judgment 
Thus fully are we juſtißed in making 
the laſt appeal to the divine law às it 18 
que we form of our on characters: 

| we may confidently aſſure ourſelves 
that if our conduct be conformable at 
POO n to 
ke 9 the 
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the general ſenſe of what is right among 
_ mankind, and to the rules and precepts of 
chriſtianity, we have nothing to fear from 

the cenſures of men, but every thing to 
dope from the favour and approbatiom of 
Cod. We may boldly ſay, with the apoſ- 
ils in the text, It is God that juſtifieth : 
who is he that condemnethꝰ ) 
In judging of ourſelves we bave, as 1 
have ſaid three guides; and we ſnould be 
careful to employ each in aſſiſting us to 
© form a right judgment, and guard againſt 
» any falſe .cenclufrans which might ; ariſe 
from following any one of theſe guides 
exchuſtyely of the reſt. We ſhould guard 
agsinſt that /z{//-concert which might lead 
us to oppoſe our owa ſenſe of right aud 
wrong to the general ſenſe of mankind, 
_ and een to take it for granted that Gd 
muſt approve what our unen 
bghtened and undirected by his law; does 
aqt condemn. We ſhould guard agaiuſt 
chat awplicit deference to public opinion. 
nc us te make! it che 
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| innocent or guilty in intention. And that 
tonſcience may make a faithful and true 
report, we ſhould encourage its ſenſibi- 
lity, and beware of wounding it by re- 
peated negled of its warnitigs, or of de- 
. ſtroying it by inveterate habits of vice. 
At the ſame time we ſhould be cautious 
not to conſider it as an omniſcient or in- 
fallible guide. As well might a man ſup- 
poſe. that his natural underſtanding can 
intuitively, and without ſtudy, diſcover | 
All truth, as that his natural conſcience 
can of itſelf, without cultivation, in all 
daſes accurately diſcern between right and 
wrong. In the next place, if we wiſh 
to be aſſured that we are not only inten- 
tionally, but actually, virtuous, we muſt 
compare the deciſions of but owti moral 


ſenſe with the general judgment of man- 
kind on moral actions. Other men, it is 


true, cannot read our hearts, and are 


| therefore incompetent judges of our inten 
tum; but actions, With their ' conſe- 


quences, are n to every eye: and ſo- 
s ee n ciety 


— 
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_  eiety has ſo much intereſt in defeQing 

460 condemning invaſions of public or 

private. rights, and in general diſcovers 

Auch a quick ſenſe of injury, thaf its 
Judgrientcptanly ee mach atten 

tion in the eſtimate we. make of gur 
own characters with reſpect to the ſocial | 

' virtues. Laſtly, that we may be preſery- 

ed both from {eli-deluſipn and from pay- 

ing fo much regard to the public opinion. 

tude to do evil, we muſt call in the tel 

timony' of the law of God, and inquire 

whether the verdict which our own con- 

| Liience gives in atteſtation of our inno- 
' cence, and the approbation of our fon: 


F = 


concerning morals as to follow a, my 


| _— 
e : g . T5593T6 3 ff HUT 5 » y -- 
— _ creatures, be confirined. by the. habitual 


conformity of our diſpoſitions and aQions 

to the precepts of virtue and religion laid 
Jon in the ſeriptyres. We muſt er 
amine our hearts, and review, our lies, 
00 determine whether, we have ſufficient 
- ground to make the Pfalmiſt's appeal to 
heaven: I have inclined my heart to 


— 
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perform thy ſtatutes alway, even unto the 
end: 1 haye refrained my feet from every 5 
evil way, that I might keep thy word. 1 
Happy the man whoſe mind never re- 
proaches bim with the guilt of evil inten- 
tions! Happy the man whoſe conduct 
accords with the general ſenſe of mankind | 
in concurrence with his ownjudgment and | 
conſcience!- But, ſtill happier he, becauſe 
leſs liable to miſtake, whoſe ſpirit eng 
A with the ſpirit of chriſtianity, and whoſe 
| ations will bear tobe tnenrthatul of iſp 7 4 
which Chriſt, hath given ps,! Such a 
man may bid defiance to the, reproaches 
and cenſures of men, and triumpbantly 
aſſume the language of the apoſtler It 
is God, that juſtifieth ; who is he that 


9”, 
conderaneth ?* 3 


— Confidering the | general agreement 
85 which there is between the laws of God | 
and the moral ſenſe of mankind, ; one = 
might ſuppoſe in theory that there _ 
be little danger that the man whom God 
juſtifies ſhould | be condemned by the 
NP . 
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world. In this reſpoct, however, as well 
as many others, men's miſapprehenſions, 
prejudices, and paſſions, too often get the 
better. of their reaſon, and prompt them 
to judge unrighteous judgment. This 
was the caſe with reſpect to the firſt 
chriſtians, whoſe exemplary purity, be- 
nevolence, and piety, were not ſufficient 
to guard them againſt the reproaches of 
malignant - tongues. And till, alas! it 
frequently happens that the wicked 


„ Tpeak * grievous things proudly and con- 
- temptuouſly againſt the righteous,” Per- 
. haps the reaſon is, that conſcious of poſ- 
ſeſſing little merit, and of deſerving little 


| praiſe thetnſelves, they are jealous of the 


increaſing reputation of others more wor- 


thy of approbation than they; and cannot 

. bear to ſee men poſſibly much their infe- 
Tlors in rank and accompliſhments, carry- 

ing away the palm of public applauſe. 

Perhaps it is that they are envious of that 


tranquil tappineſs which virtue enjoys in 


every ſtation, of that domeſtic peace and 
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comfort which is the reward of virtuous 
affections; of that pure friendſhip which 
is the child of benevolence ; of that vo- 
luntary reſpe& which unaffefted goodneſs 
commonly commands; and of that pow- 
erful influence which is the natural fruit 
of diſtinguiſhed merit. Perhaps it1s that 
they ate mortified and hurt when they 


compare their own condition and their 


own feelings with thoſe of the eminent- 


ly wiſe and good, and are determined to 


take a poor revenge upon thoſe who have 
gone ſo far beyond them in merit and en - 


jooyment, by doing all in their power to 


tarniſh the dazzling luſtre of their repu- 
tation. At enmity with that divine law 
which knows no diſtinctions among men 
but thoſe which virtue creates; which ad- 
mits of no exerciſe of power but that 
which is conſiſtent with juſtice and hu- 


manity: which ordains that he wha _ 
woold be the greateſt of all ſhould be thb 


ſervant of all; they behold with a jealous 


any ow, cage eye —— 
Woof Bbg , mined, 
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wined, at all events, to adhere to ſuch 
1 principles with a firm and unyielding {pi- 
rit, who cannot be tempted by any bribe 
to adopt a more pliant and convenient 
ſyſtem of morals; they ſeize every oc- 
caſion of miſrepreſenting their principles, 
ndiculing their fingularities, and aſperſing 
their characters. According to the invi- 


diüuous and ſlanderous repreſentations of 


ſuch men, a ffrict and copſcientioys ad- 
herenee to principle is affected pteciſo- 
| neſs; a ſincere attention, to religious dy- 
ties is either weak enthuſiaſm, ox odious 
hypoeriſy ; ; a meek and forboaring: ſpirit 
is contornptible puſillaniatity ; humane or 
patriotic exertions are the oſtentatious pa- 
rade of vanity ; zcał is bigotry s candour 
15 indifference: and, in a word, every ap- 
_ peafance of goodneſs a fair diſguiſe to 
| conceal ſiniſter views: and baſe defigns. 
Thus axe good deeds evil ſpoken of, and 
good men, condemned, by an igucrant, 
prejudiced, gud gorrupt world. Rut it is 
HW, God EI RI con- 


demneth z 
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demneth ? In the midſt of obloquy and 


reproach let the righteous man ſtill tri- 


umph in his integrity; and looking for- 
ward to the day when his righteouſneſs 


ſhall be brought forth as the light, anth his 


juſt doings as the noon · day, let him ſay, 


It is a ſmall thing for me to be judged 
of man's Judgment : he that Jodgeth me 


is the Lord.“ 
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1 ye er for righteouſneſs jak, habe 
are * 


it 


bs GS a ci ws ue 


| to obſerve, that the general conſtitution 
of the world is favourable to virtue; and 


that there is, on the whole, ſufficient 
reaſon to conclude, from the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of things, that the Supreme Di- 


: rector of the univerſe is © a righteous 
Lord, who loveth: righteouſneſs.” We 


commonly find, from experience, that a 


ſteady adherence to the principles of ho- 
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nour and integrity in our connexions 
with each other, is the way to eſtabliſh. 
our reputation, and ſecure our proſpe - 
rity, and that a regular obſervance of the 
riles of temperance in the government of 
ourſelves, is the ſure means of preſerving 
our health and tranquillity, It may, 
therefore, be admitted as a general truth, 
confirmed by facts, that the ways of wif- 
dom are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her 
paths peace: and no man can have ſufft- 
cient reaſon to doubt whether the world 
is under the direction of a wiſe, righteous, 
and good being, or whether i it be, on the 
Whole, his wiſdom and intereſt _ to 

ö adhere to the practice of religion. 5 
At the ſame time it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the Almighty hath ſeen fit, 


1 in ſome caſes, to leave the righteous ex- 


poſed to peculiar difficulties and hatdſhipe ES 
- In a world where great multitudes ure 
- miſled by falſe opinions, and are the flaves | 

f corrupt” paſſions, it is impoſſible that it 


ſhould not _ that good men"ſhould 
* 


e 
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accalionally ſuffer :inconyenienges, and 
ſometimes, even grigvgus tribulations, in 
- conſequence of their ſtrict adherence to 
truth and gondneſs. The hiſtary of paſt 
ages furniſhes innumerable inſtances of 
men, Whoſe rational principles, and vir- 
iwous characters, have ſo powerfullxoppoſ- 
ed the ſuperſtitions and vices of the mul- 
titude, 8 26 to create them adverſaries, 
and ſubjact them to perſecution... This 
was the caſe particularly with reſped to 
the Grit race of chviſtians. The dactrines 
which the great founder of their raligian 
taught, and the rules, and maxims af con- 
duct which he preſcribed, ore incan· 
fiſtent with the prevailing opinions and 
manners of the Jews, Who Were ſuper- * 


ſtaiouſly ænact in theit obſervance af ce - 


rechonialinſtitutious, but groſaly,defeQive 
jn their regard to the inapartaut dutics of 


morality. A. violent oppoſitian might, 


| therefare) naturally be expected | againſt 
ide father of this new ſeR, and againſt | 
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virtue to follow him. Of this our Savi- 
our was himſelf ſufficiently aware, and 
freely apprized his diſciples. If any 
man will be my diſciple, let him take up 
' hiscroſs, and follow me.” Accordingly, - 
during his miniſtry he met ;with much 
injurious treatment, and at laſt fell a ſa- 
crifice to the prejudices and paſſions of 
| thoſe, whom he had lived to inſtruct and 
reform. Many of his followers ſhared tho 
fame fate, Whilſt they were employed 
in propagatinz the moſt rational, uſeful, | 
and. divine inſtitution. of religion which | 
was ever eſtabliſhed, and promoting the 
. - cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, both 
fore. and Gentiles, through a ſuperſtiti- | 
ous attach ment to their eſtabliſhed tenets 
and cuſtoms, or through a, criminal dif- 
inclination to ſubmit to the authority of 
* the pure and holy doctrine of Chriſt, in- 
flicted upon them various hardſhips and 
8 ferns, and, in many inſtances, per- 
ſecuted them even to death. And al- 
; though in ee of "the it irfefiſtible | n 
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energy of divine truth which accompanied 
the doArine of Chriſt, the number of be- 
lievers continually increaſed, they ſtill 
remained expoſed to the weapons of per- 
ſecution, and in various ways fuſfered for 
righteouſneſs' fake, * 

In the ſucceeding ages of the chriſtian 
church theſe ſufferings have been conti- 
nued. When the heathen perſecutions 
ceaſed, chriſtians became perſecutors of 
one another. The numerous ſects into 
which they were divided ſcarcely agreed 
in any one point except the neceflity of 
extirpating hereſy. This intoleraut prin- 
ciple regulated the conduct of each ſect 

towards the reſt, and produced mutual 
, enmity, violence, and cruelty. Thoſe 


| Who had the honeſty and the courage to. 


adhere to their principles, even though 
they might happen to contradict the ſyſ- 
tem protected and enforced. by the civil 
power z whom neither terrors could af. 
fright, nor allurements ſeduce, from the. 
i of their duty, endured much tribu 
lation 


rather than fenning. | 
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- htion, and i in many caſes, fell a ſacrifice 
to what they judged to be the cauſe of 
truth and righteouſneſs. By the church 
of Rome eſpecially, thouſands of excel- 
lent men—of whom the world was not 
| worthy—have been cruſhed under the 
iron hand of perſecution; - . 

And although this perſecuting ſpirit, 
which for ſo many ages haraſſed the chriſ- 
tian church, is, at length, in a great meas 
ſure ſubſided, ſo that even the inquiſition. 
itſelf has loſt its \terrors—although there 


are at preſent few.countries in which it 


is thought neceffary, either for the ſpis 
ritual benefit of the chriſtian church, or 


for the ſupport of civil government, to 
ſubject men to impriſonment, torture, and 
death, merely on account of ſpeculative 
opinions, or religious practices; ; yet ſtill 
it is true concerning thoſe who will liye 


jp _ godly i in Chriſt Jeſus, if not that they 


muſt, at leaſt that they are liable, to ſuf- 


; fer perſecution, If any individual, out 
of 


= 
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of a bude regard to the cauſe of truth 
and virtue, and from a generous defire'of 
promoting the happineſs of mankind, 
| boldly oppoſes popular errors and ſuper- 
\ Nitions, and induſtriouſly propagates ſuch 


religious principles as he judges moſt con- 


ſonant to reaſon and tevelation, and toſt 
fivourable to the practice of virtoe, it is 
not improbable that his ititegrity and pub- 
e vi may create him many dvetſi- 
laſtead of meeting with that candid 
beer which every one who tntfea- 
vours' to ſerye the publte, by Correcking 
Fnicious' prejudices, or fog voefting uſe- 
+ improvements, bas a right to erpect, 5 
- he Will probably find that the ignorant 
vulgär of all ranks will be offended at the 
introduction of ſtrange dodtrines, which 
neither they nor their fathers have been 
_ accuſtomed to hear: that many of their 
cautious friends will cenſure their raſh- - 

neſs; that only a diſcerning few will ap- 
e their zeal and * fpirit, and that 
of 


Father thaii i frning. - 383 ; 


. of chels only a very ſmall number will af. 
ford him 1 public countenance and 
ſupport, By ſuch difficulties a8 theſe 
have many real friends to truth been dis- 
heartened from proſecuting laudable de- 
ſigus for, the inſtruction and. improvement 
of mankind: and it has been owing to 
the ſuperior acal and reſolution. of a few 
excellent ſpirits, that theſe diſcourage- 
ments e eee | 
_ provements.,-:- | 45244) 0; 
But, independently as dete ee 
nary trials to which the actiue friends of 
teligious freedom are {till expoſed, there 
are hazards and ſufferings to which: every 
one - who determines, at all cbente, to 
prattiſt his Whole duty in the midſt of | 
general depravity; muſt always be liable. 
A man of inflexible honeſty, who carries 
his integrity with him into every tranſ- 
action of life without ſufferitig/himſelf to 
de turned, chough/ ever fo little, out of 
the tight path, muſt frequently enpbſe 
mnteif to the ridicule of thoſe who have 
adopted 


12 


384 The 2 ulis 
adopted more pliable. and convenient priu- 


Fs ciples, and muſt be. in danger of lofing 
- "the friendſhip and ſupport of thoſe who 


cannot perſuade themſelves -to purſue a 
plan of conduct fo unfavourable to their 
worldly views and projects. A man of 
ſtrict ſobriety, who never ſuffets himſelf 
tq be enticed by appetite, good-fellow- 
ſhip, or a flaviſh reſpect to cuſtom, into 
Any kind of intemperance or debauchery, 
muſt not expect to eſcape the ſmile of ri- 
. dicule, and the ſncer of contempt. - Un- 
ſpotted purity, incorruptible honeſty, and 
undefiled religion, to thoſe who are inca- 
pable, for want of a mind well inſtructed, 


ol diſcerning the value of theſe qualities, or 


V ho make their own depraved hearts the 


$ ſtandard by which they judge of the cha- 


racters of others, will appear nothing bot- 

ter. than ridiculous ſingularity, or con- 
temptible preciſeneſs. Or, if ſuch per- 

ſons feel a ſecret conviction of the ſupe- 
rior merit of thoſe characters which they 

* to * envy and malice will - 
prompt 
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prompt them to endeavour, by baſe miſ- 
repreſentations or vile calumnies, to bring 
them dow in the publie eſtimation to a 
level with their own. From theſe and 
other ſimilar cauſes it muſt unavoidably 
happen, even in times the moſt favourable 
to virt ue, that the wht of e. as | 
fer even for well dogg. 
When, in any one of theſe mob wo 


are called by divine Providence to ſuffer |. 


for righteouſneſs" ſake, what is the cou 
dus which reaſon, virtue, religion, re- 

| quire from us? Will they permit us to 
act the part of the coward, and baſely fly 
from danger? Shall the fear of reproach, 

contempt, or ſuffering, lead us to reſigu 
the peaceful reflections of our own minds, 
the bonourable teſtimony of the wiſe and 
and' the approbation”of our Maker ? 
| waſps undeſerved'ridicule'or neglect, | 
worldly diſappointments,” or even bonds, 


122 impriſonment, and death, ſhall ' Wwe do 


that which would render ourſelves con- 


E A 
Vox. II. E 
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ol out immortal hopes? God forbid ! 
If wo deſerve the name of good chriſtiaus, 
or honeſi men, we ſhall be ready to part 
with svaty thing elſe rather that our in · 
togtity, and ſhall be teady, ai all times, 
te chooſe a ſlliction rather than ſm. We 
ſhall da what we judge tu be right at all 
times, and in all ciraummſtaneea : we ſhall 
 Gand rm and unſbaken in; the pbſt of 
duty when the darts of ridicule, aud ca- 
luchnx ace; levelled, from every. quarter 


a againſt vs ; Ven amidſt the terrora af pes · 


ſepution we-ſhall remain unslterahly de- 


termined to adhere t conftience and to 


Sog. Keying, “ None of theſe things 
maye we; neither count? I my liſe dear 
ita dee, that I may finifh, my courſe with 

u. Till 1 dis 1 will not emqye cy in- 
dveegrity from me: may-righteouſasſs. I hold 
falt, zud will not let ib. G my heard hal 
nat repraveb me fo. lang a U h... 
Who does not perceive, ia ſueh conn 
ay, 28 this, ſomething truly great 2nd | 


„ * e 


— 


{o; worthy of reſpect and veneration ax | 
when he ſtatids collected and ſerene iti 
tho midſt of his enemies, and leaning n 
the firtn baſe of his integrity, ſays, * The 
Lord is on my fide, I will net fear what 
men can do unto me. Thus patientlx 
and bravely to enduro perſecution for 
righteouſneſs fake, diſcovets a miad firin- 
ly ſettled: in the beſt principles, and fichly 
ſtortd with the nobleſt ſentiments; It: 
indicates a ſublimity of virtue, whick 
iſes far above all fordid views-of gain 
ſubdues all offeminate deſires of indulg* 
once, and annihäates cvory timid appre- 
heafon of danger, Id ſuppoſes & man 
poſſeſſed of 2 firm petſunſon that there 
is a reward for tho righteous} that there 
is a Gad-whe jadgeth itt the earth; @ 
choeerfub confhdence in t witllone and 


gobdneſs ef Divine Providence, and 4 
ſteadfaſt bolief that alb Gings will, in the, 


iſſue, work tagether for good. It indi- 
cates a lively ſenſe of the importance and 
; exgelloaceet virtue, and an ardent an 


Diem ; C C2. '- 0 
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to promote its intereſts in the world. In 
- fine, ſuch a conduct manifeſts a ſoul ſu- 
perior to the little concerns of the preſent 
life, and elevated above this world, by the 
belief and expectation of a future ſtate, 
where virtue will receive its complete _ 
everlaſting: recompence. 07 NV * 
Alt is impoſſible that a mind thus en - 
nobled by the principles of religion, and 
ſupported by the hope of immortaſiey, 
ſhould be wretched in any condition. If 
its troubles abound, its con ſolations will 
ſtill· more abound. It is one of the pecu- 
Har rewards which at preſent attend thoſe 
who ſuffer for righteouſneſs? fake; that 
they poſſeſs the fulleſt evidence of their 


x Gneerity; / In a ſeaſon of tranquillity, 


when external circumſtances are favour- 
able to the proſeſſion and practice of re- 
ligiong it may not, perhaps, always be 
caſy to aſcertain the reality of our religi- 
ous principles, and determine whether 
| we are induced to act well roth s genu- | 

| W ad yams leſs worthy- | 
| | Were 


rather than inning.” 339 
motives. But if our virtue will ſtand the 
_ teſt of ridicule and perſecution, we may 
ſafely conclude it to be ſincere, If when 
the rains deſcend, and the floods come, 
aud the winds blow, and beat upon the 
houſe, it ſtands ſecure, we may be aſ- 
ſured that it is founded upon a rock. 

The good man will, moreover, in this 
ſituation, have the ſatisfaction to find his 
virtues continually improving. Awaken- 
| ed from that lethargy which uninterrupt- 
ed proſperity naturally creates, releaſed 
from the enfeebling enchantment of lux- 
ury, he feels his nobleſt faculties alive for 
every manly exertion. Wherever God 


and duty call he is ready to follow. He 


is not afraid of evil tidings, for his heart - 
is fixed, truſting in the Lord.  Commit- 
ting himſelf to the protection of the Al- 
mighty Guardian of the righteous, | he bids 


defiance. to danger, and exults in the 


thought that he is ©© counted worthy to 
ſuffer for righteouſneſs? ſake. Whilſt his 
enemies are endeavouring to rob him of 

N G 


* 


ee 


— he be it with u Brite? 
Bold than ever, as His beſt treaſure. ; 
Amidſt the fofferipgs' which” he endures 
zn behalf of virtue and religion, he feels 
himſelf a noble advocate for the moſt 
glorious cauſe : he fees all good | men 
equally i intereſted with himſelf in the ſoc- 
ceſs of this cauſe, aud aſſüres himſelf that 
; every honeſt heart ill glow with ad- 
miration of bis 7 5 and that his | 
name will be me tioned with bonour by 
diſtant 7 poſterity. At the ſame” time 
looks beyond the” fyrroundji ny crowd” of 
applauding ſpeckators, to the eye of that 
oy hteous Judge from whom hie hopes 
to ese Pei laydit—* Well done, 
good and faithful ſeryant.” Nor ſhall his 
H hope in God be deceived; for the Mefſen- | 
ger of heavenly truth has ſaid, © Blef 
are they that are perſecuted. for ri ghte- 
6ufneſs' fake, for theirs is the ben of 
heaven: bleſſed ate ye when. men ſhall 
revile you, and perfecute | you, and ſhall 
BET K all - aa of I. againſt you Tlfely 
| for | 


for my ſake : rejoice, and be exceeding-" 
thou ſhalt ſuffer : be thou faithful unto 
death, ber ee de des au ö 
life,” 0. 
It was thuothat che Grſd cltridians for- a 
tified their tninds againſt the reproaches 
and ſufferings which they were called to 
endure in the public. profeſſtots and rea- 
bous propagation of the chriſtian faith. It 

bas been under the influenes of the ſame 
principles, aud through the inſpiration of 
the fame hopes, that the noble army of 
_ nqartyrs,'whoſe hardy endurance of po-- 


* 


verty, | confiticment;/ torture, and; death, 


has immortalized their names, have te- 
fiſted -umo- blood; 'ſtriving againſt ſm.. 
And think not, fellow-chriftians, that ye 
haut mio farther concern with theſe illuſ. 
triom examples of fortitude, than barely 
_ windmire chem. Smithfield fires, it is | 
true, have been long'\ago' extinguiſhed, 
"IE era forgotten. It is no foarce- 
- #161 De 4 3 


39%  TheWijdow of fuſfeing | 
ly remembered—or only occaſionally men- 


tioned as a ſingular fact. -that good men 


were formerly burned alive at à ſtake ſor 
their religious opinions. The places where 
theſe unnatural barbarities were commit - 
ted are ſometimes ſhown as objects of cu- 
rioſity; and perhaps the' recolleQion of 
the ſhocking ſcene chills the ſpectator 
with a momentary horror: but he bleſſes 
Sad that the bloody days of perſecution 
ate over, and rejoices that they are never 
likely to return. And, though the caprice 
of human paſſions, and the uncertainty of 
human affairs, forbid: us to pronounce; 
with abſolute certainty, that thoſe, reli- 
gious perſecutions Which have for ſo 
many ages diſgraced the chriſtian church, 


925 tna notſ in ſome foture period of qeturn- 


ing ignorante and bigotry, be revived, 
the pteſent general diffuſion of know- 


ledge through all countries, and all ranks 


dec men alfhrds us a tolerable ſecurity 


againſt this dreadful calamity. But do 
; IE 8 granted, that, 
ol "4 45 becauſe 
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| becauſe you may not be likely to be im- 
priſoned, or to die for religion, you are in 
no danger of ſuffering for righteouſneſs* 
ſake, -and therefore can have no opportu- 
hity of exerciſing the virtue of chriſtian 
fortitude, or obtaining 'the honours and 
rewards. annexed' to this virtue. I have 
already remarked that ſtrict honeſty and 
_ exemplary ſobriety are at all times liable 
to ſuffer from the ridicule: and contempt 
of the unpriacipled- and profligate, and 
from the malice and ſpite of thoſe Who ſind 
their iniquitous. deſigus obſtructed. by the 


unpielding ſpirit of chriſtian integrity. 


1 muſt ad, too, that/in the preſent. late 
of ſociety it will, frequently happen that 
an irreconcileable interference will 125 
between the obligations of religion, and 

the prevailing cuſtoms of the world—be- 
tween | inclination and duty - — between 
- worldly intereſt and the hope of future 
| happineſs, It is, in many caſes, impoſſi- 
ble to conform to the example of the mul- 
5 tituds around us, and yield ſubmiſſion to 


394 — 


the mighty tyrant. faſhion, without incur- 
. ring:ſome degree of gui 55 It is not in 
the power of the moſt ſubtile caſuiſtry 


to reconcile, every oppoſite claim of ava- 


nee and religion,” and teach a man how 
be may, at the ſame time, ſerve God and 


mammon. The man, therefore, Who is 


determined, at all events, to; follow. thie 
dictates of his conſcience, muſt expect to 


meet with mortifications muſt ſome- 


times loſe opportunities of preſent gain 


muſt deny himſelf ſome preſent indulg- 


eneet·muſt ſubmit to be ſometimes ri · 
diculed and deſpiſed for weak ſingularity, 
and even to be condemned for perverſe- 

nes aud obſtiuaey that is, he muſt man 


bor tigtesos ned fille. 
od Mithin youtelves happy i being 


born i in an age 1 in which you are exempt- 


| ed from thoſe ſevere trials of your virt tus | 


which your anceſtors experienced. 155 


f unleſs \ you poſſeſs thoſe principles which : 


| carried. them . through their 


Out Und 


* 
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be ſevere 


others 395. 


bree ſufferings, you are not prepared for 
the condition you think ſo much tore 
eligible than theirs. If you were ſeriouſly 
aſked' whether you-could go through tbe 
* perſecutions 'which they ſufferod with 
equal fortitude, the queſtion might 
poſſibly ſtartle you, and inſtead of ran- 
facking your heart for à true anſwer, you 
would perhaps only thank God that yon 
are not likely to be put to the trial. But, 
my brethren, it requires the ſame faith 
in God, the ſame” love af goodneſa, tha 
ame; defire and bope ef immortslity, 
which auimated the breaſts. af the mar- 
tyrs, to carry a man tafely-through the 
teraptations of the world, and . 
ta ſupport the character of a cunſiſtent and 
_ exemplary chriſtian, in nimes of peace and 
tranquillity. Be not then too ready to. 
flatter. yourſelves that, in the preſent ſtate 
of tha world, yon cany without diſſieul- 
tx or trouble, obtain the glorious priae f 
8 If you with t to: pad your- 
| * 2 ſelves 


| 
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felves hereafter upon a level with thoſe 

. excelletit\men' who © through much tri- 

bolation have entered into the kingdom of 

leaſt ſome portion of their ſpirit. If reli- 
yy gious and-\/chriſtian'+prineſples, required 
5 from them, in their ſituation, the trying 
fſiocriſice of porſonal eaſe, fortune, li- 
berty; and even life itſelf, the ſame prin- 
ceiples certainly require from us the much 
eaſier ſacriſice of every paſſion and Pu- 
ſuit which would interfere with our duty, 
at a time when we may, forthe moſt part, 
aſſure ourſelves that 4 if we obey, and 
ſerve! God, we ſhall ſpend our days in 
A „and our years in pleaſures.” 
Did they think the crown of eternal life 

fo rich a prize as to be cheaply purchaſed _ 

at the expence of every thing that was 
dear to them in this world, and ſhall we 
_ heſitate; for a fingle- moment, whether 

de ſhall put ourſelves in poſſeſſion of the 


eee 
als! dition 


dition zequired from us is a patient con - 
tinuance in well doing? Shake off, fel - 
lou -chriſtiaus, ſhake off, I beſeech you, 
that lethargic and effeminate ſpirit which 
is the too common effect of an uninterrupt · 
ed courſe of eaſe and proſperity. Suffer 
not the native vigour of your ſouls to be 
ſo enfeebled by frivolous amuſements, or 
loxurious pleaſures, or the noble ardour 
which your chriſtian faith is calculated to 
inſpire, to be ſo depreſſed by the chilling 
damps of a worldly ſpirit, as to become in- 
capable of runuing. with: reſolute perſe- 
verange, the race: ſet before you. I at 
any time you ſeel yoorſelves inelined to 
leiter in your courſe, or are diſpoſed to 
think it hard that you are obliged, in or- 
der to ſecure your future happineſs, to re- 
ſign a few. tranſient deceitful pleaſures, to 
relinquiſh the flattering proſpects 
wealth and greatneſs which lie before you 
in the path of diſhoneſty, or to ſubje | 


2 yourſelf to unmerited obloquy from. thoſe 
" 3 ho 


3 


fered more than” Jol vam ever ſuffer fot 


398 Die ing ef, ſuffering 
who. are incapable: of entering into ybut 


| - evjiceptions and motives f gird up the 


loins of your mind by contemplating the 
great examples of thoſe who ts ſut⸗ 


nghteoufneſs' Take; "Read the intereſting 
ſtory of that illuſtrious ancient; the virs 


- ftons Sotratds, who without this: 4ivine 
| fapperts of ehriſtian faith drank the'por- 


ſonous cup of bemlock rather that de- 
fert the poſt of duty, aſſigned hem by the 


Sopteme Power. Review-the long en- 


talogue of chriſtian worthies Wh. fromm 


te firſt martyr St. Stephen d the pte · 


ſent day, have choſeft tathet tö tmitet 


| death clothed in the; terrots of perſeeu- 


tion, than to make ſhipwreck" of Faith 


and 4 good confciene;! Laſtly, amd above 

all, look unte Jeſus; the author nd 

Fgniſher ef your faith whem the” Jews; 

with wicked hands; erucified and fle; 

ho ſor the joy that Was fet before Him 
endurcdthe eroſi, and detpiſed the tharno ; 
| ow | and 


rathet than fonning. 399 


and who hath herein given us an exam- 
ple that we ſhould follow his ſteps ; and 
aſſure yourſelves that if ye ſuffer with 
him on earth, ye ſhall alſo reign with hin 


in heayn, % ng todd 
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Chriſtians, Sons of Gd. 


1 Joun i ui. 2, 3. 


Beloved, as of Ga; 
i doth not yet appear what we ſhall he: 
But we hnow that when he ſhall appear 
we ſhall be like bim, for we ſhall ſee him 
. he u; and every man that hath this 
W 


in pure. 8 5 


* ALL mankind are > the 8 
of God, are formed by his hand, and bear 
his image. They may, therefore, with 
the ſtricteſt propriety, be ſtyled his chil 
aren; SN is not a more natural, 


5 


[4 2 : : 14 z , . 8 | by *. 


juſt, or pleaſing light, in which we can 
| conſider the Almighty, than as the Fa» 


ther of all men. Thoſe, however, wo 


enjoy the diſtinguiſhed bleſſings of the 
goſpel, are in a more eſpecial and par- 
ticular manner entitled to the character of 
ſons of God. In the language of ſorip- 
ture all thoſe whom God brings into a 
tate of peculiar honour and advantage, 
and diſtinguiſhes by extraordinary bleſſ- 
ings, are his ſons. Thus Chriſt was call- 
ed the Son of God as being appointed to 
be the inſtrument of conveying the moſt 
important bleſſings to mankind; and to be 
tbe Saviour of the world. Aud all bis 
diſciples, who are delivered from igno- 
rance and vice, and brought into a ſtate 
of light. and moral freedom by his goſr 
pel, are {aid to be the children of God. 
This is the relation and character of chriſ- 
eee as they are aſocietyof men, | 
their faith in Chriſt, and enjoy» - 
Jv the privileges of his goſpel, the pro- 
mis of the remiſſion of ſins, and the hope 


25 of everlaſting life. They are all the ſons | 
dl God through faith in Jeſus Chriſt, But 


though mankind in general, conſidered as 
2 rational offspring of God, may juſtly 
be ſtyled his children; and though chriſ- 
tians, as a ſelect body, enjoying peculiar 
privileges under the goverument of Chriſt, 
ate the ſons of God, yet thoſe. only are 
ſo, in the moſt ſtrict and perſect ſenſe, 
who! at agreeably to theit heavenly ex- 


_ -- tration and chriſtiati privileges, by the 
- Ready-practice of virtue, and an uniform 


obedience to the will of God. Thoſe who 


_ - walk'worthy of the vocation with which 


they are called, who in proportion to their 
advantages abound in all the fruits of righ- 
teouſneſs, Who faithfully. obey the com- 
mands, and carefully imitate the exam 
ple, of their divine maſter, and who are 
a peculiar people zealous of good works; 
are indeęd the ſons of God, the children 


of the Moſt High. Their bebavidur is 


ſuitable to their high original, their diſ- 
N honours, and heir: r at 
WARE; bopes. 


hopes. They are the peculiar charge f 
divine Providence in this life, and they 
will be finally acknowledged and received 
as the children of God, and dwell in his 
heavenly kingdom for ever. Behold, fel- 
low - chriſtians, what manner of love our 
heavenly Father bas beſtowed upon us, 
that we. ſhould be called in this diſtin- 
guiſhed and exalted ſenſe, the ſons of God. 
Contemplate with admiration aid joy the 
unſpeakable condeſcenſion and kindneſs 
of the ever bleſſed God, the maker and 
poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, who cannot 
be proſited by us or any of our ſervices; 
in adopting us as, in a peculiar ſenſe, his 
ſons, taking us into his family, and max - 
ing us heirs of eternal life. At the ſame 
time let it not be forgotten that the rela- 
tion in which we ſtand to God as his 
ſons,” requires on our part love, obedi- 
ence, and confidence. Whom ought we 


t t.cs love if not our Kind and merciful Father 
in heaven, who is himſelf infinitely ami- 


eee, and who is the foun- 
5 | "Fon ©” 


ndnd 'whoſe favour is better than life? 
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tain of all our powers, enjoyments, and 
bopes? -Whoſe friendſhip ſhould we 
| ſeek if not that of the Being on whom we 
depend for our exiſtence and- happineſs, 


' Whoſe commands ſhould we obey if not 
thoſe of that wiſe and gracious Being who 
rules us, not with the ſeverity of a 
_ tyrant, but with the gentleneſs and ten- 
duerneſs of a parent. If we have fathers 


bol our fleſh to whom we give reverence, 


ought we not much rather to be in ſub- 
jection to the Father of ſpirits ?” May he 
not juſtly ſay unto us, If I be a father, 
where is mine honour? Ought we not 
likewiſe to put a conſtant and cheerful 


truſt in him who continually watches over 


us with the affection of à parent, and 


| - Who: employs his almighty power and 


vnerring wiſdom to focure: the happi- 

neſs of his children ? -Let us likewiſe re- 
member, chat if we are all the ſons of 
ta lack upon one another * 


— : 
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and to behave towards each other as be- 
comes children of the ſame father. We 
| are brethren not ouly as we are partakers. 
of the ſame nature, and capable of the 
ſame noble purſuits and ſublime enjoy · 
ments, and as we have one God and Fa- 

ther in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being; but we are brethren | 
more eſpecially as we are united in one 
body, of which Chriſt is the head, as we 
have one Lord, one baptiſm, one faith, 
and one hope. It is, therefore, our duty 
to live as brethren. There ſhould be a 
community of intereſts amongſt us, and 
it ſhould be the ſincere deſire and endea - 
| vourof eachindividualtopromote thepeace 
; and happineſs of the Whole. Avoiding : all” 
. contention and. malice, - all anger and « evil 
ſpeakin g, we ſhould exerciſe mutual con- 
deſcenſion and courteſy, forbearatice and 
forgiveneſs, | kindueſs and charity, We 
ſhould. be kindly affectioned oge cowards: 
another, i in honour prefetritig one an6- 


ther, and ſhould proveks ous: another 


* 
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unto love and good works, This is tho 
- true ſpirit of the goſpel, and the proper 


temper of byethren, Members of the ſame 


family, children of the fame father, ought 
to have Jove one towards another. 
| The text inſtructs us further that 


our preſent chriſtian privileges are to be 
conſidered as carneſts of greater happineſs 


in a future fate, though we are at preſent 
in a great meaſure unacquainted with the 


x; nature of that happineſs,” © No are 


we the fons of God, and it doth. not yet 


appear What we'ſhall be, We are, in- 


deed, at preſent as it were in a ſtate of 


infancy; we are nat yet arrived at the 
Nature of a perfect man in Chriſt Jeſus, 
have ngt yet reached the age in which we 
arg to be put into the poſſeſſion of our 
eternal inheritange. We are not, there- 
- fore, capable of Judging what our Father 
- deſigns for us, or to what. dignitics and 
| honours he intends to raiſe us in the fur | 
* ture world. But that we are now receiy-⸗ 


ed and ine 15 the ſons of 


4. 
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in a proof that we ſhall be treated as ſuch * © 
hereafter; and our preſent privileges and 
honours are an earneſt” of ſtill greater 
things in reverſion. We are the children 
of God, and if children then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Jeſus Chriſt. We 
are-encouraged-to hope for this from the 
analogy of nature. As the ſeveral parts 
and meimbers' of the human body in its 

infant ſtate lead us to infer its future 


made for action and enjoyment 3 ſo uvt 
preſent conſtitution and ſituation, as ra- 
tional and intelligent beings, our capacitx 
af acquiring the moſt uſeful knowledge. 
purſuing the moſt enlarged and extenſive 
inquiries, and enjoying the nobleſt moral 
and religious pleaſures, give us ground to 
entertain the pleaſing imagination that 
our being is not confined to this ſhort and | 
precarious life, and to hope for a future 
date of greater perfe@tiog, and hep gelt 
beyond the grave. The evident diſtinc- 
tion which 1 is made in our favqur in re- 


4 ſpect 


5 - 
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mode of being, and to conclude that it is 


| ſpeR to our intellectual and mara); capa-. 
Cities, furniſh us with a ſtrong;preſump-" 
tive argument for a future life, in Whieh 
dur powers may expand to their utmoſt 
extent; and in which we ſhall enjoy all 
the bappineſs of which our nature is ca- 
pable. Hchold, now ate we the ſons 
a of Cod aid we may; ſurely delight 
ourſelves with the hope that our wiſe and 
| bountiful Parent, who has no intereſt; to 
ee of bis family aud children, 
will provide for us a happineſs ſuited. to 
having made us capable of the purſuits 
andi enſoyments of rational beings, he will 
RR not put an end to our expectations and 
out being at death,” Siues he has made 
nothing in Vain, we wilt not ſuppoſe that 
all the noble and excellent powers with 
Which be endued us, were giyen us only 
for the purpaſes of this life, we will en⸗ 
tertam the pleafing idea that he deſfgns us 
for. a more exalted and | rags ſtate. of 
being than'the pfelszt t 
Py. This! - 


— * 


This life hath all the appearance of a 


ö ſtate of minority or childhood; we here 
receive inſtruction and improvement by 


flow” degrees. We make gradual ad- 


vances in knowledge and goodneſs, and 
are continually riſing nearer to perſec- 


tion. Our virtue meets with frequent 
trials, and hy conſtant exerciſe becomes 


more refined and complete. We couti- 
© dually experience the uncertainty and va- 
nity of all the enjoyments-and poſſeſſions 
of this world, and are hereby directed ta 


i our thoughts and expectations upon a 


future ſtate, and to ſet our affections on 
things above, not on things below. Ina 


| word, we now fee but in part, and know | 
but in part, and enjoy. but in part; but 


we may hope that we ſhall hereafter ſee 
clearly, know perfectly, and enjoy com- 


pletely ; that that which is. in part will 
de done away, and that which is perfect 
will come. It was the great deſign of our 
| Savipur to confirm this glorious and de- 
© Rthulhape, "9d jo. prepery we for the 
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enjoyment of future and everlaſting hap- 
* pineſs. He hath taught his diſciples that 
it is his Father's good pleaſure to give them 
a kingdom; that in his Father's houſe are 
many manſions; that he will hereafter 
come again to receive them to himſelf, 
that where he is they may be alſo; aud 
that he loves them, and will give unto 
them eternal life. The goſpel contains 
exceeding great and precious promiſes of 
happineſs in a future life; and, to exalt 
' our ideas of this happineſs, deſeribes it 
under the i image of thoſe things which 
are moſt eſteemed and valoed among 
them; ſuch as unfading poſſeſſions, in · 
cCeotruptible riches, a crown of glory. By 
| this 9 it furniſhes us with the moſt 
N powerful motive to a refolute and ſtead · 
faſt perſeverance i in well-doing, and affords 
ys the nobleſt conſolation and ſupport un- 


5 der all the troubles of life, and the fears 


. of death.” 'But after 'all, the 'happineſs 
which i 1s reſerved for us in a future Nite 


* de fully known and underſiood tr 
| us 
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us at peſt, It doth not yet 29 5 | 


| what we Hall be.“ 


We know at preſent that we are the 
ſons of God, that we enjoy many inva- 


luable bleſſings as his children, and that 


we are made partakers of the privileges of 
the goſpel, and the hopes of everlaſting 


life. But what that happineſs is which 


is in reſerve for us in the kingdom of 
heaven hath not yet been diſcovered to us. 
% Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nei · 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man 
to couerive the things which God hath 


prepared for them that love him.“ The 
poſſeſſions and enjoyments which are laid 

up for us in the heavenly world, lie at 
pteſent concealed behind the veil of futu- 
rity. We know not all the happineſs 
which is included in ſerving God, in bo- 

ing for ever with one another, and with 
' the Lord. We know not what it is to 
join in the ſervices and employments, and 
| to pattake'of the felicities of angels, and 


of da ea) We know not 


5M 
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in what manner we ſhall hereafter exiſt, 
or by what means we. ſhall receive the 
everlaſting communications of happineſs 
from God, the fountain of life. When 
we think and ſpeak concerning a future 
| Nate we are in great danger of indulging 
| ourfelves in childiſh imaginations, and 
chimerical conjectures. We ought, there- - 
fore, to enter upon theſe inquiries with 
bumility and diffidence, and to expreſs 
ourſelves with caution and modeſty. - But 
it is far from being neceſſary, becauſe We 
cannot form a complete and adequate idea 
of a future ſtate, that we ſhould lay aſide 
the thoughts of it, as a thing ahſolutely 
beyond our reach, aud improper to be 


made the ſubject of our meditations, Our 


conceptions. of it muſt, indeed, at beſt be 
very imperfect, but even theſe imperfet 
conceptious may be of important advan - 
age to us, to animate us iu the perform - 
ance of the duties, and to enable us to 
ſupport the troubles, of the preſent life, 


* holy ae furniſh us with ſe- 
vera 
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veral pleaſing repreſentations of a future 
| life under images borrowed from earthly 
things; and they ſometimes deſcribe it to 
us in more plain and expreſs terms,with- 
dodut the aſſiſtance of alluſion and allegory. 
Of this latter kind is the deſcription in the 
tent, We know that we ſhall be like 
God, for we ſhall ſee him as he is.” We 
are here inſtructed (in the firſt place) that 
our future happineſs will, in a great mea- 
| ſare, conſiſt in the more perfect fight and 
knowledge of God. We now ſee the Al- 
mighty but as it were through a glas 
darkly. Our acquaintance with the works 
of nature, and with' the laws of "divine 
government, is ſo defective, that we 
can form/ but very faint and inadequate 
ideas concerning the Maker aud Lord of 
all. Not only the general ſyſtem of na- 
ture, but even the ſmalleſt parts of it 
| which lie moſt obvious to our ſenſes, have 


myſteries in them which we cannot un - 


fold. All the diſcoveries which the ut- | 
3 moſt * of human genius, and the 


moſt 
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moſt perſevering and ſucceſsful applica» 
tions have made concerning the laws and 


ane wed: ave 
only ſeryed to open to us new fields of in- 


dquiry, and to convince us that at preſent 
We are but children in underſtanding. If 


We conſider the government of the world 


conclude that on the whole the univerſe. 


in a moral light, we find ourſelves ſur- 
roundled with ſtill greater difficulties. We 

ſee ſufſicient proofs of the wiſdom and the 
goodueſs of the firſt Cauſe, to lead us to 


is under a wiſe and glorious admniniſtra- 
tion ; but how the general happineſs is 
produced, by What means partial evil pro- 
duces univerſal good, theſe things are at 
preſent paſt our finding out. We are no 


- -more capable of underſtanding the plan of 


providence, than an inſect on the wall 
of a royal palace is capable of compre- 
hending either the beauty of the ediſice 
without, or the counſels of ſtate which 

are concerting within. Aud if our con- 
_ . *ceptzons concerning the works of nature, 
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and the order of Providence, be ſo imper- ; 
fect, how little can we know concerning 
him who ruleth over all. When we ſtrive 
to raiſe our thoughts beyond nature to the 
great God of nature, to the contemplation 
of an infinite, eternal, ſelf · exiſtent being, 
we are loſt in admiration, and feel that 
ſuch knowledge is too wonderful for us, 
it is high, we cannot attain. unto it: and 
ſo, indeed, it muſt always be j for limit- 
ed faculties can never fully comprehend 
infinity. We ſhall never be able to find 
dut the Almighty. to perfection. To the 
moſt. perfect and exalted finite minds hge 
5 muſt always be, in ſome reſpects, the un- 
known God. But we are encouraged to 
| hope that in a future ſtate we ſhall have 
more juſt, exalted, and adequate concep- 
tions of him. We ſhall not, then, as is 
too frequently the caſe at preſent, enter- 
| tain! falſe and unworthy apprehenſions 
concerniag his attributes and government, 


and, beholding him through the medium 


of our own: prejudices and paſſions, ſee 
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from all error and miſtake, and ſhall ſee 
bim as he is. 
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him as he is not, but we ſhall be freed 


And as our knowledge of 
God will be free from error, ſo it will be 


continually improving and becoming more 
extenſive, 'We ſhall then become more 
. fully acquainted with the works of God. 


We ſhall have an opportunity of — 
ing a much greater variety of objects; of 


| examining more minutely and accurately 


into their natures and properties, and of 
diſcernin: 8 more completely the order and . 


| connexion which i is eſtabliſhed in the uni- 


verſe. One grand and beautiful ſcene will 
rife to our view after another; and they 
will all unite to exalt our conceptions of 


8 the great God of nature, and to lead us to 
ſiy, with pleaſure and admiration at pre- 


ſent unknown, Oh! Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works, i in wiſdom haſt thou 


made them all.” We may, likewiſe, wo : 
25 hereafter to be admitted to a more 


Acquaintance with the nature and deſign 
of FO RR a to ſee all thoſe _ 


oh | clouds 
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elouds which at preſent darken the dine 
deſigns removed, and to have a fuller con- 
viction that all things are directed by per- 
fect wiſdom and goodneſs, and that the 
only reaſon why the conduct of the Al- 
mighty now appears ſo myſterious to us 
is; that we know but in part. We now 
only ſee the firſt act of the great drama of 
nature, aud are therefore perplexed when 


ſometimes ready to pronounce it defective 
But when all the parts of it 
ald de whifolded; and we ſhall ſee the 
concluding ſcene, we ſhall, doubtleſs," be 
fully convinced that the whole ſcheme 
has been cotiducted with the greateſt re- 
gularity, and executed with the moſt per- 
fect ſkill. What the Almighty does we 
ber tot! now, but we'ſhall know: here 
after. This gradual improvement in ur 
s again with-the'works of God, and 
te deſigus of his government, will doubt - 
len cocſtinbally inereaſe our knowledge of 
. — us to form more 
W . | . juſt 7 


| weinttempt to explain the deſign, and are "JV 


abundaat 
' of; u, ill fotm; us to the moſtiierſuct 
tempo ef benerplonce, and dead ys ehe 
ggoduand merciful according 
_ pad che ſtation in which we ſhalh a hen be 
Plaged, as our Father in heaven is merei- 
tul.  How.,pleafing, how delightful, my 
_ obriſtiag.brethrews . 
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juft and .cxalted conceptions copceruing 


bim. And from this. paried knowledge 


of-Ged another pert:of our happineſs will 


naturally flow, namely, that: vr ſhall be 


ohntinuallh improving im our zeſerablahor 


of bim. We ſhall be like him, fur ine 
ſhall lar him a he is.” At will be impoſe 
9 Bblete oontetplate ehe divine excellencas, 


ds they-will then be manifeſted. to us in 
the xxorks of, natura, andi cho diſposſatious 


ef. dkroridence, without, being changed 


inte the ſame image. Mhiiſt we admire 


and lave the character of ine SuprotociFer 
__Sher-pf all, We halbe naue iphν,j 
de imuate hm. More ęeſpocially the cou: 
templation of the dixine gagdneſs, ond the 


experience e ſhall then have 


te gur nature, 
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happiciefs ! How greatly are we indebt- 
ad to the goodneſs of God in having made 
us capable of theft felicities; and in having 
ſent his ſon Jeſus Chriſt into the work! 
to call us to this bleſſed hope! Ho 
careful ought we to be to prepare for this 
unſptakable and .cverlaſting happineſs: ih 
the preſence of God, by acquiring a re- 


ſemblande to him in ovr:diſpoſitions/add 


| certain and 


manners whilſt we are on earth, Every 
one that hath this hope in him, faith the 
apoſtle John, purifieth himſelf even as he 
in pure. The man in whom the hope of 
a fature life is a living and active prince 
ple, Who ſets his affections on things 


will by a natural conſequence become, 
in a great meaſure, indifferent to the un 
periſhable enjoyments of the 
preſeut life. The reaſon n | 
many whoprofeſstheraſalvesthediſciptesof 
Chriſt, and declare their belief in a future 
ſtate. acting inconſiſtently with their pe 
feſſton, giving; themſclves up entirely to 
Ee 2 the 


— . * 


above, and lays up treaſures in heavens 
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4he'purſuit of ſenſible objects, | and ſacri- 
feeing their eternal hopes to gratify their 


pride, or their covetouſurſa, is becauſe 


they do not ſuffer the principles they have 
embraced to impreſs their hearts, and in- 
1255 fluence their behaviour. The pleaſures, 
honours, and poſſeſſons of this world, 

| they*treat as viſiondry; and {earcely"wot- 
thy of their attention. But the mati who 


firmly believes in a future ſtate, and ãꝭ duly 
Influenced dow hong be fupe- 


Nor to th&alldfenients'b? vice, and Will 
not be in danger of being led aſtray by the 


inordinate- love of riches, honeurs, or 


plenſures, thoſe three gratid egeities to 


+ 


| the "purity and — of thankind, 
Which the apoſtle Je 
thefleth; the luſt of the eye, aud the pride 


ſty les A the luſt of 


of He?! Thie man Whoſe hopes are fix- 


e upon the plesföres Which flo, at 
God's right hand for evertnore, will never 


N Which | 
0-5, | Are 
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are but for a ſeaſon. He Who lives in the 
expectation of a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory in the kingdom of 
God, will not reſign the proſpect to obtain 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours which this 
world cau beſtow. He Who hath treaſures - 
in heaven, and enjoys the bleſſed hope of 


an-inheritance-incorruptible,.&c. will not 


give up his title to theſe future and eter- 


the good things of this life Which he ca 


enjoy without treſigning his integrity, and 


relinquiſhing bis claim to eternal life. By 


the power of his faith he will overcome 


the, world, aud will repel every tempta- 
tion by ſaying,.. « What will it profit me. 
25 28 che re. and our: my 
"Simca the b 8 execlatting life had. 
ſo. powerful a tendency. to, purify, the 


heart, and to render us hks to . + 


e wbo firmly believes in a world 
WMW to 


nal poſſeſſions, to make bimſelf maſter of 
all the wealth which the earth can afford z 
he will ouly wiſh; to enjoy that portion of 


- 


to 


Ep But i out belief in 4 


e ey mT this faith the great 
Principle of hs 2 Hions, abſtaius from 
ebery tip, overcomes every temptation, | 
and daily improves) in every moral excel- 
lenee, vs may henes, my chriſtian bre- 


thren, form a/judgrnent concerning our- 


ſolves whetliet' our hope of eternal life be 


make vs'ahanved.”' If our expe@ation of 
a furure cxifletice be ſd deoply rooted in 
ouf heurks as te be Ile good ſbed in good 


5 _ ground; and to drivg forth fruus of hel- 


8 Wanne eee a 
korrupt aN Aion, te exerciſe 
= to tive x conſtience void af offence 
boch tone God and towards man, and 

e in well⸗deing; 
raft ſatisfled, th that our hop 
rd and fnceres ind 


the bleſſings of immortality is fecured, 
future fate be only. 


a ſpeculative opiniatr, which reſts in the. 
viiderſtanding, without making "ts — M 


= OR I nts” whit which 


of heaven is 


a 


we may then 
it Sur 'tithe to 


ment of our chriſtian privileges and hopes 


Cr nl Sms of Ged. 423 
which we have imbibed from our parents 
and teachers; if it leaves us licentious, co- 
vetous, and immoral, and fails to purify 
our minds, and improve our manners; it 

is cha hope of the n which fhal 7 


periſh. ; er: 0 30 : | 
Let us all, then, _ that i improve- 


which is pointed out in the text. Since 
we are called to be the ſons of God by 


faith in Jeſus Chtiſt, and encouraged to 


expect that we ſhall hereafter be like God, 


and halb eo bim as he is; let us no pus 
ry ourſelves. even-as he 19 pure; having 
this promiſe, let us cleanſ&'ourfebyes from 


all pollution of the fleſh and ſpirit, and 


perivcr bolineſb in the fear of Ged. As 
he who hath called us to this dle hope 
iv hey, let s be bel in al mager r 
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Ir bas been a commonpratice.among 
wu principled and licentious men to ſpeak 
. of the path of virtue as rugged, and to 
1 cenſure the laws of religion as burden- 
bp ſome. Having, by long eſtabliſhed habits 
of vice contracted a ſettled. difinclination 
to ſubmit. to the reſtrictions of ſobriety 
80 9 and having, by a continued 
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| The Laws of Religion, dic. 436 
courſe of criminal indulgence, ſo far de- 
praved their taſte as to be incapable of re- 
liſhing the pure pleaſures of innocence, - 
they haſtily pronounce thoſe reſtraints 
which religion would put upon their ap- 
en and deſires an e ** 
ance. | 

But whatever thoſe who. rene never ' 
experienced the ſatisfaction and delight 
which attend a conſciouſneſs of uniformiy 
doing that which is right may imagine 
to the contrary, it will be found upon the, 
maſt diligent and; impartial examination \ 
that there is nothing grievous! or unrea - 
ſonable in any of the precepts of religion. 
We may conceive the Almighty . 
ing vpon the advocates! for impiety and 
' licentiouſaeſs to produce their ſtrungeſt 
objections againſt his government, and 
ſaying unto them in the words of the text, 
+ What have I done unto you, and 
wherein -have 1 wearied vou? * 


m 


e hardy e wake, 


OY e Laws of R 
that the authority under which religion. 


proſeſſesto preſoribe her la ws has no realen 


Sts Being who erestes ang governs the 


iſtenes ? Will any one fy either that He. 


werld has no right to inſtitute aws for 
his rational creatures, or that he is nem 

petent to the office of Supreme and Uni- 
verfal Lawgiver or that he has, in fact, 
| made no declaration ef his wilt to man- 
kund? Where ſhould fovereign dem- 
mot befodged if not in the hands of Om- 
mMp6rence > He ho gave to every other 
being des facuſrics und its very eziſlenee, 
ah@ zMgned it the ſtation which it holde 
in ce univerſe; muſt have a natural vighe, / 
4 as well as power, to govern hn. Iſ there 

be m nature any bond wh i indi- 
lüdbe, it is that between the Creator and 
| hisErentbres : if there bo'any authority | 


whit itreſiſtible and immutabley/ is! 
muft be that which the Lord of nature 
ckercifes over the works of Nis Hands. 
Nor can any one who reflects wir the 
leaff degree of attentiom upon the idea 
4 | 


which | 


 wob burden m 5 | 427 . 
which reafon inſtru@s us to form of the 
attributes and character of the Supreme 
Being, entertain the ſmalleſt: doubt oo 
cerning his ability to inſtituse laws for the 
government of every part of his creation; 
We ſee that the materiaF world is upheld” 
im being, and preſerved in perſect order, 
by the eonſtamt energy of certain powers! 
originally impreſſed upon it by 8s great 
Former, and conſtantly acting according! 
to eſtabhiſſied laws. And carr it he queſ - 
tioned whether the wiſdom which. fixed 

the fun in his ſtatiom, Wirelr guides 116 
| ſtars in their courſes; and which produres 
in viſible mature wainterrupted harmony 
amidſt endtoſs de qualified to pro: 
ſeride rules which halt: produce order, 
perfection, and happineſs, among his ra. 
tional offspring? Nor, laſtly, ean it ds- 
_ urged that the Almighty has not, in fact, 
cxercifed this. kind of dominion over th 
bumaw race, but has left them at large 
to. follow the impulſes of appetite and paſ- 
oe without controut. © Wie wil * 


fſuine, in defiance of expreſs teſtimony, 
cf experience,” and of feeling, to main- 


univerſe who is ſent forth by his Maker 


to direct his ſteps, without a ruler to con- 
trouſ his actions? Whilſt inanimate na- 
ture univerſally obeys the laws of mecha- 
nic: force, and the animal world yields im- 
pligit- obedience to the law; of inſtinct, 
ſhall man, the firſt and nobleſt work of 
God vpon earth, be ſubject to no reſtraint, 
find himſelf under the controul of no law? 


|  Th-ſuppoſition were, Abſurd. And no 


man needs go farther than to his own: bo- 
ſom ta be convinced that it is contradicted 
 by-fa@.- The: Pine der which every | 
n and ano» | 
ther wrong, is unqueſtionably a law writ- . 
ten upon our hearts by our great Creator 


bios che directios of our conduck. In en- 


Aung us with reaſon and neſlection, by 
2 * | the 


— 4 
\ the) ; taadencivs: of our actions, and to 
judge what is likely, on the whole, to 


be beneficial or otherwiſe to ourſelves or 
others, our Maker hath clearly ſhewn it 
to be his will, that we ſhould purſue 
 fideration, appears to be the wiſeſt. and 
beſt. Of the real exiſtence of theſe mo- 


ral principles and powers, forming, to 
mankind in all ages, and in every ſitua 


no one who fairly conſulta his own feel- 
ings, or obſerves without prejudice what 
paſſes in the world, can entertain a 


_— We have, : moreover, the teſti⸗ 


tural law, and to ſupport it by the 


weighty ſanctions of future rewarda and 
puniſhments, it pleaſed the Great Go- 
vernor of the world to appoint /a divine 


Mleſſonger, Jeſus Chriſt, to declare his 
will to munkind. Of every one h en- 
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439 ' The Lay of Region 
a truly, laid, that the day-ſpring: from 
| en high hath viated him, pero 
ſſeet into the way of peace. 75 
No one then enn, — leaſ 
bade of ceaſon, plead againſt Religion, 
that her jaws are unſupported by autho» = 
many. Nor cat any one with truth affert, 
injunctions, which can anſwer no other 
dend, than to diſplay his ſovereigney. 
Such an objection might perhaps have been 
urged with ſoms degree of reaſon againſt 
the coſſly and troubleſome  ecremonies = 
with which falſe , religion bas [ih every 
age been encumbered. , But the laws of 
— Aeg religjos enjoin nothing 
_ which is either uſeleſs or trifling no- 
thin grdavhich: dog not approve itſelf to 
| the natural dictates of the human mind 
nothing which is not adapted to anſwer 
the taſt iunportant purpoſes. Let any 
one, whoſe diſcernment of | what ig rea- 


. . * 
— 8 | ; ; amine, 


atten wil 
amine, with the ſtricteſt ſotutiny, the 
particulars; of that conduct which; the 
lava af Gad require; and det dim declare 
whether; in any ſinglt inſtance, they 
enjoin any thing which bis amderſtandiug 
Pronounces'as unreaſonable or abſund, r 
_ againſt. which his ſenſe of honour revelts 
us| baſe and :contemptible,/ Is there any | 
thing inoongruous or diſgraceful in pay- 
ing a tribute of homage und revtrence to 
the Great Being who made us-in fup- 
plicating 'the favour of that Good Being, 
whogwes us all we enjoy, and o iwhom . 
we d for the avcomplifhment' Uf 

all our ? -Where is the man wb 
will maintain, that thete is any "thing. 
which comradiQts either his veuſen, or bis 
Maa In the laws of ſobriety,” equity, 
and Charity? Is not the charaQer G ub 
honeſt and truly vittuous man an object 
of univerſal admirstion und eſteem? N- WO 


QDaoes not fee, what it is far Better an 


noble, 16 render to every one bis due, 
| and* 4v/hake-ourfblves acvept teal 
4, PN" weaning 


13. 23s Lawn of Religion | 
uſeful to thoſe around us, by à courſe of 
2 
our. neighbourhood. and our country, 
3 than to withhold from others their law- 
ful claims, to be guilty of extortion, op- 
preſſion, and cruelty, or to deal out our 
fivours with a ſparing hand and a reluc- 
a ant mind? Who is not convinced, that 
it is wiſer and, more reputable, to be 
b chaſte, temperate, diligent, and 
avi than to have our! ur 
maine wich the contrary vices? 
AI, this ground be acknowledged 4 
tenable, will it be pleaded that the requi- 
_ ditions of the divine laws are irkJome and 
talent Alt is impoſſible that they 
* hould appear id this light. te any u ho 
have not, depraved their feelings by a 
dong conrſs of vicious iodulgences; and 
ſurely it is not morg;reaſonahle that their 
2 corrupted, taſte, ſhould. be adraitted. as a 
3 Meaſure of human enjayment, than that 
Ages mas ould che appealed to as a 
e in mae. * 
11% No . * 5 
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a great meaſure upon habit. Even among 
eguently; ſeen, that that 


bad men, it is fr 
ſpecies of irregular, indulgence, which is 
moſt pleaſing to one man, would be in- 
pid, or even diſguſting, to anothen. 
Why then ſhould not the good man be 
allowed his own peculiar taſte? Why 
ſhould he not be able to find more plea- 
ſure in the ſtrict, government of his paſ- 
ſions, than the voluptuary in indulging 
them without controul ? Multitudes 
there are, whoſe r that 
this plan of happineſs is no chimerical 
project ho, by their habitual tra- 
quillity and cheerfulneſs, manifeſt” their 
entire ſatisfaction in the pleaſures of te- 
gion. It is, indeed, evident, from the 
very nature of theſe emotions of the 
mind, which accompany: the practice of 
religion, that it muſt be attended with | 
delight. It is natural to the humän 


mind, to be happy in the contemplation : 


And love of that which is great and ex- 
PR cellent, i in the exerciſe of grateful, gene- 


.rous, and | benevolent - affeCtions, and in 
"vi Vor. II. | of eg the 


whe ey 'purfoit or important objects. 
Even With reſpect to thoſe duties Which 
ure affetided with the greateſt preſent difl. 
fleulties, there is a ſatisfüction uttendittg 
Me conſciouſneſadlF ang rig ht, #hdacon- 
ſolation uriſing from the p df a fu- 
ture recbmpence, which abundantly der- 
balances every preſent ineonvenlenee. No 
une, therefore, can have reaſon to eomplain 
that the duties of religion are irł ſbe, urid 
e Ben Mr of God grievous. 
Still leſs can any one urge, as an ob- 
jesdion againſt the Jaws of God, thit 
they are unneceſfary, and that obedience 
to them is unprofitable. Is it not the 
matiifeſt tendency of obedience to the 


Aas of God, to ſecure our ipreſent eaſe 


aid cotnfott; to increaſe our mutual 


good will and ſocial happineſs; tb im- 
aptove us in thoſe diſpoſitions and habit, 


which are in . eg nature moſt de- 


|  lightful and and to prepare us 
© for the happineſs e hits Rap 'Is 
vot the language of every projiibition, 


: which ER INES 
| | _ flhply 


fidtiply this j Do thyſelf no harm?” 
Let ãny one, after a fair examination of 
the laws tid feſttiftions of virtue, ho- 
treftly ſay, Whether it be poſſible to 


avoid the evils incident to our nature, of 


to attain the happineſs which we are 
formed capable of enjoying, without 4 
ſttict and perſevering obſervance of them. 


'The truth unqueſtionably is, that dur 


wife ant bountiful Creator hath allowed 
tis all the Hberty, in the enjoyment of 


| the bounties of bis providence, which we 


dittſelves; if we underſtosd our own in- 
tereſt, could deſire; and hath only for- 
bidden that abuſe, which would fruſtrate 


the benevolent dutbofe for which they 


were beſtowed, When to this we add 
the proſpect of the glorious and everlaſt: 


ing tew4rd$ of obedience, Wh are 16 
ſetveck for good men in a fulife ſtate, 
and recolleck, that 0 bath the 


ptomiſe, hot only of the life that now 
i; bat 6f that Which is to come nod 


thitg! Eafi be wanting to ſatiefy every 5 
.- feaſvitablemiind, that in keeping the com- 


ande ef God rio man labours in vain. 


Ff2 11 
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ts I neither the authority; nor the rea 

+ ſonableneſs of the laws of religion can 
be a. nothing remains, which 
can poſſibly be urged againſt them, ex- 
cept. it be, that they are impraflicable.— 
This is an objection againſt religion, 
which has often been advanced by its 
enemies, and which aaa. its friends, 
from a miſtaken, zeal for the honour of 
God, have not -ſcrupled to Winnt, But, 
far be it from God that be .ſhould do 
wickedly ; and from the Almighty that 
he: ſhould commit iniquity : far be it from 
the wiſe. and righteous, Governor of the 
world, that he ſhould require from his 
. Creatures, as the only condition of his 
favour, a degree of excellence and per- 
fection which it is impoſſible they 
ſhould. ever attain, or a freedom from 
vices to which they are impelled by ir- 
reſiſtible neceſſity. God, who knoweth 
our frame and emembereth that we are 
but duſt, and who deſireth not the death 
of a ſinner, will certainly make all. rea- 
ſonable allowances for the general frailty 
of human nature, and for the particular 
1 cCircumſtances 


S > 


Pp - ad denſomes * 49 
«circumſtances: of diſadvantage in hich 


any individual, may be placed, and will 
grant, to every man who ſincerely en- 


.deavours to do his will, all neceſſary in- 


ſtruction and aſſiſtance. His gracious. 


indulgence of our infirmities does not in- 
deed extend ſo far as to leave any lati- 
tude for diſhoneſty, intemperance, licen- 
tiouſneſs, or profaneneſs; becauſe ſuch 
,A relaxation of the bonds of morality 
would defeat the firſt deſign of his laws, 
and open a door to diſorder and miſery, of 
every kind. But where there is an ha- 


bitual deſire, and conſtant care, to live 
in the practice of every virtue, he mer- 


cifully accepts of our fincere penitence 
for our paſt errors, overlooks our preſent 
imperfections, and leaves us ſcope for 
continual advances towards perfection. 
The terms on which our Almigbty 
Ruler offers to us the rewards of immor- 


tality are ſo far from being impraQticable, 
that they are ſuch as every one who was 


. Capable of judging wiſely. would chooſe 


for Ae if the choice were left in his 


* | own 


nad Vo 


den hands t ſhite the Whole exteiit of 


— 


them includes nothing mofe than + ſub- 
tiſnon de thoſe restrictions which are, 
iu the tiffvfe of things, nebefikry to pro- 
vent bur thiſery, and the obſefvunde ef 
Ne 
ebuducres te perfection amd huppinels, 

On the whols, fince it appears beyotd 
all cdvtradiftioti, froth whit has now 
been advaticed, that the laws of religion 
Feſt upon the ſureſt fourtdetivn of autho- 
nty, that they are perfectly reaſonable, 
and are with the higheſt wiſdoth adapted 
6 ptomote out felitity; and AbMlly, that 
the atteprable obſetvarite of them lies 
within the cotnpafb of Hutma ability ; it 
_ hi6celthrily follows, that aff the objefiots 
hien <the- advocates of irteligion and 
ficentiouſhels advance aguimft a life of 


— Virth@ and piety are there aſperſiotis; and = 


bar dye way teafonably conceive the Al- 
mige as dddrefling all ſuch perſons in 
the language of the text: O my people, 
What have I done unte you, and wherein 


bers 1 Weane your teſtify agatift me.“ 
When 


wr en 199 
When we hear men confidently” ex- 
chiming aghialt religion, as in bbrea⸗ 
fonabtez' unmanly, and uſelefs thing, 
we may conclude that they - know not 
what they (ay, nor whereof they affirtn.“ 
Or, if their erroteeus judgment muſt 
not be imputed to ignorance, we mult 
aſcribe it to a worſe cauſe, eulpable pre- 


judite ariiag from criminat paſſions; 


Obſerving that the opinion, or at leaſt 
the practice of multitudes, is on the Hide 
of vice, they haſtily. eenclude that it is 


kfs dihemeurable dad leſs deſtructive, 
than has been commonly reprefented, 


without eonfidering on how Weak af 
mTeontluſive reaſe the opittion of the 
mukitude is often 3 without attend 


to the Gecifive argumente Which 


3 of religion offer in its Gefenek. 


_ of conviction. In either caſe, their con- 


duct is highly culpable, and their judge | 


meat _— uaworth y of regard. 


1 
4 R * 


Or they are 10 difitofined to pay a ftri 
regatll to the laws of virtue and pisty, 
that they ſhut their eyes againſt rde lim | 


| Whatever 


44% The Laws of Revgion, Sc. | 
Whatever others may think or ſay of 
3 religion, Jet” us, then, yield à eonſtant 
| and vw willing obedience. to the laws of 
i God... 8 Notwithſtanding the ere 
with which many may be inelined to 
treat the tri, and conſcientious practice 
of virtue, let us perſevere: in this good a 
| path with unſhaken reſolution - and una- 
bating alacrity. Fully convinced, that 
to obey the law of Godi is to practiſe the 
art of leading a prudent, honourable, and 
bappy liſe: and that, to purſue our own 
felicity aud. that of our brethren by the 
. beſt, poſſible, means, that is, hy keeping 
the commandments of God, is the. high- 
eſt wiſdom; let us adopt the. ſentiments 
and the language of David: FThy teſti- 
monies have I taken as: an heritage for 
ever ; for they are the rejpicing of my 
| heart : | I Mae ſworn, and. I will perſorm 
1 that 1 . W all thy ee 
4 judg mer * N 219 Nn 70alt 5 got 2. 
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